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y keep you looking 


our best 


And here’s an added feature — 
McBedwin Finish—the new big 
forward step in clothes-making 


“Why don’t they give us something 
new in clothing?” you young men have 
been asking. Here it is—the dressiest 
inside finish ever put into a coat — the 
“McBedwin Finish.” (See photo.) 


It’s new. It’s novel. It% different. It 
is high class. It combines style-leader- 
ship with fine appearance and exclusive- 
ness. Best of all, it costs you nothing 


extra. 


You owe it to yourself to see Adler 
Collegian Clothes with this McBedwin 
Finish before you spend another dollar 
for clothes. If you don’t see it before 


you buy you'll wish later that you had. 


There will be just about enough 
clothes this Spring with McBedwin 
Finish to supply those who ask for 


them. Be very sure to ask for yours. 


Made by 
DAVID ADLER & SONS COMPANY 


Milwaukee 


Makers of stylish GOOD clothes since 1849 


ADLER COLLEGIAN 
CLOTHES 


Smart styles for every man of 17 to’7o 





INSIDE view of a coat 
draped on a form to show 
the McBedwin Finish 

handsome, refined, NEW 
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You'll find the best style in 
Hart Schaffner & Marx clothes 


The designing is right to start with; beautiful 
all-wool fabrics add a note of good taste; the 
expert tailoring gives the smart drape Get it all 
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ONLY 


T’S odd how much you can tell about people 
in these enlightened days. All you need are a 
few plain facts and two or three ancestral 
antecedents; and psychoanalysis or efficiency 


charts or something will do the 
rest. Indeed reading character 
by sight has become so delight- 
fully simple that we all can do 
it, and actually enjoy the men- 
tal exercise. Even the complex 
character of James Slade Lee, 
sportive outgrowth that he was 
of an efflorescent and lazy 
world, becomes a simple thing 
that we can grasp with ready 
sympathy and place upon the 
laboratory charts. 

When you learn that it took 
two strong men to conduct 
Jimmy Lee’s grandfather to 
bed of an evening after the 
decanter was empty, and that 
in the old gentleman's eightieth 
year they had to hide all the 
trousers in the house to keep 
him from riding in the Bellefair 
Hunt; and when you know be- 
sides that Jimmy’s father broke 
his neck because he would in- 
sist, against the advice of ex- 
perts, on jumping the Spotted 
Creek bridge on his favorite 
mare when all the planking in 
the middle had been removed 
you can understand that Jimmy 
was a young man who might 
have possibilities, despite the 
intliction of great wealth. When 
you ascertain in addition that 
Jimmy was a blond, and light 
enough to make the weight for 
the Merrymead Gentlemen's 
Riding and Driving Club 
teeplechase, that he had an 
equable disposition and never 
uffered from insomnia, it would 
be silly not to leave you to draw 
your own conclusions. 

Yes, it’s wonderful how 
these little details help us con- 
truct the man and explain his 
motives when viewed in the 
cool light of modern science. 
Indeed it tempts one to continue 
the digression before we ap- 
proach the critical hours in 
Jimmy’s gilded cycle. 

When they pulled his father 
from the turbid waters of 
Spotted Creek he was still 
breathing, and his eyes were 
still bright, though his face was 
unusually thoughtful 

“Ts Brunhilda killed?”’’ he 
asked faintly. 

And they told him she was. 


‘Always said she was rotten in a pinch,” said Mr, Lee. 
off too soon on some jump sometime.” 

He paused and looked a little wearily at the drab October day. 

“Tell my son * he said more faintly still, and then he paused again, and they 


bent over him attentively. 


“Don’t talk, sir,”’ said his groom. 
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OF US LEFT 


By J. P. MARQUAND *:. 


ILLUSTRATED 


pulled her when I saw the water 

It wasn't Brunhilda’s fault at all 
fell silent and closed his eye It wa 
he doctor arrived and was drawing a 
yringe of morphia from his 


ise that Mr. Lee opened them 














“He's Going Over!"* 


“Slide Off, Jimmy!" Someone Called. 


something about 


“‘Patrick’s ridden for the doctor.” 
“Tell my son,” said Mr. Lee, “not to be afraid, and not to pull em. Tell him to keep 
a light hand, a light hand all the time. 


the Spotted Cree} 
That was the trouble. 


‘Just one thing more * said 
Mr. Lee as they began cutting 


iway his sleeve a * i don’t 
, mind I'd rather you didn't tel} 
him I pulled when I saw the 
water. It was ich damned 
bad management All right, 


doctor! Let her go!” 


All that happened a long 


time ago Indeed it was so 


long ago that it seemed impo 
sible that Jimmy could realize 
the responsibility wt ! i 
fallen on his shoulders. How 


was he to under 
meant to inherit the Le 
tables? How was he to know 

it it meant to conduct one 
elf like a Lee at the Genth 
men’s Riding and Driving 


Club? How was he to kt 
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e and certainty. Even then there was 
wwuel reminded one of another more 
indictment against the drabne of the 
reined up and dismounted, and passed a 
rp ct There had been rain the 
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week before, and the water still brawled noisily over the 
vlacial stones below, making them wet and shiny in the 

in. Jimmy was right. The bridge was nearly dry. The 
planking was worn, but it was still fairly even, and still 
afforded an easy passage for a single vehicle. Jimmy 
looked at the water and the bridge again, and patted Anita’s 
neck. Then he heard the wheels of the drag. 

‘Ah, there you are, Patrick,’’ said Jimmy. ‘How 
many planks were out when father jumped the bridge?”’ 
said Patrick. 

Jimmy turned to the men in the drag. 
‘Take out fifteen planks,” said Jimmy. 

Ten minutes later Jimmy leaned down, tightened his 
purs, removed his coat, rolled up his sleeves, and took a 
mall change from his pockets. 
rick, tell those men to get away from the bridge,”’ 
aid Jimmy. “‘They may move and throw Anita off her 

tride. Now bring Anita here. What the devil’s the 
matter with you ‘es 

‘Nothin’, sir, 
my memory, but it don’t matter any. Only 
1 better get down in the creek?” 

“No,” said Jimmy. “ You might frighten Anita. You’re 
frightening her now. Here! Give her to me!”’ 

And Jimmy mounted and adjusted the reins. 

“Is that all, sir?’’ asked Patrick. 

“Look here,”’ said Jimmy. ‘ What's the matter with 


9” 





“Fifteen, sir,” 


knife and some 











said Patrick. ‘‘ Nothin’ at all. It’s only 
hadn't 





you? D’you think I'm going to kill myself 

“Yes, sir,” said Patrick. 

‘You're sure there're fifteen boards out?” asked Jimmy. 

“Yes, sir,”’ said Patrick. 

“Well,” said Jimmy, “take out another for good luck, 
Maybe they were wider then. Take out two others.” 

A minute later Jimmy walked Anita to the center of the 

mad, looked at the bridge and nodded in cheerful assent. 
Then ut a signal from his knee’ and wrist Anita walked 
gracefully forward through the sandy road, stepping high 
and daintily. Then her body quivered at the touch of the 

pur and she sprang forward. There was a pounding on 
the road, a sudden clatter on the bridge, rising to a drum- 
ming crescendo, a pause, an instant’s leaden silence, and a 
plintering crash. 

And then Jinimy’s voice rose again in pleasant exal- 
tation, 

There he was, reining in the dancing horse, his body 
swaying in perfect accord with Anita’s uneasy motions, his 
eyes sparkling and his cheeks flushed, as though he had 
drunk deep of some potent spirit. 

“Cleared it by six inches,”’ he called cheerily. 
can put the planks back now.” 

And then he leaned forward to pat Anita’s neck, a little 
surprised that his hand was trembling. Then he looked up 
at the sky and drew a deep breath of the morning air. 
said Jimmy, ‘‘that’s what father wanted.” 


“You 


“a guess,” 
Pei 


| phy strange what little things set the mills of the gods 
te grinding. One wedge displaced, or even the slight 
motion of some stray molecule, and the wheels begin to 
turn. It was ever so long ago since Mr. Lee had jumped 
the bridge, but there was the beginning of it, and there 
lay the underlying motives of Jimmy’s gay career. Jimmy's 
father had told him to ride and jot to be afraid. He had 
told him so when Jimmy was at an impressionable age. 
And Jimmy wasn’t afraid, not even when he wanted to be 
No, Jimmy wasn't afraid, not even when cold perspiratior 
broke out on his brow, which became infrequent as time 
went on. In his third year at college Jimmy rode a hunter 
up and down three flights of stairs in the university’s most 








His Head Emerged a Few Feet 


From Where He Strack, and His Arm Followed it in a Siow Overhand Stroke 


fashionable dormitory. In his fourth year an 
entire Wild West Show stopped to see him 
pick handkerchiefs off the top rail of a five- 
foot jump. During the war Jimmy startled 
the battle-scarred personnel of the artillery 
camp at Saumur by driving a caisson single- 
handed with its six horses cleverly reined by 
clotheslines. He went a mile across country 
through three hedges, a brook and a sunken 
road in four minutes and twenty seconds. 

No, Jimmy wasn’t afraid. 

It was fortunate, perhaps, for otherwise his 
history might never have risen from the com- 
monplace into the regions of romance. He 
might have remained a simple celebrity. For 
if Jimmy had been afraid Jane might not 
have liked him. Even at that Jane didn’t 
think much of him at first. 

For oddly enough Jimmy carried his light 
beneath a bushel. Oddly enough there was 
nothing about him which hinted of bravado. 
It was only by his self-effacement and his 
modesty that he betrayed his claim to great- 
ness. In company his eyes had a furtive look 
and his lips were set in a nervous smile. 
There was nothing distinguishing about his 
dress. 

Like Nelson, his figure was slight and neg- 
ligible, and his voice shy and gentle. It was 
only when Jimmy got started that his manner 
changed, and it took a good deal to do that. 

Jimmy first saw Jane at the beach of the 
Merrymead Yacht Club. Jimmy’s leg was 
still a little stiff from a machine-gun bullet 
in those days, which forced him to devote 
only an hour in the morning to the training 
of his hunters, and time hung with an unusual 
weight upon his hands. That was the only reason Jimmy 
ever went to the yacht club at all, one of those futile rea- 
sons which are so often the harbingers of Fate. Of course 
the Lee family had always been members of the yacht club, 
but a Lee had seldom darkened the yacht-club doors. To 
Jimmy it was almost an unknown territory, inhabited by 
odd, perverse people who chose to own a boat when they 
might have owned a stable. 

If there was any reason for this freak of nature Jimmy 
could not think of it. It puzzled him as he walked slowly 
through the cool rooms, almost deserted at that hour of 
the morning. It still puzzled him as he made his way down 
the steps from the rear veranda to the bathing beach. A 
number of people were out there sitting in the sand, watch- 
ing the smooth waters of the Sound. Jimmy didn’t know 
any of them. He didn’t want to know anyone who held 
such narrow views. He, too, sat in the sand, a little apart 
from the group, and pulled his cap over his eyes and began 
to wonder why he had come, 

Then Jimmy saw Jane, and he pushed his cap a little 
toward the back of his head. Jane was dressed in a man’s 
bathing suit and was turning handsprings. Her dark hair 
had crept from under her rubber headdress when she 
finally righted herself, and her cheeks were unusually 
flushed, and her eyes uncommonly wide and cheerful. 
Jimmy sat up a little straighter and lighted a cigarette. 

“‘Let’s do something rash!’’ Jane was saying. “It’s 
such a nice day.” 

Jimmy blew a cloud of smoke and looked at her sar- 
donically. She had seated herself beside a man. Jimmy 
looked at the man, and blew another cloud of smoke, larger 
and more emphatic. He might have known that she would 

select a man like that. He was just another 
one of those men who attractive girls always 
think are perfectly lovely. He had a square 
aw and a sloping forehead, and crisp dark 
hair, neatly clipped and seemingly undis- 
turbed from immersion in the water. He had 
a way of turning his profile in self-conscious 
enjoyment. He had a way of looking strong 
and masterful, like the man who has attained 
success by fifteen minutes’ simple reading 
every evening. About him was a glorious self- 
confidence, a simple satisfaction with himself 
and with the world. Somehow Jimmy felt a 
prejudice, almost a resentment. He never had 
liked people like that. They'd never let that 
~ kind of man into the riding and driving club 

not if he could help it. When Jane spoke again 
Jimmy started, as though something actually 
gave him pain. 

“Come, Edmund,” she was saying, ‘“‘let’s 
do something rash.” 

Edmund turned his head slowly and 
smiled in gentle reproof. 

“IT never do anything rash,” said 
Edmund. 

Jimmy blew another cloud of smoke 
and moved uneasily. 

“Of course you don’t,” saidJane. “I 
didn’t mean anything serious. I only 
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- 
ad meant—let’s dive off the 
; he balcony.” 
. ; Edmund looked hastily 
where she was pointing, 
and Jimmy looked also. A 
wing of the clubhouse had 
been built upon a point 
of rocks which jutted out into the water. Suspended per 
haps thirty feet above was a balcony covered with a blue 
awning, almost over the water itself. As Jimmy looked the 
weary tilt to his lips had vanished, and Edmund had 
ceased to smile. 

“*You intend to dive off there?”’ asked Edmund, raising 
his dark eyebrows in polite incredulity. 

“Why not?” asked Jane. 

“Before you consider it,’’ said Edmund, ‘“‘let us face 
this thing rationally. I have been on this beach for a 
number of summers, and I have never seen anyone dive 
from that baleony. The club has provided a pier and a 
springboard for diving.” 

“Yes,” said Jane, ‘but I’m tired of diving off the spring 
board. Don’t you see that’s why it will be nice to dive off 
the baleony?”’ 

Edmund shrugged his evenly tanned shoulders. 

“T’m afraid I don’t quite see,” he said patiently. ‘But 
let me point out something else. The balcony you speak 
of is suspended over a ledge of rocks Algonkian granite 
to be exact. Now, if you have ever observed, rock ledge 
jut out for a considerable distance under water. In diving 
from thirty feet the chances are you will strike the ledge 
Personally I consider that it is taking a useless risk. Per 
sonally I never take useless risks.” 

Jimmy looked at the baleony more attentivel, 
eyes began to sparkle in pleased anticipation. 

It seemed to Jimmy that Jane’s cheeks had grown 
brighter. For a moment she looked attentively at Ed- 
mund, and sprang to her feet. 

“*Don’t you want to come?” she asked. 

**Most certainly not,” said Edmund. ‘There's nothing 
I should care to do less.” 

“Well,” said Jane, a little distantly, ‘I shall find some- 
one else then.” 

“T doubt it,” said Edmund. 

For answer Jane raised her voice and addressed the 
beach in general. 

“Who wants to dive off the balcony?” she called. 

There was a lull in the conversation about her. 

“Don’t be an idiot, Jane,”’ said somebody, and everyone 
turned to watch her. 

Jane turned toward the clubhouse. 

“You’re not going alone?’’ demanded Edmund quickly 

Jane paused for a moment. 

“Why, certainly,” she said. 

Slowly Edmund rose from the sand. 

“Then I shall go too,” he replied grimly. 

“But you mustn't,” said Jane, “if you don’t want to.” 

“T don’t want to,” said Edmund, “but I’m going just 
the same.” 

Jane sighed. ‘“‘Then we won’t go at all,’’ she said. 

“Now you're talking sense,” said Edmund heartily. 

Jimmy had a curious impulse. Though he could not ex- 
plain it, not even to himself, it was a natural impulse for a 
Lee, the one thing which he could have done under the 
circumstances. He looked once more at her escort and 
frowned in lofty disapproval. He looked at the balcony 
again, and smiled a thin-lipped smile. He looked at Jane, 
and his smile grew more pronounced. Then he rose from 
the sand, dusted his coat and stepped briskly toward her. 


’ and hi 


\ 


—— 








‘| beg your pardon,” said Jimmy, removing his cap 
with a slight ceremonial flourish. 

Jane looked at him, a little startled, and Edmund looked 
also. 

There he was, very straight and slender, his long 
fingers playing with his cap, his Norfolk jacket wrinkled 
and still smelling slightly of the stables, his white trousers 


still covered with the sand from the beach. Jimmy didn’t 
look much like a knight errant or a troubadour or any- 
thing; but then Jimmy never did. 

‘I know it’s awfully unconventional,” said Jimmy, 
“but it just occurred to me ¥ 

Now that he had started, it sounded a little queer. For 
a moment he paused contritely and glanced almost uncer- 
tainly at Jane and Edmund, but he never paused long 
when he got started. 

“T mean,” he said, “if you really want to jump off that 
place you ought to do it. I know how it is. You'll feel 
sorry if you don’t. W hy, once 4 

He smiled brightly in sudden confidence. 

“Why, once I was going to ride broncos in Arizona, and 
my lawyers made me stay in town to sign some thing 
and I’ve been feeling badly ever since.” 

“How interesting !’’ said Edmund. 

Jimmy thrust his hands into his pockets and laughed. 

“Yes, isn’t it?" he continued. ‘But you do feel that 
way. Perhaps you've never noticed it, but it’s the things 
you might have done and didn’t do that really make you 
disappointed. I hate to think of what a time I might 
had in Arizona.’”’ Again he hesitated, and looked 
at Edmund rather apologetically. 

‘I don’t see any rocks under it,” 
said Jimmy. 

°._ 


you? 


have 


said Edmund, “don’t 

Jimmy turned to Jane, smiling 
at her with a disarming frankness. 

““What I was going tosay was 
I might get into a bathing suit and 
jump off first. The water looks 
awfully pleasant.” 

She looked at Jimmy a little puz- 
zled, but it pleased her, too, some- 
She looked, and decided that 
Jimmy was quite nice; and he was 
so calm about it, too, just as though 
it were perfectly natural. He was 
still smiling, but you could see he 
meant it; 


now 


and, besides, she was a 
little angry at Edmund. 





‘You might hurt yourself,” said 
Jane. 

“Oh, no,” said Jimmy. “I never 
hurt * And he shook his 
head in confident deprecation. 

“But it will be such a lot of 





trouble,”’ said Jane. 

Again Jimmy shook his head, 
and glanced at Edmund, not ex- 
actly meaningly, but rather witha 
sort of detached curiosity. 

“Oh, no,” said Jimmy hastily. 
“Not at all! Notatall! Only a 
great pleasure.” 

Jane still looked at him doubt- 
fully. If he had said anything 
more she wouldn’t have let him, 
but hedidn’t. Heonly stood wait- 
ing, quietly courteous, and quite 
matter of fact. Afterall, it seemed 
most natural, when she looked at 
him 

“Well,’’said Jane, “‘ifit wouldn't 
be too much trouble ef 

“Good!” said Jimmy. ‘“T’ll be 
in a bathing suit in a minute.” 

** Look here,’’ said Edmund sud- 
denly, “‘don’t you think * 

Jimmy’s green-gray eyes twin- 
kled merrily. 

“Hardly ever,” said Jimmy. 

But Edmund must have said 
something to Jane, because when 
Jimmy returned she was not only 
looking troubled but apprehen- 
sive, and Edmund had the appear- 
ance of a man who has triumphed 
by thesheer weight of logic. Jimmy 
smiled and stepped toward them 
briskly, the folds of his rented bath- 
ing suit draping themselves about 
him in a becoming fashion, without 
detracting from the buoyance of 
his step or the debonair tilt of his 
head. Indeed Jimmy, ready for 
action as he was, looked very deb 





mair in his bathing suit, some 
thing like a gay young gladiator, 


“*Te's th, Things You Might Have Done and Didn't Do That Really Make 
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something like a tennis champion, something very nice and 
dashing—at least Jane thought so just then. She had an 
objection and a polite excuse all framed and ready, but 
as she considered them now they seemed completely out of 
place, and the balcony ceased to assume the dark h 
which Edmund had depicted. 

‘You're really sure you want to?”’ Jane asked, 

“Of course,” said Jimmy. 

But just then Edmund moved a step nearer, smilin 
icy hauteur and looking more masterful than ever. 

‘““What Miss Matthew really wanted to say,” he volun- 
teered, “‘was that it was much too much to ask = 

He paused momentarily, still looking at and 
Jimmy looked at Edmund quite placidly, but even ther 
Edmund ought to have known better. But how was he to 
know that he had a Lee to deal with? 

" much too much to ask of a 
concluded. 

Jimmy turned to Jane in hasty apology. 

“T’m awfully sorry you feel that way,” he said, 

His glance moved carelessly back to Edmund, and he 
seemed to lay more stress on his apologetic tone. 

“I’m awfully sorry,” he said again. “I hadn’t realized 
a little dive off the balcony was so important. It just 
seemed to me a pleasant way of getting into the water.” 

She wasn’t quite sure, but it seemed to her that hi 





g in 


Jimmy, 


Edmund 


stranger,” 


glance strayed to Edmund’s hair as he finished. 

“When I get in I like to get it over with, and get in all 
over.”” Edmund drew a sharp breath, and Jane looked 
at him over her shoulder. 









“| think,” said Jane, reaching a sudden decision, “that 
you'd better wait for us here, Edmund 

‘Great Scott!’’ exclaimed Edmund rather hoarsel 
“You don’t actually mean : 

‘You're awfully silly sometimes, Edmund i 
looking back again at Jimmy. “ Let’s go! 





“We're off,”’ said Jimmy. 

A minute later they were on the baleony, and 
was smiling, to all appearances a little remorseful, 
exactly He didn't 

>» him there was nothing 
What 
No one else 
would dive off the place, 80 naturally he couldn't let such a 
matter go by, not even though he hated diving, and dis 
liked high places. The only surprising thing about it was 


wasn't the way he felt. know that he 
was going to feel the way he did. T 
odd about being on the balcony with Jane. 


more 


could a gentleman of sporting instincts do? 


that it gave him an unusual sense of pleasure. It was nice 
that Edmund had scowled at him, for it 
pleasant indication of chivalry. Ye 
nice to think of Edmund staring up at them. 
affair 


to know was a 
it was uncommonly 
It gave the 


a piquant flavor, quite like caviar on a cracker, 


making him feel unnaturally genial and confidential 
Besides, Jane was much too nice for Edmund. Anyone 
with incipient sporting instinets was much too nice for 


Edmund. 
“T'm afraid,” 
little angry; I’m awfully sorry 
Yet 
Jimmy was so 
didn’t feel particularly 


said Jimmy, “‘that I made Edmund just a 


Jane that 


didn't 
and singularly enough 


singularly enough it seem to 


very sorry, Jane 


orry that he wasn't. Indeed it was 
almost refreshing to be away from 


Edmund for a moment 








You Disappointed 


“Oh, he 
said Jane in conscious mendacity 
You know 
I sometimes think if he didn’t have 


wasn’t really angry 


“It’s just a way he ha 
such a wonderful mind 


She failed to continue 


stead looked at the 


and in 


be at h 


“Well,” aid Jimmy, dropping 
into the vernacular he understood 
best, “I ippose | may as well 


clear the bars I should 


keep Edmund waitir y “s 


hate to 


Hesmiled more broadly, 


tepped 
balcony rail, and then he 


whistled softly 


to the 


‘By Jove!” he said “y do be 
lieve Edmund was right. There 
do seem to be a few pieces of that 
granite he was speaking of.” 

Jane looked over the railing alo 


hadn't realized how far down 


the water wa It was too murky 





t below them 


| 
exclaimed with real 


’ Rut 


Jimmy 
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Unde ind what?” demanded 
Ju 
t f ed t i! 
pol hat ipported the awning 
A ve ind | e became 
y e and eve } igh he did 
tk? tt ne as pronou 
the | ple of nis ex 
‘ e, the ende ru il thread 
{ his pl SOT 
I suy ‘ think I’ 

iid Jit Of I'd rathe 
not jump off he it if I didn't 
d ind t we ba I'd lose 
I erve! 


Continued on Page 8! i 
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HERE is a beauty of the mountains and a beauty of 

the sea. The prairies in their day were beautiful, and 

the high plains even now retain a part of their old 
fascination, The forest always has its unfailing charm. 
indeed, all the. open and untouched region, all the wilder- 
ness of our country in its day was beautiful; although 
those never have lacked who could find no beauty except 
in cultivated fields or walls of brick and stone. 

The beauty of the desert is a thing apart. It has no 
likens There is no way in which it may be measured, 
nothing with which it ean be compared. It is, it has been 
ind ever shall be. We cannot much alter it. Men speak 
of making the desert blossom like the rose. Idle. The 
desert has always blossomed, has never ceased to bear its 
own flower of beauty. It has always kept its dignity, even 

iit :nguish 

Ihe desert has never asked you to admire it, for it never 
has needed coquetry. Like some imperial mistress, favor- 
ite of many kings, austerely 
miling at you from an tmme- 


The Great Forest on the North Rim of the Grand Canon Called the Kaibab 


The Old World has always known that there was such a 
thing as the future, and has always planned for it. In 
these times, when kings are in the discard, we might afford 
to ask whether all European customs were bad ones. The 
great lesson of the Old World for us is that it recognized 
beauty and recognized the future. 

When you cut a tree in Switzerland you plant another 
in its place, whereas in America you plant none but cut 
two more. There is more wild gamé in Bohemia than in 
all the United States. There are ancient oaks in England 
not even now sawed into bedroom suites marked down 
to $38.49. There have been many royal forests in various 
parts of Europe. 

There is something in the idea of a king’s forest—no 
matter through what arrogant oppression it got its estab- 
lishment —which will hit you exceedingly hard if you begin 
to think about it. Trees, not boards—the majesty and 
beauty of Nature never changed. Nothing marked down 


to $38.49, but everything given for what it worth, for- 
ever — yesterday, to-day, to-morrow—to the world, to 
humanity. 

I would suggest as a good line of side reading for those 
who think that the America of our fathers will be the 
America of our sons, the little reflection that, had all the 
forests of the Old World been cut down inside the first 
century of the Old World’s life, there would be just as big 
a demand for lumber in Europe as there is to-day; and 
if the cathedral money had all been put in a stocking or 
blown for wine, woman and song, all Europe would to-day 
be just as dead broke, and as eager to get some Near East, 
Far East, Close South or Extreme North relief from 
America as it is te-day. 

That is to say, the wiping out of a country’s assets, the 
using of its principal, solves no country’s industrial prob- 
lems, never has and never can. We don’t solve our own 
lumber shortage by insanely slashing off our last forests 
We don’t make Americans rich 
or happy by damming our last 




















morial grave, the desert lit 
entombed in its Valley of Scorn, 
and cares nothing for you or me 
} painted 
long ago. Its colors never yet 
have faded. In its fingers still 
lies the unfaded flower placed 
there by the hand of time. 


It arcophagus was 


Sold for a Song 


W" AT is the idea? Let us 
arrive upon that by means 
of certain leisurely circumlocu- 
tions, promising only that the 
idea is there and shall be found. 

Yes, we had besuty in Amer 
ica, such beauty as not all 
the rest of the world could 
claim But we cared for soil 
and not landscape, loved boards 
ind not trees, preferred dams 
to rivers. Our prairies are gone, 
our plains are gone, our forests 
ire gone. We have sold our 
fresh beauty of youth on the 
pen streets—-and < heap, so 
gha thy cheap! 

lo-day, in many ways, we are 
more like Europe than like 
America. In other ways might 
we not well be more so? We 
have adopted all the lower 
standards of Europe Why 


hould we not take en some of 








stream and using our last acre. 
The distress will be Just as great 
when all that isdone. Wedon’t 
by 
grazing to death the last of the 





solve the meat probl 


open range that we have left 
The press for range, the cost of 
beef and mutton will be just as 
great when we shall have used 
our last inch of land 


Ain Object Lesson 


\ HAT we really do need is 

some great object lesson, 
some lasting monument to fore- 
thought, which shall compel us 
to do a little 
these things and us to 
apply remedies before and not 
after it is too late. 

This, then, is the proposition 
that we can afford and ought to 
have, and cannot afford not to 
have: As good and great and 
beautiful and lasting a royal 
forest in America as any that 
any monarchy or republic in 
Europe ever owned. It should 
be in truth the Forest of Amer- 
ica. It should be the noblest 
in all the world, holding the 
most austere and regal beauty 
onearth. It should be set apart 





over 











the dignified traditions? 


The Grand Catton From Bright Angel Point 


to remain unchanged forever, 
the grandest natural work of 


} 
j 
} 
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National Forest. This View Was 


Almighty God now left in all 


and only one remaining spot ir 








Photographed From the 60:Foot Tower at Jacob Lake 


For one hundred fifty miles below it, on the south- 
ward, ran the Grand Cajfion of the Colorado, an impass- 
able gorge for more than two hundred miles, leaving its 


great natural beauty lan 
cial lines of Grand C: 
former National 


all America which has s 


beauty. It still is ours as a national possession. 
own as a nation the most beautiful forest of pine, fir 


commercial crossing out of all question. Grand Cafion and laps ov 


the North Rim for : 


spruce ever known in America, the largest body of virgin 
timber of any description now out-of 
States. It is beautiful beyond comparison. 


fifty miles in the square, but it 


east and west lay the desert, so meager that rail transpor- 
tation never crossed it to the south, because it did not pay 
There you have your two fences which have 
kept the great Kaibab Plateau as Nature made it. 


doors in the United y and exactly where the 
up northward into the lower edge 
not been used and it 
If we cut it down we 


of the great Kaibab 


would not be commercially missed. 
hould not solve one industrial problem. 


7 


For a long time sportsmen have known of that country. 
It, who hunted there in 1913, erected a 


; ' A Divided Principality 
1ational game refuge for all game on the land of the na- 


leave a greater problem forever unsolved. 





We have read that custon 


arily royal forests hold royal T WILL now require very 


created out of the United States public lands consultation of a cor w that the Grand 


stag herds. Very well. This one holds the greatest stag 
herd ever known in the United States ici 


twenty thousand black-tail deer 
thousand—are in that herd. 
skeptical as I rem of all burea 





Cafion National Park 
miles of devious and 


have a marvelously beautiful wilderness, the least known 
wilderness in the United States, already fenced off, already 
appraised and already set aside. 

In the worthy intent to protect it, or perhaps to make 


least ten to fifteen 





val forest of Upper 


are at least five to eight thousand n 


that forest. The number even 
really may be ten thousand. 

Such a pretentious preserve, 
given in grandiose gesture to 
posterity, surely ought, if it 
carried the name of the central 
figure of the American Republic, 
to be more beautiful than any 
imilarly devoted tract of all 
the earth’s surface. Can that 
now be true? 





Nature’s Fences 


iv CAN be true, and is true. 
All the earth holds no beauty 
such as lies practically unknown 
in the very last and very finest 
wilderness the United States 
now has or ever did have. 
Which statement you can test 
out for yourself as to fairness 
and truth in any way you like. 
It belongs to time, to humanity, 
to the King who loaned it to us. 
Who are we that we shall not 
give back to the King what is 
his own? If we do not we are 
none the richer. If we cannot 
we are poor indeed. 

The reason why this tremen- 
dous wilderness north of the 
Grand Cafion has so long re- 
mained almost unknown is per- 
fectly plain and simple when 
you come to look into it. We 
have this wilderness because 
we could not get at it. 


it more public, there also was put on a certain part of this 




















The North Rim, Grand Canon 
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Thomas Robinson € 
By HARRISON RHODES 


PRESTON 


r HOMAS ROBINSON of course grows 
older— a year older every year, to be 
quite accurate—and yet at the ripe age 

of nineteen and a half he does not in the least 

feel that he is upon the down 
grade Instead he would admit 
that he has still much to learn. 
Perhaps one of tne best times to 
learn is and always has been when 
our parents are away. It isn’t so 
much that you want to do any 
thing or go anywhere that you'd 
be ashamed to tell your father and 
But if you avoid 


the necessity of « x} lanations you 


mother about 


do feel more a man. This may 
erve briefly to indicate why young 
Mr. Robinson, left to his own de 
vices in New York City one eve 


ning in early September, thought 
that the moment had come to go 
forth quite alone to seek an ad 
venturous dinner in Bohemia. 

Cy nical and disillusioned articles 
in the magazines had of course 
taught him that Greenwich Village 
was now a tawdry fake and Broad- 
way cabarets mere traps to catch 
the Western visitor. But someone 
had teld Bobo Lindsay and Bobo 
had told Thomas Robinson about 
Moruccio’s 

People in New York are very 
mysterious about restaurants; itis 
ibsolutely essential in maintain 
ing a position with your friends to 
know places to eat which they do 
not. Bobo had confided Morus 
cio’s address to Thomas Robinson 
as one delivering into his hands a 
sacred charge. It was, so he led 
his friend to understand, little 
known outside the circles of the 
initiate of Manhattan, the illumi 
nate But in the evening, above 
all, it was said to be most agree- 
ably congested with the pleasant 
est, gayest theatrical and movie 
people, led there by its admirable 
and authentic Italian cuisine, its 
unbelievably low prices and—one 
was rather darkly led to suppose 
by its informal and congenial 

ial atmosphere. It was sug 
gested that you might find yourself 
rubbing elbows with almost any 
kind of person there. Even with 
ladies, so Thomas Robinson, from 
what Bobo Lindsay had hinted at, 
secretly suspected. We are now, 
we frankly admit, upon dangerous 
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devastating to a young man of ideals like 
Thomas Robinson, of finding a good woman 
where he was all braced, as it were, to en- 
counter a bad one? The poor wretch turned 
quite pale as he sat down. We 
hope to prove, however, that a 





gentleman may turn quite pale and 
still be a gentleman 

Is it possible that in some dim, 
remote days of the theater a 
younger, prettier Celeste had been 
mildly flirtatious? Even now she 
just a little preened herself as this 
interesting young stranger was 
deposited at her table. She ad- 
justed the cameo and she pushed 
the gray wisps back under the 
sorry picture hat. But Thomas 
tobinson was as one cut in marble 
He started ordering his food in a 
glacial calm. But the world had 
often treated Miss Hack with 
glacial calm. Part of her poor 
frightened courage was to ignore 
it, to practice her little gayeties, her 
old-fashioned elegances, as if she 
were still in that earlier, kindlier 
place the world had once been. 

“Tf you'll pardon my suggest- 
ing,” she began, “but I know.the 
place so well. You'll find the 
risotto with chicken livers very 
g vd—and very che ap. It’s what 
I call interesting food too.” 

Now oddly Thomas Robinson 
had really been on the point of 
ordering risotto, a dish he had 
ily praised. But he wa 
y with Miss Hack for not 


ing eighteen and a blonde, and 
g , 





painted and wicked, and he now 
politely but firmly called for a veal 
cutlet. And then remorse at his 
bad manners suddenly overtook 
him and he thanked her much more 
politely than he had ever intended 
Thomas Robinson was still too 
young to understand how danger- 
ous it is to be polite to women, or 








how politeness often only loosens 
their tongues 

“Well, you'll pardon my speak- 
ing to you. I always 
anybody I think may be in the 
profession.” 

‘“‘Profession?’’ asked Thomas 
Robinson, ‘Oh, do you mean you 
thought I was an actor?” 

“Aren’t you?” 

“No, not exactly,” he answered 

He hesitated a moment, for he 


speak to 











ground 

Nothing really wrong shall hap 
pen in this story. How, indeed, 
ould anything really wrong happen in a story about 
Thomas Robinson? But may there not be permitted just 
i very little of the modern frank way of writing? Oh, 
within reason, of course! 

Thomas Robinson had already in his more thoughtful 
moments faced the fact that in due time and with increas- 
ing years he would begin to encounter ladies of every 
kind: actresses, singers, movie queens—well, you know, 
all kinds; even perhaps show and chorus girls. Does not 
every very young man face just such a future? It was 
even to be considered that sore of these ladies might, shall 
we say, strike the note of virtue a little lightly. Sooner 
or later a man must face and deal with this problem. On 
the whele, sooner would be much better than later, 
Thomas Robinson thought. He meant no harm at all that 
evening or any other evening. Yet life is life. 

“There is no table, sir,”’ said the head waiter, and at 
ince it seemed to Thomas Robinson that the one desirable 
thing in the whole world was to dine where he wasn’t 
wanted. Perhaps he sighed. Somehow he must have 
touched the excellent Antonio. 

“Unless, sir,”’ went on that functionary, “you'll permit 
me to put you at a table with a lady.” 

“Ob, very well,” replied Thomas Robinson with a 
hypocritical false show of reluctance, “if she won’t mind.”’ 

There is not much use trying to conceal the depravity of 
his thoughts. He hoped she would be yellow-haired even 
{ she were bleached. He actually felt he could endure it if 


“Oh, it's Nothing! 





We've Reen Pats. And,"* She Finicthed Proudty, “That's How the Theater Is** 


her cheeks were rouged and her lips reddened. He would 
bear it like a man of the world even if she were really a 
little wicked. Of course he might very likely ultimately 
turn her mind to higher and better things. Is this not the 
uplifting, agreeable vision of all handsome good young 
men since Armand discovered what a really fine character 
the lady of the camellias had? 

Thomas Robinson followed Antonio as one in a waking 
dream. Her cheeks were a little rouged, and her lips were 
a little reddened. So much for youth’s bright dream! But 
it was a strange, unexpected autumnal glow. There was a 
sad Spanish-lace picture hat with a crimson rose, all in the 
fashion of several years ago. From beneath its once gay 
brim there trailed a few wisps of hair; gray, not the golden 
hair that Thomas Robinson had planned. There was a 
black dress—even the boy could tell that it was of some 
sleazy cheap material. But it was cut bravely low, and 
upon a poor wrinkled neck she wore a small string of imi- 
tation pearls. On her breast was a cameo. They came 
into style again five or six years ago, and somehow you 
instinctively knew that it had then seemed very lucky that 
in a meager treasure box was to be found this family in- 
heritance. But cameos are in style no longer. Will this 
light sketch suffice as the portrait of Miss Celeste Hack, an 
actress, but not, alas, a very wicked woman? 

Novelists have often noted how shattering it is to a 
man’s soul to discover a bad woman in what he hoped was 
a good one. But have they observed the effect, even more 


remembered how very good an actor 
pe ople had once said he w as in an 
amateur play at Southampton 

“Well,” said the lady, ‘I think you bught to be. You 
have the appearance for it, and the temperament, I’m 
sure,” 

Of course it is not easy for a woman to flatter a grown 
man. But even a grown man will listen to reason. And 
it was only reasonable to take some stock in the judgment 
of an actress who had appeared with all the leading Amer 
ican artists. 

Thomas Robinson would have remembered her if he 
had been old enough, she said, smiling what had perhap 
once been a dazzling smile. In spite of everything, she 
added rather parenthetically, she kept to the Bohemian 
habits of her profession; she frequented Moruccio’s, where 
the food was cheap and delightful, and where a lady was 
positively expected to smoke her cigarette. Not that sh 
didn’t anywhere do that! An actress had privileges, she 
should hope! 

Thomas Robinson offered her a cigarette from quite a 
good flat gold case. She insisted on scratching the match 
and offering him a light. The atmosphere had become 
definitely more friendly and the charm of Moruccio’s more 
evident. 

That was Lillie Loftus over there with the bobbed 
blond hair. That dark man was James O’Heriot, and that 
funny little Frenchman was Désiré Chaplor, the moving 
picture director, and so on. 

Of none of these famous people had Thomas Robinson 
ever heard a word. But even to talk of them so familiarly 


4) 






warmed the air around him. 
Hack for not being what she was not. 

She was not, it appeared, acting at the moment. Thomas 
Robinson, she assumed, knew as well as she did what a 


He began to forgive Miss 


terrible season it was in the theaters. Our young friend 
had, indeed, seen with indifference a squib or two to that 
effect in the papers. But now suddenly he found himself 
wondering just what a bad season meant. Doubtless the 
bad, small, lovely blondes of his earlier imagination would 
be constantly in demand even in a bad 
would not more withered poor old darlings with pre- 
posterous names like Celeste Hack find it rough, wintry 
going? For a moment he meditated philosophically, per- 
haps even cynically, on the possibilities life held of going 


season. Sut 





forth in search of gayety and finding something not quite 
SO gay. 
And then 
He had alre ady once thought — if it 
man to think such a thing, 


suddenly a perfectly swell thing happened. 
is possible for a gentle 
and we are almost ashamed 
to tell it of him— he had thought that perhaps—of course 
he wasn’t at all sure that as she looked across the room 
Miss Lillie Loftus had not been wholly unaware of his 
existence. Now she seemed to recognize 
Miss Hack for the first time, bowed smilingly and then, 
obeying doubtless a pretty girlish impulse, jumped up and 


looked again, 


crossed the room 
“Oh, I haven’t 


were we toget he rin?” 


een you since we were together in— what 
asked Miss Loftus, 

Of course according to the strictest rules of etiquette 
Thomas Robinson need not have risen to his feet, as he 
was not really of Miss Hack’s party. The fact that he did 
so, however, quite excuses Miss Loftus in casting a per- 
fectly bewildering glance at him. 

“Tt was in Clarice’s Captive, wasn’t it? I was the 
replied Miss Hack. ‘A bad part.” 

Thomas Robinson continued to stand. Miss Loftus was 
not apparently interested in discussing the insufficiency of 
Miss Hack’s former réle. She « hanged the subject witha 
shake of bobbed blond hair. 

“Ts he?—oh, I suppose he isn’t your son!” 

“Oh, dearie!"’ protested Celeste. Then, “ 
Miss Lillie Loftus, Mr. — 


houseke eper,”” 


You'll let me 
present him. Oh, my!” and 


he hesitated 
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Thomas Robinson supplied the name. He asked the 
fair one to sit down, and he heard her say no. He wished 
with all his heart he was an actor. It wasn’t exactly that 
he fell in love, which was not for him a really difficult thing 
But it al! excited him, made his heart beat a little fasts 
made his thoughts whirl confusedly in his head. This was 
indeed the life! 

She had no sooner come than she was going 
that she had told Miss Hack that ng a 
play called The Night Owl and that she had put her hand 
in his to say good-by. 


He realize d 


she was rehears 


“You'll come to the first night, Mr. Rol ! ‘ 
murmured. 
“Perhaps I'll come to every night,”’ he blurted out as she 


fled away. 
Miss Hack regarded him fixedly 
“That's what they want now on the : 
darkly. ‘Not acting, not the kind of thing I have spent 
all the years of my life learning. You'd thin} 
on, “that the world owed me at least a dinner at 


* she went 
Moruc 
cio’s.” 

The waiter had brought her bill, and at that 
young Mr. Robinson again took a cigarette 
good flat gold case. Miss Hack gazed at it ar 
both, and fumbled in her pocket. 

“T’ve lost my purse,’’ she announced blankly 

“Well, what am I to do?” growled the waiter 

She looked at Thomas Robin 

“Let me pay,” that young gentleman said prompt 
“T’ve had such a good time, and I’m so interested, ar 
be watching the newspapers to see what you're i 
go to your first night too. No, don’t say anything about it 
Just let’s pretend,” said Thomas Robinson, “that I asked 
you out to dine.” 

“That’s awfully nice of you.”” And then 

Eat and run isn’t manners, but I 
must.”” She held out a hand. “ You're a nice youn 
Mr. Robinson. I don’t know that Moruccio’s is the best 
place for you.” 

She turned and went halfway across the room 
looked after her. He saw her stop ar 
seated herself again, and her poor old face looked older it 
spite of the rouge 


moment 
mm the quite 
d the bill 


son, not the waiter 


d V'll 
11° 


1 
ein, and 


‘I’ve got to go now. 





d come back She 


“T can’t do it,” she said in a low 
my purse 
She opened a worn leather walle 
“There isn’t 


Robinsor 


and I’m going to pay.” 


much in it, is t 


voice “T haven't lost 


st 


here asked Thoma 


leaning over, imp ely enough, to look into it 

She closed the purse almost viciously and pushed a dollar 
bill across the table to him. He slowly and meditatively 

thed uit upon the white—well, it was pretty 
white able t! 

I was b ind bred a lad is companion was pro- 
testing ‘lam a lad l did t nee before when I was 
hard pushed and | thoug! 1 were rich.” 

I gue I am ct i vered Thomas Rol on, hi 
eye t on the moothed it dollar bill I've got 
twe ! in my p t \ 

L fel ett iz i pre iwa vill hbecalse you re 

) ¢ 

I Rol t blust 1 he ! weakne he 
could get d ol 

B whe 1 th of ‘ ntinued it’s just 
Herc Ist uu are so sweet that | illdn t get way with it 
I had to e back and ts 

“That i wonderful npliment,”’ murmured the boy, 
{ plus! ¥ Pell f ‘ ( il t shyl and he 
quoted a phrase he had thought of earlier is it pretty 
rou} 

““T have thada \ k f i 

Her breath came t she i crying. She 
even gallant extracted a lip stick fror me dim recess 
ind reddened up a | 

I get di wed metime the waiting in offices, 
you Know; and authors d t see to write about any- 
thing but flapper I ywaday) and the ever write about 
lacie 

“Probably the author iret pre len exclaimed 
I} ma tobi I ! 

Who sha iy he went ve wide of the mark? Miss 
Hack gave a e laug " t alive ! wit But it 
was not yet @ very gay iaug! 

“You were an awf iliy good actre ist ww when you 


pretended well, you know. If 


you then I bet he’d have given yo 


any manager had seen 


a »} 


Continued on Page 77 























“You'll Let Me Present Him. Miss Lillie Loftus, Mr. 
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By RICHARD CONNELL 





O 


E WOULDN'T give a cent,” 
announced Mrs. Pottle, blot- 
ting up the nucleus of a tear 


on her cheek with the tip of her 
»ved finger. “‘ Not one red cent.” 
“What did you want a red cent for, honey?” inquired 
Mr. Pottle absently, from out the depths of the sporting 


page 
‘Who wouldn’t give you a red cent?” 
“Old Felix Winterbottom,” Mrs. Pottle answered. 
Mr. Pottle put down his paper. 
*Do you mean to say you tackled old Frosty-face Felix 
himself?"’ he demanded with interest and some awe. 
I certainly did,” replied his wife. tight in his own 
flice,”’ 
ler spouse made no attempt to conceal his admiration. 
‘What did you say;. then what did he say; then what 
lid you say?” he queried 
‘I was very polite,”” Mrs. Pottle answered, ‘‘and tact- 
ful. I said ‘See here, now, Mr. Winterbottom, you are the 
chest man in the county, and yet you have the reputation 
f being the most careful with your money See! 
“T’ll bet that put him in a good humor,” said Mr. Pottle 
a murmured aside. 
‘You know perfectly well, Ambrose, that old Felix 
Winterbottom is never in a good humor,” said his wife. 
After talking with him I really believe the story that he 
has never smiled in his life. Well, anyhow, I said to him, 
See here now, Mr. Winterbottom, I’m going to give you a 
hance to show people your heart is in the right place, 


after all. The day nursery we ladies of the Browning- 





lagore Club of Granville are starting needs just one 

















Mr. P. Bradtey Gutick, Bony But Impressive, in a Grecian 
Robe, Prectaimed That He Was the Spirit of Civilization 


Won't you let me put you down for 
that amount 
Mr. Pottle whistled. “Did he bite you?” he asked. 
| thought for a minute he was going to,” admitted 
Mrs. Pottle, “and then he said, ‘Are the Gulicks interested 
in this?’ I said, ‘Cf eourse they are! Mrs. P. Bradley 
Gulick is chairman of the Pink Contribution Team, and 
Mrs. Wendell Gulick is chairman ‘Stop!’ said Mr. 
Winterbottom, giving me that fishy look of his, like a 
halibut in a cake of ice. ‘In that case, I wouldn't give a 
cent, not one red cent. Good day, Mrs. Pottle.’ I went.” 

Mr. Pottle wagged his head sententiously. 

‘You'll never get a nickel out of him now,” he declared. 
“Never. You might have known that Felix Winter- 
bottom would not go into anything the Gulicks were in. 
And,” added Mr, Pottle thoughtfully, “I can’t say that I 
blame old Felix much.” 

‘Ambrose!’ reproved Mrs. Pottle, but her rebuke 
lacked a certain whole-heartedness. ‘‘'The Gulicks are nice 
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people; the nicest people in 
Granville.” 

“That's the trouble with 
them,” retorted Mr. Pottle; 
“they never let you forget it. 
That’s what ails this town; 
too much Gulicks. I’m not 
the only one who thinks so, 
either.” 

She did not attempt rebut- 
tal, beyond saying, ‘‘ They’re 
our oldest family.” 

“Bah!” said Mr. Pott! 
He appeared to smolder, and 
then he flamed out: ‘‘Hon- 
est, Blossom, those Gulicks 
make me just a little bit sick 
to the stummick. Just be- 
cause some ancestor of theirs 
came over in the Mayflower, 
and because some other an- 
cestor happened to own the 
farm this town was built on, 
you'd think they were the 
Duke of Kackiack, or some- 
thing. The town grew up and 
made ’em rich, but what did 

they ever do for the 

town?” 

“Well,” began Mrs. 
Pottle, more for the sake 
of debate than from 
conviction, “‘there’s Gu- 
lick Avenue, and Gulick Street, and Gulick Park 

“Oh, they give their name freely enough,” said Mr. 
Pottle. ‘“‘But what did they give to the day-nursery 
fund?” 

“They did disappoint me,’’ Mrs. Pottle admitted. 
“They only gave fifty dollars, which isn’t much for 
the second wealthiest family in town, but Mrs. P. 
Bradley Gulick said we could put her name at the 
head of the list ‘a 

Mr. Pottle’s affable features attained an almost sar- 
donie look. 

“O-ho!”’ he said, pointedly. ‘‘O-ho!” 

He flamed up again. 

“That's exactly the amount those pirates added to 
the rent of my barber shop,” he stated, and then, pas- 
sion seething in his ordinarily amiable bosom, he went 
on, ‘‘A fine lot, they are, to be snubbing a self-made 
man like Felix Winterbottom, and turning up their thin 
blue noses at Felix Winterbottom’s tannery.” 

““Ambrose,”’ said his wife, with lifted blond eyebrows, 
‘please don’t make suggestive jokes in my presence.” 

“Honey swat key Molly pants,”’ returned Mr. Pot- 
tle with a touch of bellicosity. “It’s no worse than 
other tanneries; and it’s the biggest in the state. Those 
Gulicks give me a pain, I tell you. You can't pick up 
a paper without reading: ‘Mr. P. Bradley Gulick, one 
of our leading citizens, unveiled a tablet in the Gulick 
Hook and Ladder Company Building yesterday in honor 
of his ancestor, Saul Gulick, one of the pioneers who 
hewed our great state out of the wilderness, and whose 
cider press stood on the ground now occupied by the 
hook-and-ladder company.’ Or ‘Mrs. Wendell Gulick 
read a paper before the Society of Descendants of 
Officers Above the Rank of Captain on General Wash- 
ington’s Staff on the heroic part played by her ancestor, 

Major Noah Gulick, at the Battle of Saratoga.’ If it isn’t 
that it’s ‘The Spinning Wheel Club met at Mrs. Gulick’s 
palatial residence to observe the anniversary of the birth 
of Phineas Gulick, the first red-headed baby born in 
Massachusetts.’ Bah, is what I say. Bah!” 

He seethed and bubbled and broke out again. 

“You'd think to hear them blow that the Gulicks 
discovered ancestors and had 'em patented. I guess 
the Pottles had an ancestor or two. Even Felix Winter- 
bottom had ancestors.” 

“Probably haddocks,” said Mrs. Pottle coldly. 
“He can keep his old red cents.” 

“He will, never fear,’ her husband assured her. 
**After the way he and his family have been treated by 
the Gulicks, I don’t blame him.” 

Mrs. Pottle pumped up a sigh from the depths of a 
deep bosom and sank tearfully to a divan. 

“And I'd set my heart on it,” she sobbed. 


“What, dear?” 


“For the Fifth and Last 
Time,’* Said the Tired 
and Harassed Voice of 
Mrs. Pottte, ‘You Can« 
not Wear Pants. Spirits 

Never Do" 
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“The day nursery. And it’s to 
fail for want of a miserable thou- 
sand dollars.” 

“Don’t speak disrespectfully of 
a thousand dollars, Blossom,’” Mr 
Pottle enjoined hisspouse. ‘‘That’s 
five thousand shaves. And don’t 

expect me to give any- 
thing more. You know 
perfectly well the barber 
business is not what it 
used to be. I can’t give 
another red cent.” 

Mrs. Pottle sniffed. 

“Who asked you for 
your red cents?”’ she in- 
quired with spirit. “I'll 
make the money myself.” 

“You, Blossom?” 

\ “Yes. Me.” 

“But how?” 

She rose majestically; 
determination was in her 
pose, and the light of in- 
spiration was in her bright 
blue eyes. 

“We'll give a pageant,” 
she announced. 

“A pageant?’’ Mr. 
Pottle showed some di 
may. “A show, Blos- 
som?” 

\ “Evidently,” she said, 
“‘you have not read your 
cd encycl ypedia under a sid 

‘I’m only as far as 
‘ostriches,’’’ he answered 
humbly 
““*A pageant,’’’ she quoted, ‘“‘‘is an elaborate exhibition 
or spectacle, a series of state ly tableaux or liv ing pictures 


frequently historic, and often with poetic spoken inter 
ludes.’”’ 
“Ah,”” beamed Mr. Pottle, nodding understandingly, 


“‘a circus!”’ 

“Not in the least, Ambrose. Does your mind never 
soar? A pageant is a very beautiful and serious thing, with 
lots of lovely costumes, hundreds of people, horses, hi 
toric scenes She broke off suddenly. ‘‘When wa 
Granville founded?” 

He told her. Her eyes sparkled. 

““Wonderful!”’ she cried. ‘This year it will be two 
hundred years old. We'll give an historic pageant ~The 
Growth of Civilization in Granville.” 

“Tt sounds expensive,’’ objected Mr. Pottle. 

“Don’t be sordid, Ambrose,” said his wife. 

“I’m not sordid, Blossom,” he returned. “I’m a prac 
tical man. I know these kermises and feats. My cousin 
Julia Onderdonk got up a pageant in Peoria once, and now 
she hasn’t a friend in the place. Besides, it only netted 
fourteen dollars for the Bide-a-Wee Home. Now, honey 
why not give a good old-fashioned chicken supper in the 
church hall, with perhaps a minstrel show afterward?”’ 

“Chicken supper! Minstrel show! Oh, Am- 
brose!”’ His wife’s snort was the acme of refine 
ment. ‘Have you no soul? This pageant 
be an inspiring 
thing. It will 
make for, I might 
almost say mili- 
tate for, a com- 
munity spirit. 
Other communi- 
ties give pageant 
after pageant. 
Shall Granville 
lag behind? Here 
is a chance fora 




















She Tapped Her Narrow 
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real community get-together. Here is a chance to give our 
' young people the wonderful history of their town ig 
1 “‘And also a chance for all the Gulick tribe to parade 
around in colonial clothes with spinning wheels under their 
arms,” put in Mr. Pottle. 
“T’m afraid we can’t avoid that,” admitted his wife 
ruefully. ‘After all, they are our oldest family.” 
She meditated. 
P ‘“*T suppose,” she mused, “that Mrs. P. Bradley Gulick 
would have to be the Spirit of Progress ” 
’ ‘Progress shouldn’t be fat and wall-eyed,” interposed 
Mr. Pottle. She ignored this. 
“And I suppose that odious freckled daughter of hers 
would have to be the Spirit of Liberty or Civilization or 
ymething important; and I suppose that pompous Mr. 
I thinl 


Gulick would have to be the Pioneer Spirit. Stil 
it could be managed. Now, you, Ambrose, can b¢ 
*T don’t want to be the spirit of anything * he declared 
, “Count me out, Blossom.” 
Mrs. Pottle assumed a hurt pout, 
For my sake?” she said. 
“I’m no actor,” he stated, 
“Oh, I don’t want you to act,”’ she said. ‘ You're to be 
treasurer.” 
N He wrinkled up his nose and brow into a frown 
“The dirty work!” he exclaimed. ‘That’s the way, the 
world over. Us Pottles do the dirty work and the Gulicks 





et the glory. No no, no, no! 
An appealing tear stole down her pink chee} 
‘Mr. Gallup wouldn't treated me that way he 





id. Mr. Gallup had been her first husband 
Mir. Pottle knew resistance was futile 
Oh, all right. I'll be treasurer 


She smiled. “‘ Now one more tiny favor 


‘I want you to be the Spirit of History and read the 











































































! rh ey logue 
‘ “Me? I’m no spirit I’m a boss barber.” “*! Trust ‘tis Not the Wily Redskin I Just Heard Whooping in the Forest"’ 
“Well, if you don’t take the job I suppose I can get one 
d f the Gulicks.” Ambrose. Haven't I trouble enough without my own hu I didn't want anything rough like that in my pageant 
q He considered a second band adding to it?” Besides, it happ Lin the yunt and the true tact 
All right,’’ he d. “I'll be ry. But She pressed her brow as if it ached. Piles of costumes are that the Indians chased the settlers fourteen miles 
inde tand one tl r, here and now I'll not wear tights.”’ mostly tinsel and cheesecloth hields, tomahawks, bri and scalped three of then Of course, it wouldn't do to 
She conceded him that point dles and bits of scenery were strewn about the Pottle how a Gulick running from an Ind o she insisted 
‘Say,”” he asked, struck by a thought, ‘“‘how do you parlor. She sank into a morris chair and stitched that I change history around and make the settlers win 
o now what spirits are going to be in this? Who is going to fiercely at an al gel’ wing Her eye were the eyes of one the batth 
ite this tl rw?” at bay. “None of the nice young men were willing to be Indiar 
‘Tl am,” ttle “It’s been one thing ufter another,’ he declaimed and be chased » 1] had tol i tougn ing le vl wed 
* Those Gulicks are maku g my life miserable And just Brant ivan l believe tne ca him Beans ang nine 
u now I hada note from Etta Runkle’s mother saying that if other young fellows from the horseshoe wor to play li 
he not decent,”” objected Mr. Pottle fervidly. ‘‘How in the Masque of the Fruits and Flowers of Botts County dian at fifty cents apiece.’ 
an I keep the respect of the community if I go round _ her little Etta has to be an onion while little Gertrude Mr. Pottle looked anxio 
this.”” He indicated his pink knees, which blushed Crump is a violet, she wor ’t lend us that white horse for “I know that Beansy Brannigan,” he ud liow 1s 
like spring rosebuds beneath a the Paul Revere’s Ride Scene that gang behaving?” 
somewhat nebulous toga of cheese- “T had to make that hateful stupid child of hers a violet “Oh, pretty well. But ten Indians at fifty cents an 
cloth. and change Gertrude Crump to an onion; and now Mr Indian is five dollars, and we in't afford it 
“If I can’t wear pants I don’t Crump is mad and won't let any of her children appear i: She was tearful agai 
want to be the Spirit of His the page ant.” ‘Already the costumes have st tour hundred d 
tors " he added. “Well,” ren Pottle, “ lon’t see why you had and more. We'll be lu y to make expenses U the Gulict 
“Forthe fifthandlast to hav vere’s Ride, ar He did ride all keep on putting in expensive scen he moaned 
time,’’saidthetiredand the t hio, did he?”’ She busied herself with the angel's wing, then paused 
harassed voice of Mrs. } she replied tartl t want t is Am se nave 1 lea | hist 
Pottle, ‘“‘you cannot to put him is Gulick insisted. She said it wa epilogue 
wear pants Spirits her ancestor, lijah Gulick, who lent Paul Revere the For answer he sprang to | leet, wrapped |! Cheese 
never do. That settles horse. That's why I have to have Paul Revere st yp in the th toga about him tru i ( ‘ in attituce i 
it Not another word, middle of his mde and Say nd loudly 
“Gallant stallion, swift and noble Who 1,ol 
4 Lent me by my good friend Gulicl H j 
Patriot, scholar, king of horseme ( el he y 
Speed ye, speed ye, speed ye onward!” Of our G 
How S t ot ( 
Mr. Pottle groaned 
Is there anytl nyu Ame H } 
} history the Gulicks didi have a f / 
hand it ” he sked But 
Blossom, that horse of the Rut “Stop! ed Mrs. } lea bu ihe 
kles’ is no gallant il she lal ed Y 
the one Matt Runkle use on! here ea lew tl ‘ | 
milk route. Everyone in tow: remarked Mr. I ] 
KNOWS Agnes H 1 t ide ner ip ! ju t 
‘I can’t help it,” said Mr What do you mea he inquire 
&l Pottle wearily. ‘Wendell Gul ‘Oh, I found out a thing or t ” he replied, “when | 
unior, who plays Paul Revere, va 10OW it the capita ist week ] } ippened t 
insisted on having a white horse the state torical et br and ru ‘ 
and Agnes was the only one | ld record 
ould get.” He chuckled 
‘They’re the insistingest pe ‘P. Bradl I didn’t have t ‘ 
H ple I ever knew,” observed Mr there to e them to me, he i 
Pottle he did 
His wife gave out the sadde An 
sound in the world, the short sob Oh, 1 t I'm a} 
of thwarted authorship and cal t let or the ' 
‘They've just about ruined pester me hese d a I 
my pageant,”’ she said. ‘*M ip or l 
Gulick insisted on that There if t ! eye, and M I 
battle between the and Ambrose I aid f lo a n 
the Indian just because a pageant I'll never f rgive 
Chest, and a Look of Horror Crept Into Her Face great-great-uncle of hers was in it He snorted Continued on Page 34 
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after my return from Washington, the St. 

Louis papers were filled with mounting 
reports of the Chicago fire. Extras issued; 
the people of our older and larger sister city, moving 
leisurely in their dominantly Southern fashion, slowed 
down a little further to discuss the alarming news of de- 
struction in the lake-shore town, and then waked up to a 
characteristic in its impulsive generosity and 
dash as a cavalry charge by Early. My interest was local 
and my contributions of curiosity principally obstructive. 

One idol of our St. Louis boys was H. Clay Sexton, the 
head of the fire department. Sexton was the typical fire 
chief of that time: red leather helmet with white-and-gold 
escutcheon; flannel shirt; broad belt and buckle; trousers 
He carried a silver speaking trumpet pre- 

ented by admiring citizens and insurance companies. 
But behind the picturesque make-up and inside the burly 
body there was a real man with a brain. Ahead of the 
newspapers the telegraph brought to this chief constant 
news of the fire’s progress and the work of the fighters; 
and then suddenly the alarming report that the flames in 
the acres of waoden houses that made the Chicago of that 
period had got beyond control by the local department. 
The water system was unequal to the drain upon it. En- 
gines able to work and men eager to do so were without 
hose enough or water. 

Somewhere over a St. Louis engine house Clay Sexton 
was working like a codrdinating marshal, anticipating the 
ultimate call— his firemen, his material, his machines and 
hose reels, the broad-breasted, long-legged horses, the 


rescue 4s 


in high boots. 


stock cars ready for them at the chutes, the flat cars with 
skids and blocks and ties for the machines, the fastest 
passenger engines, the ablest engineers all at readiness and 
attention. Then the call. 

Daily express-train time from St. Louis to Chicago was 
nine hours. Clay Sexton, with his train of stock cars and 
flats, with nine fire engines, reels, horses and firemen, went 
up there in a fraction over five hours. The gallant feature 
was the readiness and the run. The work after arrival was 
prosaic enough,.though vital. The visiting engines dipped 
their suckers into Lake Michigan and fed water by con- 
stant relay to the local men more familiar with the ground. 
che fact that two hundred and fifty persons met death in 
‘hat fire and ninety-eight thousand were rendered destitute 
I heard many times. The oral message was tame, however, 
and fleeting in effect compared with the picture of the old 
General Lyon Number 4, our neighborhood engine, swing- 
ing out for her part in that enterprise of relief. 


Amateur Publishing 


NOTHER outstanding feature of those days is a noon- 
hour book of weekly newspaper illustrations of the 
Franco-Prussian War, none now definite but all making a 
vague mental frame and background somehow inseparably 
tied to an otherwise unconnected statement of Gen. Phil 
Sheridan's, The general had seen. somewhat of the French 
and German conduct in that war. As the result of his 
observations he thought that the German soldiers could, 
on equal terms, conquer those of any other nation except 
the American; that the American's superiority lay in 
initiative. Other soldiers seemed to act only upon com- 
mand; the American also obeyed, but added to his obe- 
dience the individual activity of starting frontier fashion 
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every night to intrench or to build or to do other essential 
things for himself without waiting for the word. In 
Sheridan’s belief, political freedom and its responsibility 
had produced a better unit. Phil should have been at 
Chateau-Thierry. Perhaps he was. At any rate, his 
commendation of individual initiative gave it lasting im- 
portance in my small decisions. 

I hope I may tell of another trifle that will amuse a 
million boys, perhaps mar a thousand jackknives and de- 
termine one or two embryo James McNeill Whistlers. 
Halfway up the steps to the Capitol dome in Washington 
there used to be a door, sometimes ajar, letting to a room 
wherein were the batteries of the simple electric system of 
1870. If a boy dipped his knife blade into one of the many 
jars of copperas solution that stood on the low sheives, and 
let the blade dry without wiping it, the steel in appearance 
turned to copper. When I philanthropically tried that on 
father’s knife at a neighborhood battery in St. Louis my 
pride was tempered by his explaining that the color was 
acquired, not unlike many a later luster, by the copper’s 
eating into the steel and to that slight degree dulling 
its edge. 

With a tolerant wisdom that untiringly tried to steer 
my destructive impulses into productive channels, he took 
a clean blade on my knife, patiently rubbed it in different 
directions with a piece of lithographic crayon until it had a 
full coating of dense black grease over it; then with 
one point of a broken steel pen he had me write my 
name through the black field. 

To this writing he had me apply a few drops of 
the fluid and let it stand till the shining letters of 
steel bubbled into crusty copper. When, after two or 
three minutes, both crayon field and copper ashes 
were washed off the written name was there, etched 
into the blade of the owner’s knife. 

That year in the high school I bit a score of auto- 
graphs on schoolmates’ knives. Among the bene- 
ficiaries in the senior grade was a boy named Will 
Harlow. Harlow had literary ambitions, a hand 
printing press with a six-by-eight chase, and pos- 
sessed a curling, back-blown pompadour that should 
have had an Eton collar with it. He was a typical 
Rollo, Aware of my ability to do outline drawings, 
such as they were, and seeing in this litho-crayon- 
and-copperas combination a way to simple etching, 
Harlow proposed the publication of a magazine. To- 
gether we undertook it. The magazine was named 
Scratches and Sketches. We issued five numbers, I 
think, at irregular intervals, approximately a fort- 
night, with some paid ads—eight pages of short 
stories, verse and local comment, all furnished by 
Harlow, and three or four pages of alleged etchings 
made by me. 

These etchings were done on zine plates bought 
at the tinsmith’s, laboriously burnished with a hand 
burnisher by me, coated with lithograph crayon, 
drawn with a pen and bitten with a saturated solu- 
tion of copperas. The prints were made on superior paper 
as inserted etchings should be, at a professional shop, and 
then pasted into the letter-press stuff. 

Subscriptions were few despite our courageous proclama- 
tions, but enough copies were issued to embroil Harlow 
and me. His playful comment upon our acquaintances 
in North St. Louis met with several demands for retrac- 
tions and apologies. Some real enmities were established. 

One bellicose warning delivered to me to transmit to 
Harlow, who was keeping out of sight, as grown-up editors 
are said sometimes’ to do, carried a descriptive word for 
our magazine that stuck. The complainant was one 
William F. Putnam, a fine youngster, who became in early 
manhood an influential miller in Cleveland, where he had 
as a side line a stable of trotters, one of which in fraternal 
recollection he called Gus Thomas. Billy in our St. Louis 
days was a handy boy with his fists; a good, clean, up- 
standing, handsome lad, looking the world in the eye as I 
am sure he still does. 

Holding my lapel after our second or third issue he said, 
“You tell Mr. Harlow that if he ever mentions my name 
in his damned almanac again,"’ and so on. 

I never recovered from “‘almanac."’ Nine years later in 
the playlet of Editha’s Burglar I had the burglar refer by 
that term to the paper of Editha’s papa, and I spoke the 
burglar’s line myself some four hundred consecutive times, 
but with no ultimate relief. 

The rector of Grace Church in our district also found 
some ethical flaws in our unripened policy. These and 
similar incidents, and the expense account, decided Har- 
low’s mother, who was a widow in modest circumstances, 
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to withhold further financial support. Some 
years later, when for a partner’s guaranty to 
a theatrical manager the sheriff took our 
printing office in Kansas City and the ill 
will of a weekly paper that languished therein, the fu- 
neral wasn’t nearly so depressing as our farewell to the 
“almanac.” 

In writing one’s recollections for publication the experi- 
enced advise cautious utterance concerning living persons, 
and a news sense that shall choose as subjects men already 
in the public notice. I am unaware of any notorious inter- 
est in Frederick W. Ruckstull, though I am not ignorant 
of his claim upon Fame herself. Mr. Ruckstull, who to-day 
is still young and a few years my senior, is the author of 
that Victory monument in Jamaica, Long Island, against 
which from four directions sober motorists used to drive 
on foggy nights until the city authorities, after the manner 
of ruling minds in normal democracies, concluded that four 
iron lamp-posts were cheaper than numerous rosewood 
coffins and thereupon set up a cordon of strong lights. 


Ruck’s Opinion of Ruck 


HAT Victory identifies Mr. Ruckstull for the sporting 

New Yorker. The tourists will recall his beautiful fe- 
male nude of Evening in the American Hall of Sculpture 
in the New York Metropolitan Museum. Pennsylvania 
has his equestrian Hartranft in front of her capitol; St. 
Louis his decorative Mercury and eagle in Portland Place; 
and the Southland his cavalier,Gen. Wade Hampton, and 
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four or five Confederate monuments. Washington and 
other cities have from his studio other mature and classical 
performances. 

Ruckstull, an Alsatian by birth, was brought to St. Louis 
by his parents at the age of two. Fifteen years later he 
attracted the attention of my father. Into the profound 
talk of this wise man of forty-three and that positive phi- 
losopher of seventeen I gradually won my way. My father 
respected me—either already or still; I had to prove it to 
Ruck. I wish to mark the boy Ruckstull now in this year 
1871, when he first comes into my ken, because he still is 
there in 1921, the least deviating note in this revolving rug 
of life. Whenever after any sentimental vertigo I can first 
get my feet on the floor and partly retard the vibrating 
patterns in the carpet and on the wall paper, as soon as I 
can locate Ruck amongst them the rest begin to orient and 
grow less vocal. 

In appearance he is now as gray as Senator Lodge and 
as bald as Sir Oliver. When I first saw him he was black- 
haired, black-eyed, athletic. It may be that some slight 
changes have also taken place in my make-up. In 1894, 
when the caricature of him on this page was drawn in our 
guest book at New Rochelle by lamplight, he was still dark- 
haired, but had lost some locks, as indicated. 

Dear old Frederic Remington, who sat by on that 
Christmas night and looked on and laughed all through the 
execution, said, ‘ You’re not only getting a portrait of Ruck 
but of Ruck’s opinion of Ruck.” 

Father had heard young Ruckstull speak in what now 
would be a Boy Scout debating society, but was then 
an Episcopal attempt to divert the gang spirit of our 
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I Louis incorrigibles. Concurrently with this 
Church Debating Society there was organized a Marion 
Place Dramatic Club, for which I wrote my first full eve- 
ning’s play, named Alone. Our leading lady was Mittens 
Willet, who subsequently became the juvenile lead for 
John MeCu lough and the wife of Her ry Aveling, a leadir gz 
man and star of the late While Mittens was \ 
us her leading was Robert Cornell, earlie 


North St. Grace 


seventies 


man 





as a Jefferson City page boy. Cornell did r 
st real-estate agent in St. Louis, but he 
rnament to the American stage 
That year to the old Ol vic Theater in St. Louis—-not 
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of laterfame. Dill 


On His Last Leg f 
Le Médecin Malgré Lui. Dillo 


character 


adapted from Moli 





; performance w 





a masterpiece of finish in technic, rich in bypla 
and pause, and as li eral an education in wl 
added expression can give to mere line / 
Frank Bacon’ Lig tnin’ / 
Both Cornell and Mittens, superior in seri y 
work as they were, insisted that this comedy part X / 





of O'Callahan was for me I 

then a fifteen-cent yellowback, available to 

in} buye T We ga\ l mar times In parlor Augustus Thomas’ Sketch of Frederic Remington From Life 
in the parsonage, in the hall over Sturgeon Meat 

Market, and on the road. I shall recur to that compact But not every boy will have a frozen Mississippi to w 
little two-act farce; once when it | a company out of over, with the Great Dipper half upside down in 
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I do so perhap uch of my yé h readers as continue way to the Illinois side, while off to the right of his path the 
to trail may note a connection between those grown-up piers of the Eads Bridge, then to be the eighth wonder of 
enterprises, running in the Hopper instance into a fortune, the world, are as yet only a few feet above the river’s level, 
ind these small beginnings, like learning in amateur days r great ram breakwaters prowed like battleships against 
a good play will. They may infer that the money side of — the frozen current, whose first flying charges of winter have 
the return is of the lesser worth; that the big value is the piled like sculptured foam, deck high, against these de- 
elf-expression obtained; that the debating society, the fenders. Halfway out on that mile-wide ice was a bar- 
dramatie club, the singing school, the art class, the pursuits room with a red-hot cannon stove, where a cold driver 
that invite brain to the finger tips, and to become articu- could run ahead of his team, which would keep its place in 
late, are the interests that make life eloquent. They may the plodding train, and get a drink and a thaw and pick 
even come to have opu ind to believe that the amount up his wagon as it went by. 
f self-expression encour d and protected il country To see the chance for that squatter barroom, to foresee 
is the measure of liberty in that ¢ ntr that endless train of wagon traffic, and a day after the ice 


quit moving to be out there with boards and nails; 


Hardships of a Happy Youth 


to wager this lumber and labor and a stock of whi 
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| SHALL tell stories of these adolescent years only when against the changing elements, indicated a vanguard imag 

the incidents are influential in later results, not simply ination quite kindred to that which planned and set up 

important to me privately, but with some color of general cantilever double span at St. Louis or devised and drove 

nterest or p ibility of serviceable application. All chil the jetties at the Delta below New Orleans. The differe 

dren of parents in modest circumstances have their trial was the trained engineer’s mathematics that Eads | 

It only the little rich who have the right to say with a essed and that Ke lly had never had the chance to get 

great Ameri James Buchanan Eads, who died in the Bahamas in 
Am I not too protected a person? An defrauded -seventh was born on the Indiana prairie 

oi n best ilture in the i of those gy ast whict 1820. When he was forty-one he designed and built t 

n il labor and the emergencies of poverty constitute?’’ Mississippi fleet of ironclads and monitors without wh 

Therefore, that It 1 job to write and deliver freight Grant’s western campaign might not have been so 

notices to St. Louis consignees for the Vandalia cessful. I met him when I was a young man and he ab 

had to be in East St. Louis to receive waybill xty. I remember his modest and gentle bearing, and 

incoming train at seven A.M., Is not importatr deference that the important men of that occasion 

i ther boy of fourteer é three miles from work, to stinctively paid him 

wl h he mu go on toot hour and a half before The year between that date and the earlier winter when 

the hop time If the til 1 9:30 and the season winter, I tr idged twice each day past the loomir g pliers of 

he w dre by ¢ d } the kitchen will glow with the Fads Bridge had been wonderfully filled with incident 

ger esence of the stove; and the s1 | be domestic me. To relate those incidents would be unpardonable t 

and stin i p the pacity of the p ‘ pa upon type and eye ight An earlier writer rec ( 
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his landlady’s appeal t \ I i a! of he 
history says, It was as th igt i gral {f wheat that 
had been ground and bolted had ied 1 individua 
itself.” 

But flour that grade up t the market ple phit 
quite properly, if it could, say whether the way of grinding 
had been of the old upper-and-nether millstones kind or the 
roller t with equal propriety cl the 
nutritive ined by the proce 

I recent] ile profe r refer to newspapers a 
destructiy He ! i the gossipy | 
spent in their reading, and the dissipation of nearly all 
erious attention on the part of t e addicted to them 
Some day an eqfal censor may attack the weeklies, and if 
we guilty contribut \ ead can here and there 
point toa iragrapn ¢ nt ent and perhap he 
issue, we nl quit the eld retrea in good orde 





The Grace of the Boxer 


|" Lean not be an orderly method if, reporting myself a 
j } 
man at nineteen and omitting the hurtful things, I tell 








I 1 k i i KE 
those phy ical experiences that | i margin of muscular 
gain; and if, eliminat ng the wastel il lure and attrac 
tions, I recount the better mental interests that w rut for 
ch equipment as has served in a profession that wit! 
{ curT Mul r aipl i ind if | in find the skill to do 
so without offending, 1 t imply or hint the develop 
ing factors in that third element of human t ie which 
we call spiritu 
Somebody said that the 1 t \ es of England 
were won on the « et field. I believe a right Americar 
oldier is as much better than a milar Eng h ldier of 


equal training and experience as baseba better thar 
cricket I wis me alcher ild e us the pe entag 
of baseball that was in the Arg re P I t} t 


training that 
bases filled, t« 
fraction of a second’s wait t put it to the rigl po 


fine a preparation for the market, the bar, the pulpit, the 





forum, the surgical clir especia tl ir al clinic 
and the battlefield as any 1 ical exerci 

and yet if I had to choose as one who knew 

baseball and boxing I'd tell my | tol 

ing these recollect f ! I hope the girls, too, will 
like them, but I |} wa good deal le ibout g With 
the fellows past forty — yes, say past thirty —I don't expect 
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to change a voll Mr. Frar 





of the in Acad fD it Art iwaed me 
yme yea ago to suggest ar id na irse for hi 
pupil 





’ 
advice I had found in seve ea fy ‘ nal re 
hearsals that men and f elf ntl tage 
were so principally or f tl | is. There is the 
same embarrassment ir me | peaker The boxe 
is free from that; to see |} ind { t of him ar 
tinctive gesture doe¢e not ! tt lle fr ind 
if the hand as } ed stands f e menta titude he 
at ease in lea gy it there a ne a ittent t 
that fact. The gracelu i re ‘ hand 
on the stage tl ars ago WV Ma e Barrymore, w) 
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I have never in ma ta \ I I 
tioned the bye but | } 
killful boxer } 
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SENT ON 


T FIRST sight you might not have regarded 
her as a romantic figure. For one thing, 

-® when she left the shelter of the Pennsylvania 
Terminal the roar of the city seemed to confuse her; 
and she clutched her satchel with a tighter grasp, 
first looking to the right and then to the left with 
a frightened expression, as though she wouldn't 
have been greatly surprised if a gunman had sud- 
appeared and snatched at her belongings, or 


had even attempted to thrust her into a taxi to whir) 


denly 


her away and rob her at his ease. Indeed, a wave 
of relief passed over her when she caught sight of r 
the traffic officer in the middle of the street, and 
making her way to his side she set down the satchel, 


and opening the beaded bag which her pupils had 
n her she showed him the card which had been 
carefully plac ed there for the purpose, 

‘Allison Building,’ he read. “That big gray 
building with the flag on the tower that ye see over 





there —stickin’ way up, it is, above anny of the 
other 

“Thank you, sir,”’ said she. 

At a response so strange he looked at her then 
for the first time—all the way from her bonnet, 
with its wax barberry berries for a touch of color, 
to her neat little sho« " which looked like a 
boy’s; and whatever he saw, he added, ina 
friendlier tone that had a touch of respect 
in it too, “Just a moment, ma'am, and I'll 
take ye over to the s idewalk.”” 

He raised his hand with a gesture worthy 
of a king and immediately the traffic 
stopped 

Squiring her then in towering dignity, 
he started for the corner; and if you had 
she walked along in his lee, 
a quaint little figure, as though from a 
bygone age, you would surely have seen the 
suppre ed excitement which flowered in 
her cheeks and made her eyes as bright as 
two blue pansies which had just been 
washed by the dew. 

“Thank you, sir,” she said again when 
they reached the curb, and as the crowd 
engulfed her she thought to herself: “I might have taken 
his number and sent him something, ‘From one whom 
you helped yesterday, with best wishes and appreciation.’ 
I've read of things like that,”’ she brightly nodded to herself 
then, “rich old ladies remembering people who helped then 


been there as 


over crossings, or gave them seats in trolley cars, or some 
thing like that. And oh, how good it must make then 
feel when they get it! I know how good I felt myself wher 
I first heard the nev * 

Walking a8 sedately as she could, she made her way 
toward the gray stone building with the flag upon its roof, 
and if you had been following her you would surely have 
een that Romance walked upon her right, Adventure on 
her left. There was an eagerness about her, a breathless- 
ness, though each was tempered with a certain whimsical 
air of enjoyment which is hard to describe, though you 
sometimes see it upon old ladies as they bring out a glass 
of something nice for the minister to drink, or upon small 
boys who have just put the frog in teacher's desk. 

“There! she suddenly exclaimed, stopping and looking 
up at a building which loomed above its neighbors like a 


giant standing in a line of dwarfs. “This must be it. 
From above the entrance a line of carving caught her eye. 
“Allison Building,’ she read, and slowly passed inside, 
her heart beating faster for the reading. Arriving at the 
end of the hall where the elevators were placed, she opened 
her beaded bag again and took out the card which had 
been carefully placed there for the purpose. 

“Can you tell me, please ” she asked the starter, 
showing him the card, her own eyes intent upon the word 
“Allison” in “Allison Building” which was embroidered 
on his eap. 

“Twenty-fifth floor, Car Number Nine!” he barked. 
“ Rer-r-r-r-right !” 

“Tf he only knew who I was,” she thought as the eleva- 
tor shot upward, “I don’t believe he would have spoken 
to me — quite like that.” 

Yet she hugged her secret to her, smiling over it with a 
heightening color, as Ali Baba might have smiled at what 
he knew; but a minute later, when she entered the law 
offices of Keppler, Hughes and Parsons and found the 
reception room nearly filled, excitement had grown so 
strong within her that she couldn't resist the temptation 
to try her Open Sesame and see if the cave would open. 

“1 would like to see Judge Keppler, please,” she said to 
the boy at the desk. ‘ 

‘Busy,” he shortly replied, his lip curling a little as he 
glanced up at her. “Got a ‘pointment?” 
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When Wibley Returned With the Housekeeper, Who 
Also Proved to be Mrs, Wibley, Little Miss Allison's 
Heart Sank Lower Yet 


“IT think he’s expecting me,”’ she quietly replied. ‘* Will 
you please tell him that Miss Allison, of Parsippany, is 
here?” 

It was evidently a potent word, that Open Sesame. 
Young Cerberus’ eyes stuck out like blue glass marbles, his 
lip uncurled, his mouth sagging as if he saw a ghost. As 
though by magic then he vanished down a corridor, and as 
though by magic he was back again with a gulping “ All 
right, Miss Allison. Judge Keppler will see you now.” 
A minute later he returned to the outer office with the air of 
an admiral who had just convoyed a queen, and importantly 
beckoning one of his colleagues who was sitting on a bench 
waiting for a buzzer to ring he said benzath his breath, 
“Say, Happy, do you know who that dame was?” 

“The one with the satchel? No. Who was she?’ 

“Gee, didn’t you hear her? That was Miss Allison.’ 

“Miss Allison? Go on! You mean the boid who owns 
this building?” 

“Yep—and that ain’t all she owns either. Now that old 
Mr. Allison’s dead, she owns the Allison Stores, and half 
of Fifth Avenue, and two or three railroads, and so much 
stuff besides that when the old man died Judge Keppler 
was down in the safe deposit company more than a week 
just counting it and writing it down and adding it up to 
see how much there was.” He paused for breath, and 
looked around as though the news were burning in him, as 
money is said to burn in a spendthrift’s pocket. ‘You 
mind the office now, Happy, till I get back,’”’ he suddenly 
added, starting for his hat. ‘“I—I gotta go out and get 
some stamps.” 


, 


i 


T WAS nearly an hour later when little Miss Allison and 
Judge Keppler were rolling up Fifth Avenue in an asth- 
matic taxi, which was also suffering from rheumatic 
springs; but so far as the little lady from Parsippany was 
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concerned, she might have been in Aurora’s chariot, 
riding on the dawn, so breathless was her expression, 
so deep the wonder in her dark-blue eyes. 

“Oh, it can’t be true!” she kept saying to 
herself. “‘Pretty soon I shall wake up and find I 
have overslept myself, and have to go without my 
breakfast to get to school in time.” 

And yet it all seemed real enough. The docu- 
ments which the judge had given her, some to sign 
and some to read—there was nothing dreamlike 
about them. And there was certainly nothing un- 
substantial about their call at the bank on the 
ground floor of the Allison Building, and the check 
which the judge had cashed there for her. There 
was something solidly human, too, about Judge 
Keppler, with his mop of handsome gray hair and his 
rhetorical periods and his general air of being an actor 
of the old legitimate rather than a leader of the bar. 

“T like him,” little Miss Allison told herself, quietly 
watching him as she leaned back in her corner of the 
taxi. ‘He has a good face. I guess that’s the reason 
Uncle Henry trusted him too.” 

“T hope that you'll be able to arrive at a thorough 
understanding of the papers I gave you,” said the 
judge, “especially the inventory of the estate. It has 
been my general experience, extending over a number 
of years, that a woman, as a rule, doesn’t—ah—ah 
take very kindly to figures.” 

“T think I'll be able to understand them, thank 
you,”’ said little Miss Allison. ‘‘ You know I’ve been a 
teacher for a good many years, and teachers have to 
know arithmetic.” 

Looking at her, the judge could eas 
sitting at her desk facing the class. 

“A favorite, too, I shouldn’t wonder,”’ he told him- 
self. “Apples or flowers always on her desk, and the 
little girls crying when she was obliged to stay home 
because of indisposition.”” Aloud he said: “It must 
be quite a transition, but I suppose you were always 


al 








ly imagine her 


expecting it, in greater or lesser degree, you being 
Henry Allison’s—ah—ah—only livin ‘ 


g 

gZ niece 

“N-no,” she said, considering. ‘I have always 
well, hoped for a little; but I never expected to have 
anything like this. It doesn’t seem real, somehow. It 
doesn’t seem—-oh, I don’t know—it dos 
it could last, if you know what I mean.”’ 

“But, my dear Miss Allison, why not?” he asked 
“Mr. Allison couldn’t—ah—ah—take it with him 
So what more natural than for you to have it—you, 
his only-—his only known living relative?”’ 

Little Miss Allison liked that It reassured her, 
warmed her, somehow made things seem reasonable; 
even gave them a touch of the inexorable. Thought 
which heretofore she had pu shed to the rear began to 
come forward and play around her unrebuked. 

“With all the money, the things I can do!” she 
breathed to herself in a mixture of rapture and awe 

The stores began to have new meanings, and she found 
herself looking into the limousines to see how the women 


i’t seem as if 


were dressed. A steamer rug in a window ealled out 
“Europe!” to her, and a jeweler’s sign reminded her that 
she had always had a secret passion for pearls. 

“T shall have to hurry up,” she told herself, ‘““and make 
up for lost time. There, that’s a nice store! Per haps I'll 
have time to come back this afternoon and do some shop 
ping.” 

The judge’s voice recalled her. If she had been noticing 
him she would have known that for the last few minutes 
he had been fidgeting in his seat, as men do who are about 
to tell unpleasant news. 

“There is one thing I ought to tell you,” he began, 
which as you probably know is a very ominous beginning 
indeed. ‘You are bound to hear it sooner or later, and I 
would prefer that you heard it correctly. You know the 
reason, of course, that you inherited all your uncle’s prop- 
erty?” 

“Because he didn’t leave a will,’’ she nodded, “and I 
am his only living relative.’ ; 

“Precisely,” said the judge. “And yet a week before he 
died Mr. Allison had a will drawn up and executed which 
we all confidently expected to find in his safe. As a matter 
of fact, the will was never found. The night before he died 
he burned a number of private papers in the fireplace in his 
room, and we can only guess that he purposely —ah—ah 
burned this will with the deliberate intention of dying 
intestate.” 

“But—but why should he burn it?” little Miss Allison 
breathlessly asked. ‘It doesn’t seem reasonable, does it, 
first to have a will made and then to burn it?” 

“On the other hand, there may have been a very good 
reason. I myself took Mr. Alli8on’s instructions. His 
first bequest was twenty-five thousand dollars to each of 
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the servants who had been with him over ten years; then 
came a number of bequests for charity, and finally he dic- 


tated the following paragraph: ‘All the rest of my property, 
both real and personal, I give and bequeath to — > 
my natural son, with the hope and trust that he will make 
good use of it.’”’ 
3ut Uncle Her ry was never mar! 
“This was—ah--ah—his natural son, you will remem- 
ber. Mr. Allison was always very reticent about his 
vate affairs, but so far as I can learn he had a very sad 
love affair in his ea 1\ e; and if I have guessed it rig} tly, 
he vowed that if he couldn’t mar 
would marry none Later, thoug] 
evident y found 


sufficiently to give him this natural son, 





ied !”’ 





pri- 





y li 
y the girl he wanted he 
* the judge more dryly 
continued, “* he someone who at least 


terested him 
whom he mentioned in his will.” 

“But if he has a son,” said little Miss Allison, “‘it 
to me that he ought to get s in fact 
It doesn’t seem right that I should have it all.” 


““A sentiment 


mmething everything. 


which does you a great deal of honor,” 





said the judge, bowing as gracefully as any man can bow 
on the seat of a taxi, “but as a matter of fact 1 see 
nobody knows who this son i 
‘His name was in the will, though, wasn’t it?’ 
“Ah, if it were! But, no! Mr. All I simply t 1 me 


to leave a blank for the name, stating that he would fill it 
in when he signed the document.” 
“And you don’t know anything more about him than 
that?’’ little Miss Allison asked after t 
“Very littl In y question Mr. Allison 
aid that the young man’s mother had died soon after he 
us born, and that no one su pected the relatior hip Mr 


Allison simply —ah—ah—took an interest in him, you un 


a thoughtful pause 


derstand He told me that he was inclined to be wild 
a handsome young scamp, pr ybably, as these wild ones 
generally are. In fact, I wouldn’t be surprised if he were 


one of those entertaining young gentleme wildness 
is only limited by their means; which was 
| ibly entertaine d by Mr. Allison toward the last, and 


led him to 


n whose 





a conclusion 








caretakers, and ever since Mr. Allison died, a little more 
than a year ago, they have been hunting for th: 
might say day and night. 


will—-I 
I don't believe there’s a square 
inch of the house that they haven’t been over. I don’t be- 
lieve there’s an article of furniture that they haven't 
moved, or a loose board that they haven’t pried up and 
nailed down tight again.’ 

One might have thought that Miss Allison would have 
felt dismayed at the judge’s news; but strange or not, it 
seemed to have the effect of putting ballast in her thoug ht 
Before, the whole affair had loomed over her at times as a 


good to be true atl g of enchantment, a mid 








Vision too : 
summer night’s dream; but a is she heard of thi 
Damocles’ sword of a missing will hanging over her, some 
how it seemed t » make the whole thing real, crow ling out 
the theories and putting human bei: in their place 


gettl 


g away from Miss Millenni 


£ 
Trouble back on guard. 
‘Just as I thought,” she told herself, with that pat 


little sigh which only time can teach. “It’s too good to 
last gut while it does last,”’ she continued, tighter r} 
lips a little, “I’m just going to enjoy myself, every 1 ite 


of it, even if it’s only for a summer's vacati ‘ 


only for a month, or a week 


She was interrupted by the car drawing t 
and coming to a halt with a jerk of it tiff i n 
Across the road was Central Park, and facing this, in the 
smugness of granite and red brick, was one of those | 


which architects dream about but or ly few are fortunat 
enough to attain. 

‘*We'’re here,”’ said the judge, getting ou 
help her. “I'll bring your things.” 


ii 
T WAS a beautiful hall, the one in which Miss Al 








found herself —that is to say, it was be ful for those 
who liked that type of beauty. Theretofore the hal f 
had known had generally been small affairs, often covered 


with ingrain carpet; halls in which the principal articles o 
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art 
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muse 
painting by 
owner more 
Une might 


Allison’s 


destroy the missing will.” furniture had been a hall rack, consisting of a seat below had a 
Little Miss Allison vaguely nodded. She had lived in’ anda mirror above, the seat opening on hinges like the top — ex 
the world long enough to know young men like that. of a trunk and hiding a collection of worn-out rubber I 
Is his name Allison, do 1 tl ’’’ she asked after dusters and antiquated post-card albums; the mirror, oft \ 
ughtful pau diamond-shaped, surrounded by coat hooks. But the |} 
| vy what his name but I doubt very much to which she had now arrived was floored with alterr 
i 7 In f I have already give all the squares of black and white tiles. Its walls were paneled | 
lef ite Iniorma 
tion which I } ive ——————— 
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you absolute ly 
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‘How lonely I'd feel in there!’’ thought Miss Allison, 
her frame of mind distinctly heavy-hearted. 

Next came the dining room, paneled and furnished in 
dark mahogany; a room that seemed to have been built 
for banquets and formal dinner parties. 

“Imagine me, eating here all by myself!’ she sighed. 

The library interested her more, but even there the 
books didn’t seem friendly, but opened with stiff reluc- 
ance; and one of the walls was covered by a collection of 
books dealing with the Indians of North America, and 
opposite thaf were thousands of volumes devoted to mines 
and mineralogy. Over the mantel was a portrait of the 
late Mr. Allison. 

“What a hungry look he has!” she thought. “As 
hough —oh, I don’t know—as though he'd like to eat the 
world if he could only get it into his mouth.” 

They went upstairs, and it wasn’t long before she had 
quite lost track of the number of rooms. 

“How many bedrooms did you say there were?’’ she 
asked the housekeeper. 

“Twelve master’s bedrooms and seven servants’,”’ re- 
plied Mrs. Wibley with a sharp-eyed look around the one 
‘Each master’s bedroom has its own bath- 


’ 


they were in. 
room and closet.” 

She opened a door to show one of the closets, and, as 
though unconsciously, raised herself on her toes to look 
over a shell. 

“Looking for the will,”’ thought Miss Allison with a 
flash of inspiration. “It’s probably become a habit with 
them by now, and they don’t know when they do it. Just 
to think!” she added as they went on to the next room, 
“twelve company bedrooms—and I’m the only one to 
sleep in them!” 

The last chamber was the best, having a sitting room 
attached, overlooking the park across the Avenue, and 
humanized by a fireplace that had evidently been used a 
great deal. 

“This was Mr. Allison’s apartment,” said Wibley, while 
his wife opened and shut one of the drawers of the desk 
“ Judge Keppler thought you'd like this for your own, and 
has had it entirely redecorated; but, of course, if you'd 
prefer one of the other rooms ——”’ 

“No, I like this,” she said. 

“There is a safe over here, set in the wall,” continued 
the butler. “This thing that looks like an electric light 
ewitch hides the lock. You pull it down—so—and there’s 
the keyhole.” 

From his poéket he drew a long key, and a moment later 
a panel of the wall swung open, proving to be the door of 
the safe and disclosing an arrangement of cubby-holes and 
shelves. One of the compartments contained a tin 
box with a lock of its own. Drawing this box from the 
safe, the butler produced another key and unlocked it. 
Little Miss Allison had reached the point where she 
wouldn't have been surprised, no matter what the 
box contained; but it proved to be empty, the bottom 
of it covered with black velvet which 
had evidently been glued into place. 

“ft should think you might like 
to keep your jools and things in } 
there,”” said the housekeeper with 
another glance at the grasshopper 
stain. 

The tone of her voice was un- 
mistakable. Parents of backward 
children had sometimes spoken to 
Miss Allison like that, especially 
when their children 
had failed of pro- 
motion while neigh- 
bors’ children had 
gone to a higher 
grade; and she knew 
exactly what to do. } 
She didn’t say a 4 
word; she simply 
looked at the house 
keeper; looked at 
her with such a 
serenely sovereign glance 
that a few moments later the 
housekeeper’s eyes took a 
downward sweep and her 
manner tumbled with them. 

‘IT ean handle her!’’ 
thought little Miss Allison 
with a touch of triumph in 
the angle of her chin 

“Shall I send for your 
baggage, madam?” asked 
the butler. 

She turned to him then, suspecting 
sarcasm as in previous days she had 
suspected chewing gum in the roof of a 
mouth or notes concealed in the back 
of a geography. For as long as it 
might take you to count five there was 


a silent contest between them, and the Box as i 


The Moonlight Showed 


then Wibley’s eyes turned slightly watery and he coughed 
behind his hand. 

“Yes, and I can handle him too!” exulted little Miss 
Allison, and aloud she said in those quiet, even tones which 
her pupils had learned to know: “I will attend to the 
baggage, Mr. Wibley; but down in the hall you will find a 
valise. I wish you would bring it up here.” 

As soon as the butler had gone she turned to the house- 
keeper. 

“That'll be all for the present, Mrs. Wibley,”’ she said. 
“T will have dinner in my room here to-night.” 

Vere de Vere herself couldn’t have done it any better, 
but as soon as Miss Allison was alone she had a good long 
look at the stain which that great fool of a grasshopper had 
made, 

“There's no use talking,” she thought. ‘I shall have to 
do some shopping.”’ And she was still wondering how best 
to go about it when the butler returned with her bag. 

“Can you get me a cab, Mr. Wibley?” she asked. “I 
have some errands I want to do.” 

“IT will telephone for your own car, madam, if you 
wish.” 

“Oh,” she said, her eyes opening, ‘I have a car then?” 

“Yes, madam, two of them. The garage adjoins the 
house around the corner.” 

“And is there a chauffeur too?” 

“Yes, madam. Judge Keppler told me last week to 
engage a full staff of servants.” 

“A full staff? How many is that?” 

“Footman,” said Wibley, checking them off on his 
fingers, ‘“‘cook, kitchen girl, two laundresses, one upstairs 
girl, one downstairs girl and a chauffeur—that makes 
ten of us in all.” 

“Somebody for everything!”’ thought little Miss Allison, 
her bright blue eyes opening wider than ever. ‘‘That’s 
what money will do. Ten people in this house, and all 
to wait on me!” 

“Of course if you don’t like any of them,” continued 
Wibley, “‘you have only to mention the fact. They all 
understand that they have been sent on approval, as you 
might say.” 

Again a thrill passed over Miss Allison. 

“Sent on approval,”’ she repeated to herself, and her 
mind turning to the news which the judge had told her 
she couldn't help adding, with one of those touches of 
insight which come to us all now and then, “I—I wonder 
if I was sent on approval 
too.” 

iv 

N THE sunshine of 

Fifth Avenue Miss 
Allison’s unpleasant 
thoughts gradually left 
her. At first when she 
had taken her place in 
the limousine that had 
rolled to the door in an- 
swer to Wibley’s call she 
had sat up primly enough 
on the edge of the seat, 
but it wasn’t long before 
the velvet cushions had 
tempted her to slip back 
into their depths, and if 
you had seen her then, 
looking out of the win- 
dow, one elbow on the 
arm rest, her feet de- 
murely crossed upon a_hassock, 
you might have been pardoned for 
thinking that here was a passenger 
in the journey of life who had 
never entered a trolley; that here 
was a little lady who had been to 
the manner born. 

“And to think that it’s mine- 
all mine!” she told herself with a 
mounting glow of pride as she 
glanced at the appointments of the car. “You'd 
never think that hands had made it, everything’s 
so perfect; silver trimmings—I’m sure they’re 
solid—and telephone to speak to the chauffeur; 
yes, there’s the tube against his ear; and—and— 
I wonder what this is.” 

She investigated the contents of the vanity 
case by her side—memorandum book, pincushion, 
cardcase and silver-backed mirror—as interested 
as a child in a new toy. 

“Everything,”’ she told herself with satisfac- 
tion. ‘Yes, something for everything—that’s 
what money will buy.” 

For a time then she gave herself up to the 
magic of the Avenue—its miracles of cars and 
shops; its streams of life, which coursed or 
stopped in obedience to the color of the light in 
a signal tower; its clubs and mansions, churches 
and counting houses, picture galleries and cos- 
Feu tumiers; and finally its tantalicing glimpses of 
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window displays, where nearly every imaginable form of 
portable beauty was set out as though in the form of a 
magnet, first to draw the glances and then the gold and 
silver of the passers-by. 

“Just what I’ve always dreamed of!” thought little 
Miss Allison, a spot of color appearing in each of her 
cheeks. 

Yes, ever since she could remember she had loved beau- 
tiful things and had always hoped that some day she 
would be able to afford some of the items which her fancy 
had painted and for which her heart had yearned. “If this 
had only come before!"’ she breathed, her heart so full that 
it wasn’t far from aching. ‘‘Still, better late than never, 
and I’m sure it’s not too late!” 

Snatches of old dreams returned to her: the high lights 
of many a quiet musing; men in brilliant uniforms and 
women dressed like queens; moonlight nights on a Medi- 
terranean steamer, with a man pouring out his heart to 
the lady of his dreams; a pageant headed by the royal 
coach, in which sat a regal little figure receiving the plau- 
dits of her people; and finally a great church wedding with 
the police holding back the crowds as the bride came 
out—snatches of old visions in all of which she had been 
the heroine, in all of which she had reigned as queen. 

“Tf it isn’t too late!”’ she told herself again. 

In front of her the plate glass with the chauffeur's back 
behind it served in some measure as a mirror, and with 
eyes that had a touch of tragedy in their depths she gazed 
at her reflection, asking that question which every woman 
must ask herself sooner or later, and which always receives 
the same answer in the end. 

“Of course,’”’ she thought, ‘“‘I’m not as young as I used 
to be. Nobody is, for that matter; but <¢ 

She had never before had the sunlight on her face when 
she looked in a mirror, and perhaps for the first time she 
began to realize how much her long terms of teaching had 
taken out of her; how many years had passed her by since 
she had looked at her first class. If you had been there 
then, blessed with the gift of seeing invisible things, you 
might have seen a shadowy figure seating itself opposite 
to her, a shadowy figure with a scythe and hourglass 
that famous old antagonist who sooner or later will ride 
us all for a fall. 

“T don’t care,” she told herself, suddenly turning away 
as though she had seen enough. “It’s this old-fashioned 
hat and dress. If I only had some younger clothes I 
wouldn’t look the same #4 

In the next block she caught sight of a store whose name 
was famous even in Parsippany, and a few minutes later 
she was seated on one of the upper floors looking at a 
pretty little model who was wearing one of the latest 
creations from the Rue de la Paix. She was a young girl, 
this model, who looked as though she might have dreams 
of her own, and something in her attitudes and expressions 
reminded Miss Allison of the time when she herself was 
nineteen and that implacable old boy with the hourglass 
and scythe had not yet shown himself. Her interest was 
noted by the head saleswoman, a wise-looking bird who 
was known to her staff as madame. 

‘“*Pret-tee costume,” said madame, hopping forward 
“Trés chic. Ze ver’, ver’ latest importation from Beau- 
soliel Fréres, and call’ by zem Le Printemps. Made- 
moiselle would look trés chie in it. Mademoiselle would 
like to try it on?” 

“How quick she is, calling me mademoiselle!”’ thought 
Miss Allison. ‘‘She’s noticed that I have no wedding ring. 
Yes, and I do believe I would look good in it. I think 
I will try it on.” 

It was, indeed, a dress worth notice —rosebuds set on an 
apple-blossom silk, and ably named Le Printemps in the 
Beausoliel atelier. It was, moreover, a dress with a per- 
sonality, and the more Miss Allison looked at it and 
handled it the more she wanted it. In short, it wasn’t 
long before she had retired with the model into one of the 
dressing rooms, and when she came out again she was not 
only dressed in the apple-biossom silk, but the pretty little 
model had evidently tried to do something with her hair. 

“Ah, bootiful!’’ cried madame, hopping forward again 
like a hungry old bird after a worm. ‘‘ Mademoiselle shall 
view it in ze triple mirror. Mademoiselle shall see for 
herseif!’’ 

As a matter of fact, Miss Allison saw more than the 
dress when she started to look at herself in the discreetly 
shaded pier glasses. Over her shoulder she caught a 
glance that madame was giving one of her colleagues —a 
rich, significant expression which seemed to say, “ Voila, 
donc! Eet is tolaugh! Anozzer old ewe who wish’ to dress 
lamb fashion.” 

It was a quick thing, that glance of madame’s, and 
lasted no more than the fractional part of a second; but 
it seemed to cast a great white light over the little lady 
from Parsippany. A moment before she had been looking 
at the silk, but now her eyes lifted and she looked instead 
at herself, and saw how she was being mocked by the 
youthfulness of the dress. 

“I’m getting old,” she sighed, and possibly including 
her golden dreams she sighed again, from a deeper well this 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Mr Valentine wa violent] ig 


Though it caused a good deal of dubious comment the ies iis aie tated | the iffic manage i 
verdict of general opinion was ultimately favorable 6a the dintis ! 1. If he had bee ilted he 
The security holders liked it because they were not assessed Counterpane would have made issue t. Bu 
in the ordinary way. They received, instead, the privilege, Lined With ere it wa It had happened. The 
so called, of buying new securities. Pink Sitk, a ‘ fa eated a situa tle might 
When all arrangements were completed the assets of the Fortorn and e refuse to acce] é ation, but he 
old Great Midwestern Railroad Company, meaning the SEE Pare ‘ 1 t extinguish the fact. He 
railroad itself and all its possessions and appurtenances, fumed and let pa Nothing wa 
were put up at auction Mordecai & Co., acting as eve he same ag 


Galt consulted nobody. He turned 


from the traf man to Harbinger and 


trustees, were the only bidders. They delivered the assets 
to the new Great Midwestern Railway Company, which 
had been previously incorporated under the laws of New 
Jersey. Afterward there was a stockhclders’ meeting 


ordered that the i of the whole 

execulive ta rom the secretary 

down, be doubled. Thon he put Har 
‘ 


hi ger out, Look the whole ol 


in Jersey City, in one of those corporation tene- 
ments where rooms are hired in rotation by cor- 


porations that never live in them but come once a 


w room 
for himself, painted e word “Chair 


year for an hour or two to transact some formal man” on the door, and thereafter the 


business and thereby satisfy the fiction of legal Great Midwestern was managed from 
residence. his desk. There was never one mo 
A stockholders’ meeting is itself a fiction. The 4 


stockholders are present by proxy. Clerks bring a 


ment’s doubt about it. There was no 

time to debate his authority 
the proxies in suitcases. They are counted and It took all of everybody's time 
to keep up with what was 
happening He recast the 


operating department by tele 


voted in the name of the stockholders under pre 
vious instructions. Thus directors are elected 
Mordecai & Co. held six-tenths of the proxies 
Horace Potter, representing himself and the oil 
crowd whose investment in the old Great Mid- 
western had been very large, held three-tenths. 


graph in one hour, ace ding 
to a plan already matured in 
hi 


mind. He changed the 








There was no contest: Mordecai & accounting tem radically, 
Co. and the oil crowd acted con- and, much to everyone’ W 
certedly in all matters. They were prise, John Harriet epted 
allied interests. With one exception the change with fa 


the old board was re@lected. The ex Having made a flying trip 
ception was Henry M. Galt, elected 
in place of a man who had been in- 
duced by the bankers to withdraw. 
In the afternoon of the same day 
the directors met in the board room 
for the first time since 


over the road, he sent a tele 
gram ahead of him calling a 


of the board of 


director It convened at ten 





their inglorious exit 
through Harbinger’ 
office eleven months 


before. Valentine was fifty million dollars be raised 


unanimously reélected at once and spent for new 
president. There wa engines, Cal rails and road 
a pause improvement Mordecai 


alone was prepared for this 
All the others were daft with 
astonishment. A railroad only 
au lew day out of bankruptey 
to find and spend that sum for 
improvements! It was pre 
posterou Not only was the 
whole board against him, save 
Mordecai; it was struck with 


f 


foreboding As Galt rose te 


‘*T propose Mr. Gald vor chair- 
man OV ze board,” lisped Mor- 
decai. 

It had all been arranged be- 
forehand. There was no doubt 
of the outcome. Yet there was 
an air of constraint about taking 
the formal step. Evidently in the back- 
ground there h id been a struggle of forces. 

Potter said, ‘“‘Second the nomination.” 

The president called for the vote. Four 
were silent, including Galt. Five voted aye. Valentine 
nodded his head and the result was recorded: “Chairman 


make his argu 





nent I remern 
bered what he had twice said 


Ishall be one of ten men in 








of the board, Henry M. Galt.” , a board roon Everything 
Meanwhile the traffic manager and his three assistants, else follows from that.’ 
who had been summoned from Chicago for a conference, ‘*We’ll see,”’ said the traffic manager. He rose, over This was the first true exhibition of } power to move 
were waiting in Harbinger’s office. Galt walked directly turning his chair, and”° made for the door, meaning of men’s minds—a power which nobody understood, which 
there from the board room, sat on Harbinger’s desk with course to see the pre sident he did not himself understand Perhap t was not their 
his feet in the chair, waived all introductions, and said: “You'd better wait a minute,’ aid Galt I’m not minds he moved Men of strong will often turned from 
‘“*Now for busine Hereafter all contracts with shippers through yet.” heir nvictions and voted with him or f what he 
and all agreements with the traffic managers'‘of other roads He waited wanted, who afterward, ha y re ered tl wl 
will be sent to this office for my approval and signaturé Then Galt, addressing the assistants, outlined a new opini were unable to say why they had a i that wa 
They will not be valid otherwise.” policy. What ’y were to work for was through freight Hie was not eloquent. When he was excited } voice 
The traffic manager was a florid, contemptuous man who — passing from one end of the system to the other. What became shrill and irritating. He had no fe y of speech 
wore costly Chicago clothes and carried a watch in each they were to avoid was anything they wouldn t like a fra ind ten lost the gra ir of tenses, « i pronoun 
waistcoat pocket, very far apart. road to do to them. What they were to believe in was a The rea v was aly cle He led an argument 
He was one of a ring of traffic managers who waxed fat gang spirit. What they were to get immediately was a n the form of a wedge and then hit it a sledge-hammet 
and arrogant in the exercise of a power that nobody dared doubling of their pay blow. But it was not the argument alone that did it. A 
or knew how to wrest from them. They sold favors to Getting down on the floor he advanced slowly with a time went on he more and more dispens¢ th argument 
hippers. They sold railroad stocks for a fallin Wall Street stealthy step at the traffic manager, who began to quail ind brought the re t to pass dire is a hypnotist with 
and then got up ruinous rate wars among themselves to **You choose whether to resign or be fired aid Galt 1 well-trained subject induces the trance thout prepara 
make the stocks fall. Their ways were predatory, scan- ‘The first assistant will take your place.””. He added some t ee! ' by an act of mere intention. It was a 
a jus and uncontrollable. thing in a lower tone that no one else could hear, ther tood power that reased th Ist int t wa like in el« 
If one road tried to discipline its traffic manager the looking at him fixedly. The traffic manager started ental fores d acted at a distances hat he had only 
others practiced reprisals and the business of that one rail mopped the back of his neck, wavered, and stood quite to send an agent with word that this or tl hould be 
road would slump; or if a railroad dismissed its traffie — still. done, and men did it helplessly. You may say of course 
manager his successor would be just as bad, or more “Well, it’s damned high time,” he said at last, by way of hat all such later phenomena were owing to a habit of 
greedy, in fact, having to begin at the beginning to get mentioning a basic fact. With that he sat down and wrote ibmission, men having accepted the tyranny of his w 
rich. his resignation ! that would not account for the rise of his power from 
At Galt’s speech the traffic manager crossed his legs with This incident was an omen. Unconsciously Galt worked nothing, would it? 
amazement, dropped his arms, slid down in his chair, on the principle that once a thing has happened it cannot In this first case he had back of him no prestige of su 
bowed his neck and assumed the look of an incredulous unhappen. The fact of its having happened is original and — ce He was still unknown and distrusted by a majority 
bull, showing the white under his eyes. irrevocable. Every other fact in the universe must adjust of the ten directors who sat at the board table. And the 
‘‘And who the hell are you?” he asked. itself to that one. Something else may happen the next were not men accustomed to be led. They were them 





“Me?” said Galt. ‘I’m the driver.” instant; that is a new happening again selves leader In all Wall Street it would have been 
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impossible to find a more powerful, self-confident group, 





cold, caleulating, unsentimental in business, their faces all 
ruells carred with the marks of success terrifically 
whieved Yet as he talked their chemistries changed. The 
first visible reaction was one of bothered surprise. This 


was followed by efforts of resistance. The last phase was 
one of fascination. 

His reasons were these: A flood was about to rise. He 
udduced evidence on that point. Money, materials and 
labor were plenty and cheap. Never again would it be 
possible to increase the railroad’s capacity at a cost so low. 
And a railroad that made itself ready to receive the flood 
would reap a rich harvest. Finally, the spending of fifty 
million dollars in this way would give business the impulse 
t was waiting for the little pu h that sends a great vessel 





down the wa nto 
tne wat The mo 
rare and 
| i tru 
“asSKE | Mr \ iler 
tine ‘that the 


chairman, on hi 
own responsibilty, 
without consulting 
the president or the 
board of director 
has already let con 
tract for engine 
cal rail and con 
truction work, be 
fore the money has 
been voted for that 
purpose, before 
anybody know 
whether it can be 
raised or not? | 
have heard so.” 
Kveryone wa 
startled by the 
question. Galt was 
net expecting it. 
“That is true, 
he said, and 


"” 


waited 

“So we are committed to this expenditure whether we 
approve !t or not?” 

“That's the predicament,” said Galt recklessly. 

Valentine, wholly deceived by his manner, came heavy 
ily on: 

“Tlave you any idea what it will cost us to get out of 


to cancel them?” 


these contracts 

‘The construction contracts,’’ Galt said very slowly, 
“are subject to cancellation without penaity until this 
midnight 

“The contracts for engines, cars and rails cannot be can- 
celed. I've baked this pie for the Great Midwestern. If it 
doesn’t want it I'll give the company’s treasurer my check 
for one hundred thousand dollars and eat it myself.” 

“What do you mean?” Horace Potter asked. 

“{ mean that in consideration of placing the orders 
when and as I did, on the equipment makers’ empty 
stomach, I got a special discount of 10 per cent. The idea 
was that the news of our buying as it got around would 
start a general buying movement. That has happened. 
Other roads have placed orders behind ours at full 
prices. We started a stampede. Nobody has been buying 
equipment for two or three years Everybody needs 
some. These contracts can be sold to day for at least one 
hundred thousand dollars.’ 

“Can we sell fifty millions of bonds?” asked Potter, 
looking at Mordecai. 

“Ve vill guarantee to zell zem,”’ said Mordecai. ‘‘ Mr. 
Gald iss righd. Iv ve reap ve musd zow.” 

With no further discussion they voted with Galt, and the 
feud between Valentine and Galt was openly established. 

We were torn by the dilemma of allegiance. Everyone 
was fond of Valentine. One could not help liking him. 
And his position was desperately uncomfortable. Galt had 
reduced him to a mere figurehead —not intentionally, per- 
haps; net by any overt act of hostility, certainly; but as 
an inevitable consequence of his ruthless pursuit of ends. 
Valentine became obstructive. Galt grew irritable. They 
ceased to have any working contact whatever. And al 
though the organization, to a man, was sorry for Valentine, 
still there was a turning to Galt, purely as an instinctive 
reaction to strength. As a railroad executive Valentine 
for all his experience was inefficient. This had been al- 
ways tolerantly understood. But now with Galt’s work 
beginning to produce results in contrast, the fact was 
openly admitted. Galt’s touch was sure, propulsive and 
unhesitating. And besides, in whatever he did there was 
an element of fortuity that could not be reasoned about. 
ile not only did the right things; he did them at precisely 
the right time. 

“You remember what I told you a long time ago,”’ said 
Harbinger. ‘‘He sees things before they happen. My 


heart breaks for the old man, but it’s no use.” 


“Pig in the 
Sack, Coxey. 
Pig in the 
Sack. Not 
a Squeal 
Out of Him" 





The sight of inspired craftsmanship is 

irresistible to men. The organization 
wavered between affection for the one and awe of the other 
and ended by giving its undivided loyalty to Galt, not for 
love of his eyes but for reasons that were obvious. 

One day Mr. Valentine complained that I was unable to 
serve him and Galt both, and asked me gently if I did not 
wish to go entirely to Galt. He had guessed my inclina- 
tions. So we shook hands and parted. Thereafter my 
place was in Galt’s room and I attended the board meetings 
as his private secretary. 

His activities were of increasing complexity. A Stock 
Exchange ticker was installed, for he meant to keep his eye 
on the stock market; then an automatic printing device on 
which foreign, domestic and Wall Street news bulletins 
were flashed by telegraph; then a private switchboard and 
a number of direct telephones—one with the house of 
Mordecai & Co., one with the operating department at 
Chicago, one with the office of Jonas Gates, several with 
Stock Exchange brokers, and others designated by code 
letters, the terminals of which were his own secret. He 
worked by no schedule, hated to make fixed appointments 
and took people as they came. They waited in the recep- 
tion room, which of necessity became his antechamber. In 
a little while it was crowded with those who asked for 
Galt, Galt, Galt. Not one in twenty who entered asked for 
Valentine, the president. 

A mixed procession it was engineers, equipment mak- 
ers, brokers, speculators, inventors, contractors and per- 
sons summoned suddenly out of the sky, whose business 
one never knew. Never wasting it himself, never permit- 
ting anyone else to waste it, Galt had time for everything. 
He received impressions whole and instantaneously. With 
people he was abrupt, often rude. He wanted the point 
first. If aman with whom he meant to do business insisted 
upon talking before the point he would say: ‘Go outside 
to make your speech and then come back.” 

He never read a newspaper. He looked at it, sniffed, 
crumpled it up and cast it from him, all with one gesture. 
Four or five times a day he ran a yard or two of ticker tape 
through his fingers and glanced in passing at the news- 
printing machine. Magazines and books were nonexistent 
matter. Yet within the area of his own purposes no fact, 
no implication of fact, was ever lost. 

Meanwhile Great Midwestern stock was slowly rising. 
One effect of this was to relieve the tension in the Galt 
household. Gra’ma Galt’s daily question was no longer 
dreaded. 

Having asked it in the usual way at the end of dinner 
one evening, and Galt having told her the price, she 
electrified us all by addressing some remarks to me. 

“You are with my son a good deal of the time?” 

“All day,” I said. 

I was looking at her. She frowned a little before speak- 
ing, wetted her lips with her tongue and spoke precisely, in 
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the level, slightly 

deaf and utterly 

a. * detached way of 
old people. 

is Do you see 

that he gets a hot 

lunch every 

















day?” 

‘I have never 
attended to that,” 
I said 

“ Does he?”’ she 
a ked 

“We've been 
very carele 
about it,” I said 
‘*Sometimes 
when he’s busy he 
doesn’t get any 

‘Please see 
that he gets a hot 
lunchevery day,” 
she said. “Cold 


victual are not 
good for him 
And tea if he will 
drink it.” 

I promised. An 


embarrassed si 
lence followed 
She was not quite 
through 

“Have you any 
Great Midwestern 
tock? ’she asked 

‘Thaveasmall 
amount.” 

“You must be 
lieve in it,’’ she 
said; addir g after 
a pause: ‘We do.”’ 

Then she was 
through 

Had she alone in that household always believed in 
Great Midwestern stock, which was to believe in him? 
Or had she only of a sudden become hopeful? Was it per- 
haps a flash of premonition, some slight exercise of the 
power possessed by her son? Long afterward I tried to 
find out. She shook her head and seemed not to under- 
stand what I was talking about. She had forgotten the 
incident. 

The next day I ordered a hot lunch to be sent in and put 
upon Galt’s desk. He said “Huh!” but he was not dis- 
pleased, and ate it. And this became thereafter a fixed 
habit. - 
xXVIII 

HE new equipment had only just begun to move on the 

new rails when Galt went before the board with a pro- 
posal to raise one hundred million for more equipment, more 
rails, elimination of curves and reduction of grades 

““My God, man!” exclaimed Horace Potter. ‘‘Do you 
want to nickel-plate this road?” 

“Tt will nickel-plate itself if we make it flat and straight,” 
said Galt. 

He was in a stronger position this time. His predictions 
were coming true. The flood tide was beginning. Every- 
body saw the signs. Great Midwestern’s earnings were 
rising faster than those of any competitor, and at the same 
time its costs were falling because of the character of the 
new equipment. Therefore profits were increasing. On the 
other hand, Valentine now was openly hostile, and Jonas 
Gates, whom Galt could have relied upon, was ill. There 





were nine at the board table. 

He argued his case skillfully. For the first time he pro- 
duced his profile map of the road, showing where the bad 
grades were and how on account of them freight was 
hauled at a loss over two divisions of the right of way. To 
flatten here a certain grade -selected for purposes of 
illustration—would cost five million dollars. The cost of 
moving freight over that division would be thereby re- 
duced one-tenth of a cent per ton per mile. This insignifi- 
cant sum multiplied by the number of tons moving would 
mean saving a million dollars a year. That was 20 per 
cent on the cost of reducing the grade. It was certain. 

“Are the contracts let?”’ asked Valentine ironically. 

“They are ready to be let,’”’ said Galt. “‘That’s how | 
know for sure what the cost will be.” 

“‘Let’s vote,” said Potter suddenly. 
or break us. I vote aye.” 

The ayes carried it. There were no audible noes. Valen- 
tine did not vote. 

At this time Galt was laying the foundation for an un- 
disclosed structure. It had to be deep and enduring, for 
the strain would be tremendous. He poured money into 
the Great Midwestern with a raging passion. As the 
earnings increased he plowed them in. With the assistance 
of the pessimistic treasurer he disguised the returns. Im- 
provements were charged to expenses as if they were 


‘He'll either make 


i 
l 
! 








repairs. New property was added in the guis« renewing ed 

old. This he did for fear the stockholders, if they knew the ] and said no more 

truth, would begin too soon to clamor for dividends. He Under his direction they had been buying control of the 
spent money only for essential things—that is, in ways Orient & Pacific Railroad in the e open market so skillfully 
that were productive and neglected every else that no one even suspected it. He had not been a specu- 
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last few thousand 


that 
shares 


we had at last the finest transportat life for nothing 
country and the shabbi 
quences of this policy, 
were ine redible. 


In the autumn of 1896 a strange 


lator all his 
nt was the sight of the 


machine 





st general oe The 
} 1 
when they began 





mom 





g on the tape. 
in Europe for his annual vacation. 
He tal 





Galt 
ced for an 


1@ Was 





»event came special meeting of the directors. 





pass. People were delivered from the Soft Money Plague, hour on the eapertancs of controlling railroads that could 
not by their own efforts, as they believed, but because originate traffic. 

maladies of the mind are like those of the b« dy if they are Great Midwestern did not originate its own traffic. 
not fatal you are bound to get well. Doctors will take the Orient & Pacific was a Far Western road with 
credit. The Re Pp yublican Party won the election that year br 0 hes in a rich freight- produc ‘ing area. The 





on a gold plat 
sacred political 
money people 
wholly a psychic phenomenon 


form, and this is treated historically as a 
victory for yellow 
hopelessly rned. 
still. Why all 
majority of people vote in a certain way? 

To make a change in the laws, you say. Y« 
the mystery deepens. Immediately 


Midwestern had been getting only one-third of its 
freight, and it was a very profitable kind of 
moving in solid trains of iced cars at high rates; 
the other two-thirds had been going to competitive lines. 

It would be worth nearly fifteen million dollars a year 
for the Great Midwestern to own the Orient & Pacific and 
get all its bu A syndicate had just acquired a con 


vhite- eastb wad 
it was freight, 
at once did a 





were over 


, but there 


after this vote was 


siness. 








ast the shape of events began to change, with no ch: trolling interest in Orient & Pacific stock, and he, Galt, had 
whatever in the laws. The law enthroning gold was not got an option on it at an average price of forty dollars a 
enacted until four years later, in 1900, and this wasamere_ share. The Great newige o could buy it at that price. 
formality, a certificate of cure after the fact. | ! time What was the pleasure of the board? 

the madness had entirely eon re natural reasor The substance was true; the spirit was rhetorical. The 


formal ple asure of the board was already prep ured. 


xix members, listening solemnly as to a new thing, 
Galt, Potter, 


Four 
had assisted 
nd Mordecai were 


in the purchase. Gates a 


TER 1896 the flood tide began to swell and roar. 
f the 


A Galt was astride of it—a colossus emerging fron ndicate 





mist. The Great Midwestern was finished. He had rebuilt Potter as usual called for the vote, and voted aye. The 
from end to sai And now for that campaign of expan- rest followed. 
ion which was adumbrated on tite map I had studied in A brief statement was issued to the Wall Street news 


quired the 
Potter. He 


his room at home. 
active ass 


persuaded them privately 


For these operat tons he re 
of Mordecai and 
and bent them to h 


bureaus. It produced a strange sensation. An operation 

of great magnitude had been carried through so adroitly 

that no one suspected what was taking place, 
( 


istance Gates 


not even the 





I began to notice that he went more fri quently » the Orient & Pacific Railroad Company’ s own bankers. The y 
tock ticker. His ear was attuned to it delicatel A sud- were mortified uns pea ikably. More than that, they were 
eo g-n-l-r-r-r-i-n-g wo startled, and so were all the defenders of wealth and 






him to leave his desk instar lly < nd go t » look at the tape. prestige in this “fiel 1 of combat, for they perceived that a 
He was continually wanted on those telephones with the master foeman had cast his gage among them. And they 


nown terminals. knew his 





scarcely name. 
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They Sel { , me i { 
matter De Ibi intere { 1 fhe I inKel! ! a\t eter ed the 
here. There bod " to satisfy tl 

“Tell them there thing e to be said 
“T’ve t i them that rhe want to a } 


) dreaded it 
We'll have a look at them he iid. ‘* Let them in 
As th poured in he i 1 the lace P KITE ul 
ne a Kee bald, pu wcious trifle ! ed Wi are 
you?” 
I’m from the Evening Post 





you want to know 

Postey stepped out on the mat and went at him hard 
Why had control of the Orient & 
What did it cost? How would it be paix 


road be absorbed by the Great Midwest« r managed 
independently? Had the new management been ap 
pointed? What were Galt’s plans for the future 

To the first question he responde 1 in general term To 


the secon | he s 


‘It’s the 


aid: “Is that anybod ’s busine 
public’s business,” saic 





“Oh,” said Galt. ‘Well uu now. It will 
appear in the annual report 

After that he answered each question respectfully, but 
really told very little and appeared to he bu ‘ 
so lor yz as Postey did the talking 

When he was through the Journal rey 1: “Tell 


us something about yourself, 





of i as one of the brillia v leads inf i 
‘That's all,” said Galt, repressing a expletive and 
turni ing his bac K. 

When thes were gone fhe Lidl t m “Don’t ever let 
that Journal man in agai Post though —he all 
right 

All accounts of the interview, so far as that went, we 
sub tantially correct. In some papers there was a good 
deal of s silly speculation about Galt. One reporter went 


further with it than anyone else, desc: 








Speaking into them he would say “Yes” or ‘“‘No”’ or Twenty minutes after our formal statement had been manners vividly, and went out of his way three times t 
‘How many?” or ‘Ten more at once.” delivered to the Wall Street news bureaus the waiting room mention in a spirit of innuendo that there was a stoch 
One afternoon he turned from the ticker and did a was full of newspaper reporters demanding to see the ticker in Galt’s private office, with si r reference to 
ytesque pirouette in the middle of the floor. chairman. the fact that before he became chairman of the Great Mid 
‘Pig in the sack, Coxey Pig in the sac N a 1eal ‘But what do they want?” asked G: alt, angry pand petu - western he had been a Sto Exchange speculator. 
out of hin lant ‘We've made all the statement that’s ne ssary ; Continued on Page 97 
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“and Who are You?" He Asked. ““Me?*' Said Galt. “I'm 





the Driver’ 
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“He May be Dead, Anything May Have Happened to Him—and You Could Have Prevented it All"’ 


XIX 
POINT of interest arises as to how long one 
determined girl armed with a revolver can 
hold up three desperate men, also armed, 
and further fortitied by greed of gold. Your aver- 
ige tough is not greatly alarmed by a pistol in the 
hands of a woman. ife banks on the theory that so long 
is she thinks she is aiming in his direction he is moderately 
cure from harm. It is when she is pointing at some 
her object that fear arises as to his safety and well-being. 
In this particular instance, however, there was an un- 
ually threatening quality in the demeanor of Jane. She 
ained her gun like any artilleryman and in a manner not 
lightly to be disthissed by the casual process of a rush. 
Added to which, the position in which these adventurers 
found themselve 


a compact mass in a single doorway 
did not offer good opportunities for acts of individual or 
certed heroism 
hey formed, as it were, a unified target, the bull’ 
eye of which was the center of Alfred Bolt’s immense 
orporation. To suppose that any marksman, however 
ent, could fail to register a hit upon so broad an 
tation was to betray unreason. 
Lbirk, whe had had previous experience in similar situa 
remarked with melancholy that the steely-eyed 
Amazon wha commanded their destinies kept carefully 
it of reach of his foot. This was a pity, since he was 
ontemplating trying the effect of kicking her on the kne 
sp, a proceeding which if performed adroitly is often 
itful of happy result Bolt, too, knew a very effective 
f head into the solar plexus of an ad 
again was a form of attack dependent 


eans of ramming hi 
ersary, but thi 
proximity 
it was Harrison Smith's able staff work that won the 
lay An old-enough trick, heaven knows, but one that 
generally worl Ile waited till her eyes were upon him, 
then shifted the direction of his gaze tea point somewhere 
behind Jane's back and nodded very quickly. 
She is hardly to be blamed for having swung round, but 
the second before she had recovered her wits and realized 
the bluff, the pistol had been snatched away and the three 
en were pouring through the French windows into the 
garde! 


By Roland Pertwee 
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It was Mrs. Barraclough who caught her by the arm and 
prevented her from following. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” cried Jane. “I've failed, failed!” 

“Nonsense, my dear,”’ said the old lady. “You girls 
have been just wonderful.”’ She pointed to a horizon of 
trees a mile away, where a cloud of dust showed against 
the shadows. ‘Look what a lovely start he has. My 
Anthony would never let himself be caught by a pack of 
such such” she he sitated for linc nN of a word and 
added —-‘‘dirty dogs!"’ with astonishing vehemence. 

“But what are we to do now?” wailed Jane. 

“Let us walk down to the village church together, and 
I don't think it would be wrong if we said a little prayer.” 

They had reached the front garden when the Ford ear, 
making a considerable fuss about it, banged and snorted 
past the front gate 

There are those perhaps who will condemn Mrs. Barra- 
clough’s action, but let them remember she was a mother. 
After all it stands to the credit of any mid-Victorian lady 
who, notwithstanding the ravages of time, is able to pick 
up a flower pot and hurl it accurately into a moving 
vehicle. The Reverend Prometheus Bolt caught the missile 
full in the side of the head, and the last view the old lady 
had of him was under a shower of dirt and broken pottery, 
while from his lips arose a cloud of invective more azure 
than the skies 

From where the car had been standing appeared Cyn- 
thia the cook. In her haod she carried a watering can, her 
cheeks were flushed and ho> eyes wild. 

“T’'d have done in their car if you'd held ‘em a moment 
longer,” she panted indignantly. “Didn't have time to 
slash their tires, but I did manage to get about half a pint 
of water in the petrol tank before they slung me into the 
hedge.” 

And very valua»e was the help thus afforded, for 
within a mile the Ford had banged and snuffled itself to a 
standstill, and twenty minutes were lost draining the tank 


WOLFE 


and blotting up the rust-colored drops from the 
bottom of the float chamber. Both Dirk and 
Bolt were in favor of returning to the house in 
order to conduct a punitive campaign, but Har- 
rison Smith would not hear of this. 

“We must push the damn car all we know how,” he 
said, working feverishly at the union of the induction pipe 
with a spanner that didn’t fit. “If we haven't caught up 
with them by eight o’clock I shall drop Bolt at post 
office and he must get through to the chief.” 

“What—the Dutchman?” 

“No choice. It’s infernal luck, but better that than let 


him get through with the thing 

“If you ask me, Smith,” said Bolt critically, “if you ask 
my opinion I’d say that you’ve made a bloomer of tl 
show.” 

“You can keep your opinion till I ask for it,” came 


the retort. “Get in. She’s clear now. 

He took a heave on the starting handle and jumped to 
his place at the wheel. 

“Keep your eye on those tire marks, Dirk. If you loss 
em I'll break your head.” 

And from the spirit of this remark it will be seen that 
kindliness and fellowship had gone by the board. 


XXX 
UGO VAN DIEST struggled to his feet, gasping for 
breath and stroking his chin with sympathetic fingers. 
Comparatively speaking, Richard’s blow had been a light 
one, but the Dutchman’s training had not fitted him for 
taking punishment. 

He was hurt, outraged and resentful. 

“This young man wass very violent, Hipps,”’ he mut 
tered jerkily. “I dunno—’sno use—seems.” 

“ Are we beat, chief?” 

“TIT don't like this word ‘beat.’ Mus’ be a way.” He 
paused for a moment to recover his breath, then turned 
to Laurence. “This Miss Craven, she hass not arrifed 
yet?” 

““She’s here. Came five minutes ago.” 
“She know how we stand, yes?” 


Hipps nodded. 
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“She don’t quite register on the line we've adopted to of being wife to an unscrupulous millionaire she had deaf “Tony! Tony!” she implored. “This has gone too far 
make him talk. Kind o’ kept that in the background. ened her ears to the call of every decent instinct You've been splendid, but what's the use? Just think, m 
Women are soft.” And now the fates had so contrived that it rested with dear, how rich you'd be.” 
“Ask she come up,’”’ said Van Diest her to make the supreme final appeal, and on he cee [ don’t want to be Rich men torture ea 
And Laurence went out, passing Blayney, who was on or failure depended the safety and future of the ‘ ‘ é ead ‘ t i 
duty outside the door. within. A horrible conviction came over her that these cha 
“What’s the bend, chief?”" demanded Hipps men who held Barraclough captive would indeed stop You've or )say one word ar i 
Van Diest shook his he ad thoughtfully * Donno, donno. at nothing to gain the rends, and that the innuendoes the here wit! ita ire the 
} Wass awful if we mus’ do somet’ing. Eh? Hipps, eh?” had uttered were terribly in earnest. Unless he were per The sound of violins was in he ’ he promise ¢ 
And he tilted his head suggestively toward Richard’s suaded to speak, his very life would be forfeit, and it wa life, carefree and full of sunshine, wa her eyes and th 
‘ bedroom. this consideration that fortified her to make the effort eurve of her smile 
“His own damn fault,”’ cz > answer Richard wa prawling on the wire mattre when she He ed t ok aWa but the appeal v ) tr r 
“But it wa a man’s life, threw open the door He raised a ot ¢ } ere he reé 
“T’ve no choice that way hollow eyes that looked at her without re peated Out of here! 
Van Diest began to pace , his fingers tattooing ognition, Instinetively » shrat awa) Such a ve v it 
\ cn his chest and his head going from side to side from him, appalled at tl change } he toucl he breath on h 
“We ought to haf read better the character of this mar face and bearing. cheek wa ea breeze, and the smell 
) *Sno good to know about the moneys and not about the “What have they been d g t 3?” i her hay ‘ et 
mens. We find ourselves in a terrible position. Ss! Ter was startled from her. Yes, ye 
rible-——terrible.”’ Richard hitched himself into a , ‘A i ! ‘ ( ia i 
y There was a clatter of footsteps on the stairs, and ture and coughed. ‘“ Whoare you?” he said he « ned, and ng ever 
Laurence, a telegraph form in his hand, burst into the ‘Don't you inded sweets 
room. even know me?” He felt } power to resist wa 
“What you haf there?”’ He thought be- ebbing awa illing fr him lik 


“Can’t make head nor tail of the damn thing! Read it fore replying 














, pes ; 
aloud!” cried Laurence excitedly. 


Ezra Hipps moved over 








picked out the code wor t Camp bed Auri $ led toward hir 
The message was simpl ind slipped he , ih ech 
aw Barraclough Polperro this morning. Been following all 7 : : oy : 
day. Escaped in Panhard, probably will enter London by Ports ire rathe e, she whi 
mouth or Great Western Road Am pursuing in Ford car pered 
Obstruct HARRISON SMITH ii i ‘ he 
\ ‘ ‘ eect i Kut he 
It was handed in at eight o’clock and po tmarked | lt where at ! ul 
Wimborne. est { 
“Saw Barraclough!” repeated Hip} ‘Harrison A; 1 , ‘ Wi ‘ 
Smith’s gone crazy.” over i blessed se « of drift 
| For a moment Van Diest said not} r, then remarked, entment She 
“Smart man, you know. Smart man.” drew up | he it hud 
“He’s made a mistake,” said Laurence “How in le ‘ row canva 
) hell could he see Barraclough when * There was bed e ba ul lle wa 
no point in fin hing the sentence I ‘ {} lt cure 
‘’Snot often he make a mistake. the 1 of 
Our opponents haf been ver’ quiet, ‘ 
“§ you know; ver’ quiet. Perhaps now All the w erful thing ‘ld 
e they draw the kipper acro the do, ‘| zx | e 4 | ake 
path.” come 1 We 1 go out to a 
‘He’s got bats,” said Hip wy " ‘ othe e ol 
‘Been standing in the sun.”’ j ! i i fete 
“I'd ignore the whole thing,” said : ‘ dt ‘ i tw 
Laurence, ‘Ten to one it’s a tricl b ' ‘ ‘ 1 Alad 
A stunt put up by our adversarie 1 
‘In our private code Laurence it ‘ i { 












No, no, no I t’ink it wa well we \ Ne he } 
take ome precautior witt tt ( f ‘ herd f 
f gentleman who wass so like our 
’ guest You will telephone to Mr | i e a 
Phillips, please, that I would like | yr 
‘ me of those roads that lead into ‘ 
London mace difficul The i i ! 
Laurence eemed disposed to argue I 
; You haf ir order he thur : { es 
n ered t the | 
A Laurence wa eavil the - N 
4 ym Auriole came in and stood Richard Wavered Visibly. “‘What are You Saying? You're Mad," He Answered You need neve ms ‘ i t 
| hesitating on the threshold te me Mlen te eve ‘ t in't 
1 ‘Ah! Miss Craven,” said Van Diest, stooping to ki Yes, | know you. Y et V in W ‘ i eep a secret f i J ‘ ‘ ended t 
her finger * For you a little work You will talk to ow of someone ! iid I} . the 
‘Zz guest, yes? So stubborn he wa You ver’ clever woman, meone! Is that how you spea { ‘ ea because the ecre | he 
A er’ gentle You puty ur arms round him ! You whi “Waita bit. It coming bach the i | 
\ per, you beseech, you ver’ sympathetic. P’r’aps youmake Irish. Well, what do you want , tos 
im Then he tell uu What he refuse tell u She came a little nearer ‘ i 
} Sunderstood?” “To be with you. I haven't seen you for a lon, And 
Yes, I understand, iid Auriole in a small voice You deserted me, didn’t you? Im ed iat f i d 
Goot! Then we go dow: urs now. Come fipps.”” The one bright spot, your comin } 
} At the door he paused. “’Sver’ important you succeed, ‘Was it?” she whispered H I 
} because we haf tried all the rest.’” He spoke the final word He staggered to his feet and walked t 
fe lowly and with great meaning, then turned and went out inner room 
Auriole caught Hipp by the eeve as he passed he ‘No! What'm Isa 5 Ma i ‘ t i 
* What does he meat ‘all the rest’?”’ she questioned want you 
J The American ircely paused in his stride. ‘Think it “Tony! | 
over,” he said, and closed the door behind him “No, 1 Cause y re the { the ‘ 
With a heart that thumped hammer blows against her Decoyed me to tl damn pla tant ‘ ed 
side Auriole turned toward Richard’s bedroom and paused ‘Tony, I'm so sorry!” Her hand fe | eee } t 
: with her hand on the latel She felt as a traitor might feel he drew away i ‘ \ I 
who wa eeking audience of hi vereign For a traitor Don't come near m¢ Don't touch 1 | t bv ! l iW 
f \ she wa false to her original « my loyer to her ideal ind touched.” 
{ to a man who, even though he might have stirred in het “Then I'll sit over here, aid she oy 
] , the hope of a wedding, had never willingly wrought her a “Yes, there. No, get out! Leave me alone, d'ye hea ,ouU ‘ i 
i single wrong. A dozen times in the last three days her hand His voice pitched up high and imperative 
had gone out to the telephone, and the will had been there dropped agall ‘I beg your para I 
: f to confess to Cranbourne that her allegiance to his side man to talk to a woman jus’ now ir ¢ i W 
existed no longer; but even in this her honesty had broken “T think you’re a very fine man, T Ant} | 
down. She saw herself, as she hesitated on the threshold, “Ha! Yes. A devil of a fellow! It ‘ Ant 1 ne ha i th 
a wretched, mercenary creature—the sport of greed and “But so stubborn,” she whispered he men, ye lhe torture, ye ithea 





ealousy —self-centered and governed by thought of gain. It “There you go!” he cried I knew it | ev“ i A Who 







was not a pleasant reflection For the doubtful ble ssing came here for that Continued on Page 49 
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The President's Forest 


F WE are to ask Americans to see America first we must 
| preserve something worth while for Americans to see, 
We have done much, though not enough, by setting 
wide certain areas in the West as national parks for the 
ive and enjoyment of the whole people. In this week's 
number of THe SATURDAY EVENING Post Emerson Hough 
calls the attention of the country to a great opportunity to 
do a big thing for America and for those Americans who 
really love their country and are concerned with something 

re than wringing the last dollar out of her for their own 
mmediate and personal profit. 

The President’s Forest is the most splendid unspoiled 
woodland left in America, stretching away mile after mile 
from the North 


this forest, to kill the uncounted deer that range it, to do 


tim of the Grand Canyon. To destroy 


anything that would in the least degree mar the glory of 
the Grand Canyon itself would be an act of vandalism in 
the name of “improvement” that would be unprecedented 
even in America 

Mr. Hough in his article tells us what can be done and 
what must be done to save this priceless possession of the 
Mr. E. J. 


Marshall, president of the Grand Canyon Cattle Company, 


American people for them and their children, 


ws written the following letter to President Harding 


generously offering to surrender his grazing privileges and 
to withdraw his cattle from the forest in order to facilitate 


it for all time: 


e plan to preserve 


Dear Mr. President: In a recent conference with Mr. 
Stephen T. Mather, Director of the National Park Service, 
i learned of the rapidly increasing interest in the region in 
Northern 


National Park and particularly the suggestion that I 


Arizona directly north of the Grand Canyon 


inderstand has been made to call this region the President's 
Forest. Recognizing its extraordinary value as a game pre- 
erve and for purposes of recreation the Grand Canyon 
Cattle Company desires to express to you its wish to be as 
helpful as possible in enlarging the seope and usefulness of 
this region in the interest of a larger public enjoyment. 
The Grand Canyon Cattle Company, a California cor 
poration, has been operating here for a number of years 
under leases from the United States Forest Service, and 
during that time has made extensive and valuable im- 
provements, particularly in the development of water 


ipply and the erection of stone cattle camp buildings 
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The Company owns certain patented tracts of land within 
the boundaries of the forest reservation and several tracts 
At the 


present time we are grazing a herd of breeding cattle, 


of located scrip lands in the immediate vicinity. 


numbering about 4500 head, under permit from the Forest 
Service. We desire to register our willingness to vacate and 
abandon the Kaibab Forest Reservation and the public 
lands immediately adjoining to the east thereof, recogniz- 
ing that by so doing the purposes of former President 
toosevelt in establishing a game preserve here could be 
more completely fulfilled, and making the entire region 
available for the public enjoyment. 

Our only request is that a reasonable time be given the 
Company to dispose of and move its livestock and other 
personal property, and that in recognition of our action 
such grazing permits be not hereafter issued to other live- 
stock interests in the area now covered by our permit. 

Arrangements have been made through private individ- 
uals for acquiring the Company’s patented land holdings, 
which are to be presented to the United States without 
cost to the Government. 

Respectfully, E. J. MARSHALL, President, 


The Grand Canyon Cattle Company. 


Once created, the President's Forest will belong to you 
and your children forever. You can retrieve a failure, 
make more money in a thousand ways; but neither you 
nor coming generations can replace the beauty that is the 
Grand Canyon and the President’s Forest. The man who 
would deface one or destroy the other for the sake of gain 
deserves a swift push over the rim. The drop would be an 
inadequate punishment for the crime—a bare five thou- 
sand feet—but ’twould serve. 

Write your representative in the Congress that you are 
for and behind the plan to create the President’s Forest. 


Circumstances Alter Cases 


VROM the earliest days of Marxian socialism it was 
preached that work was a categorical obligation of all 
members of society. From the pinkest Fabian collectivism 
to the reddest Slavic communism the dictum was affirmed. 
It remained a more or less academic prescription, however, 
for many years. Then a professor with a staccato style 
wrote a Theory of the Leisure Class. This supplied the 
missing impulse. The book became a ritual of the silk- 
clad parlor socialists. Idleness became unfashionable. No 
one was ashamed to work if the work was something he 
was not ashamed of, Then came the war. The war brought 
a real impulse for service. It was service for the sake of 
results, not for the sensation of service. 

With the period of deflation came unemployment. Fig- 
ures were issued, supposedly semiofficial, to the effect that 
five million workers were out of work during the past 
summer. The Washington conference on unemployment 
reduced these figures materially, but the fact of widespread 
and serious unemployment remained. 

An analysis of the data led to interesting disclosures. 
Among the unemployed were men with families, widows 
with children, single women with dependents. Among the 
employed were men without families or dependents. 
Among the employed were, further, women with moderate 
incomes, who lived in comfortable homes, to whom the 
added income of occupation was an extra. While men and 
women with dependents were unable to secure the work 
that meant bread other men and women held work that 
meant only theater tickets, bonbons and lingerie. 

As a measure of relief, communities were urged to under- 
take construction of public works and to give preference to 
workers with dependents, Labor leaders are now urging 
the doctrine that work belongs to those who need it. It 
has ceased to be a duty to work. The idler of means is no 
longer a parasite, but a public-spirited citizen, Even in 
Russia the transition has taken place. At first, under 
communism, the meal ticket, the food card, was issued only 
to holders of the work card. Now the workers in Moscow 
and Petrograd do not permit hungry peasants to flock to 
the cities. Workers who have family connections in the 
country are deported to the land. Everywhere in Europe, 
as here, the leisure class went to work. Now the proletariat 
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is expelling the bourgeoisie. The leisure class must go back 


to leisure. And the very people who used to expound the 
sin of parasitic idleness are now propounding the occult 
doctrine that it is not the duty of everybody to work unles 
there is work for everybody to do. 

All the foregoing could have been read in the derided 
writings of classical English-speaking economists. 


Right Wrong and Right Right 


W: ARE all familiar with the mother with the child 
who can do no wrong. Much the same thing is now 
going on with the American apologist and the Russian 
communist. When the land was nationalized, that was 
right. At least it was courageous, and only through 
courageous experimentation could progress to the millen- 
nium be accelerated. With the collapse of Russian agri 
culture under nationalism the land was returned to private 
ownership. That also was right. It was courageous to be 
able to reverse an action. When crops were nationalized 
and collected by requisition, that was a step in social 
justice. Now that the crops have been returned to private 
trade, that also is right. It is courageous to be willing to 
reverse a policy. When banking was nationalized and the 
program of abolition of recognized monetary principles 
was inaugurated, that was right. The moneyless state, 
whose citizens exchanged commodities through the clear- 
ing house of the state, represented the frictionless oper- 
ation of an ideal society. The method of destroying 
money was to make it as common as air. Within two years 
the soviet government increased the issue of paper notes 
from twenty-three billion to thirty-two hundred billion 
rubles. This was not only right but courageous. It was 
magnificent to see the single figure of Lenine breaking 
through the cordon of traditional monetary economists! 

This also has been reversed. Russia has returned to 
conventional banking. The value of the ruble is to be 
increased, not scuttled. If possible, Russia is to return 
to the gold basis. Individuals and concerns are allowed 
checking accounts in the reopened banks. They receive 
interest on deposits. They may correspond with foreign 
banks. Taxes are revived in terms of money, instead of 
requisition of produce and goods. 

And all this is right! It is right to reverse the policy so 
courageously. It was right to lead Russia into the morass 
of chaos and disorganization by throwing away the com- 
pass. It is right to take the compass again in hand and try 
to lead the country back. What would be in other men folly, 


in Lenine is ‘‘striving for idealism.”’ Verily, like the king, 


Lenine can do no wrong! There’s no fool like a pink fool. 
Distributing the Load 
the circumstances surrounding the 


S THE months pass, ig the 
depression of prices of farm products seem more sus- 


ceptible of objective analysis. The very low price of oats 





is due in part to the fact that the farmer has continued 
to plant oats as a rotation crop, while the consumption 
of oats by horses has fallen. As the automobile replaces 
the horse in the town and city the demand for horse 
teed recedes. The low price of corn is related not only to 
the lowered prices of meat animals but also to the fact 
that the animal count is so much shorter than the corn crop, 
On the other hand, upward readjustments are taking 
place. The rise in cotton was reflected to the grower and 
resulted in free movement of cotton, with setting free of 


credits. Wheat has gradually risen to a notable extent, 


though this will not be so largely reflected back to the 
grower, on account of the excessive early overmarketing 


Notable 


throughout the recent months were the relative height 


of wheat during the summer and early autumn. 


and stability of prices of eggs, poultry and dairy products. 

The leaders in agricultural practice have long urged the 
value of diversification for technical reasons. It is now re- 
Chick- 


ens, eggs, cream and butter were once the perquisites of 


vealed as equally important for economic reasons. 


the farmer’s wife. On many farms these are now the best 
currency in hand. Diversification means distribution of 
the load. And in farming, just now, some of the side lines 


are carrying most of the load. 
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Why They Don’t Get Together 


COULD not help overhearing the conversation of 

two men who sat at lunch near me in the hotel 

dining room. The one who did most of the talk- 
ing was evidently a local business man, and he was 
ketching the hardships of his business life. 

“T might just as well be in jail,”’ he said bitterly, “for 
all the chance I ever have to get away from my desk for a 
decent vacation. There isn’t a soul in my whole establish- 
ment who will take any responsibility. The minute I leave, 
things go to pieces. I guess I shall have to kee p my nose 
to the grindstone for the rest of my life.” 

It did indeed appear a gloomy outlook that a man could 
not look forward to anything except a daily grind for the 
rest of his life. The business man’s friend tried to turn his 
thoughts into brighter channels by suggesting a way out 
of his troubles. 

‘What you ought to do,” said the friend, “is to get 
hold of some bright young man and train him up to take 
responsibilities off your shoulders. Probably there is some 
young fellow in your employ right now who could be devel- 
oped into a valuable executive if you would give him 
er ough en ouragement., Let him know there isa partner- 

hip ahead if he makes good.”” 

The business man was not impressed by this optimistic 
talk. There was more than a trace of exasperation in his 
answer. 

‘I’ve thought of all that a thousand times,” he said. 

Heaven knows I'd be glad enough to encourage any one of 
my clerks with the prospect of a partnership if I could see 
any ambition on his part. But they’re all just alike. None 
of them looks further ahead than Saturday night. The only 
prospect I have is to work like a dog until I am too old to 
work any more, and then try to sell out the business.” 

Ihe busine man spoke as though he meant what he 
aid here are probably a hundred thousand business 
They would 
ce to develop some young man into taking responsibilities 


men in the country who feel just as he does 


off their shéulders and would be willing to pay the price, 
even to offering a partnership at the end of the road. 

Likewise there are probably a million young men 
throughout the country who are working at their jobs 
day by day, vaguely ambitious, doing the best they know 
how, and wondering if their merits will never take them 
anywhere beyond a salaried position. 


The Creation of Understudies 


W som CH the thousands of business men anxious to promote 
me, and other “9 ousands of young men equally 
anxious to be promoted, it seems as though a greater pro- 
portion of them ought “edit? together. The purpose of this 
article is to figure out why so few do get together, and 
perhaps give some information that will lead to results. 
Far be it from my intention to write an article purport- 
ing to tell young men how they may, by strict attention to 
business, working fifteen minutes overtime every day and 


I ership 





attending night school, eventually rise to a part 
ind marry the beautiful daughter of the boss. Nor has this 
e anything to do with the methods employed by big 
ations in the training of their men. It is written 





ter a great many talks with private business men and 
mall enterprise hoe stores, lumber yards 
small manufacturing plants, mail-order houses, drug store 

1 various other retail lines such as exist in every town 
ind city in the United States. 

I may as well state at the outset that my investigatior 
led ine vitably to the conclusion that it is not entirely the 
fault of the employes that so few busine 
men are able to find the right young man to 
relieve them of their responsibilities. The 
blame will have to be shared about on a fifty - 
Many men who think they want 


to develop someone into a partner are fot 





least they are not in 





~arnest enough to go at it with the same 
intelligence and care that they use in the f 
ordinary conduct of their affairs. 

It may seem a small ambition for a young 
man to figure only on becoming the pro 
prietor of a clothing store or the sash-and 
door mill in the home town; it looks so much 
ractive to get into a big country-wide 





more at 
organization where there are thousands o 


employes and 
hundred-thousand- 
dollar salaries at the 
top. But there is 
this to think about: 
The big-salaried 
man at the head ofa 


By J. R. SPRAGUE 


DECORATION BY 


GUERNSEY MOORE 
If he fails to produce dividends for a couple of year he 
ean lose his job just as easily as the lowest salesman 
But the proprietor of the drug store in the home town i 
his own boss. He is a permanent and solid factor of hi 





community. If business is bad for a year or two and the 
store pays only a bare living there are no impatient stoc] 
holders clamoring for dividends, and no boards of dire« 
tors directing to vote him out His is probably more 
cheerful than that of a good many others who occupy more 
imposing positions in the business world 

There is every reason why the private business man 
should want to train someone to step into his shoes; per 
haps the greatest reason lies in the fact that it is hard to 
sell out a small enterprise at anything near what it 
worth. Many a man has worked hard to build up a su 
cessful business only to find, when he wants to quit, that the 
best offer he can get is about fifty cents on the dollar. The 
fact that he is willing to sell engenders a suspicion in 
the minds of possible buyers that there must be something 
the matter with the proposition. And actually a business 
is usually not worth a hundred cents on the dollar to a new 
man. The change of ownership almost inevitably causes a 
slump until the public has become convinced that the 
new management is going to give as good Service as the 
old one 

The opinion of a retired business man whom I inte: 
viewed is worth quoting on this point 

‘The only way to retire successfully,”’ he told me, ‘ to 
take in a partner, preferably someone who has grown up it 
the business and knows all about it. Then, when you get 
ready to quit, you have got a ready-made purchaser, If the 
business is paying he knows it and is not under suspicion 
that you are trying to put something over on him. If he 
hasn't got the money to pay all cash you can usually trust 
him with part of the purchase price because there will be no 
slump when ) 
of a new man coming in 

Thousands of business men realize these thing and 

] 


hundreds of thousands of employes vaguely sense them 


ou drop out, as would probably be the case 





The remarkable part of it is that the two side » seldom 
yet together 

A good many of the employer I have talked with con- 
tend pessimistically that a large proportion of the young 
fellows are merely bluffing when they say they are anxious 
to get along in the business world; that what they 


really mean is that they are willing to be promoted if the 
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corporation is, after 


e/ 


promotion can be effected without serious effort on their 


part. They aren't enough in earnest 

his may be true; but on the other hand there is 
plenty of evidence that some of the business men who 
take their 


ay they want to develop young men t 
places are not enough in earnest either. Not long ago I 
talked with a young man who had just quit an eight 
thousand-dollar job. He had quit it cold, he told me, and 


had no idea where he was going to get another one that 





would pay as well. I must have shown my disapproval 
of such a reckless course, because he went on to explain 
the whole proceeding Lewi not his name, but I will 


call him that 

Lewis, it seemed, had grow: up from boyhood in the 
retail clothing business, always working for one firm in his 
native city. He must have been a good man, becau e by the 
time he was thirty anal he had become head salesman 
ind was drawing a salary of seventy-five dollars a week 
That, however, seemed as far as he could go. The pro- 
prietor of the establishment had a couple of sons growing 
i the business who would naturally come into partner 


ships later on, and so there was nothir v la archer hope 





for in that respect. One day a traveling man told him of 
what seemed a plendid oper ng in another city The head 
ot an old e tablished busine wa getting along in vears 
and wanted to be able to take things ea he was anxious 
to get in touch with some young an capable of taking 





charge of his establishment 
Lewis believed he could fill the position and wrote a let 


ter applying for it, sending along the names of a number 


of firms in the trade as reference he correspondence 
thus started resulted in a personal interview, and Lewis 
was offered the managerial position at a salary of eight 
thousand dollars a year It wa trongly hu i that u 


he made good he need not stop at being manager 


A Tactless Boss 


)| OYED up by high ambitions Lewis moved his family 
) to their new home and began work. It 
pear just the opening he had always wanted 





wasah ghly prosperous one, doing close to a 


a year. The proprietor was an agreeable gentleman in hi 
ixties, apparently very serious in } ce e to be relieved 
of the respor a which he had carried on his shoulders 


for more than thirty year 

After a month ee in getting himself used to his new 
surroundings Lewis began planning a few changes which 
he thought would be beneficial Among other things he 
decided to move a showcase full of neckties which stood 
at the rear of the establishment up to a more prominent 
position at the front entrance I ng 
the change under Lewis’ directions one morning when his 
employer came in. The merchant stopped in a surprised 
way and inquired what was going or 

‘I have been thinking that the front of the store needed 
a little brightening up,”’ Lewis answered, “‘and this show- 

e full of bright-colored neckties will give just the effect 


we want. It seems to me that they will give kind of an air 
of cordiality to customers who come 1 
The merchant studied the tuati for an annoyed 


oment before he gave | decisior 


moved back as they were before 


And so the new manager had to give instruction » the 
porters to move the showcase back where it had come from 
while the cler} over ! he posed 
to Nave ipe oked 

A wee} ile ao tried a ytive nava 
t ! ihere were A prea N “A t 

the front of the est hime e aly 
en over t he itest me il ind 





u er li ! pe the dis} it t bie 
| prietor did t ¢ inge until 
had hee ) hed effect him 
n intane He ht out the win 
low tr era ed the mea g of it all 
t et i th t 1 been « e at the 
ie Mr. La Phe hout stopping 
' } ew inager the proprieto 
lirected that « r 
thing be put baci 
is before 
Lev " ne 
hat etl bm at 
t e curbs to |} 
enter] ‘ it said 
oi,3. It was get 
i to t 











all, a salaried man. 
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when fall merchandise was to be bought, and as manager he 
was to accompany his employer to the Eastern factories 
on the annual purchasing trip. He had for years bought 
goods successfully for his department in his old position 
and felt that now he would be able to show his real worth. 
The merchant was an agreeable traveling companion or 
the trip East, insisting that Lewis should see some good 
shows and take in the sights at the expense of the house. 

But when it came to the actual buying of merchandise 
Lewis had to take a back seat. It was his employer who 
elected the styles and named the quantities to be shipped. 
expected to do, he found, was to stand 
at his employer's elbow with a pencil and pad of paper and 
write down the items as ordered. On the return from the 
trip he tendered his resignation. 

“| resigned,” he told me, ‘‘to keep from being fired. The 
merchant was paying me eight thousand dollars a year to 
do work which any forty-dollar-a-week clerk could do just 

well. He wouldn't let me earn my salary, and it would 


The most Lewis was 


be only a question of time before he would see that I was 
not earning it. He may have thought he wanted a mana 
ger, but if so he was fooling himself. What he really 
wanted was a clerk.”’ 

It may be that the foregoing incident is rather typical; 
that. the young fellows are correct when they complain 
that the average business man is only kidding himself 
when he says he wants to find some young man capable 
of being trained into a partnership. But there is one 
thing sure: No one is going to be boosted into a partner- 
ship unless he first shows that he is somewhat fitted for it. 

In preparing this article I talked with perhaps seventy- 
five business men, big and little. Only two would admit 
that they had anyone in their employ who might be 
developed into partnership timber. I heard more faults 
described in connection with aspiring young employes than 
i had supposed existed. A prosperous druggist told me 
his head clerk was all right except that he never could 
see that the prescription counter ought to be kept clean. 
An automobile dealer had a young man who was splendid 
except for an unfortunate habit of getting into acrimo- 
nious arguments with customers who complain about the 
performance of their cars. I heard of young men who do 
advanced because their thoughts are on girls 
because they crowd the clock at 
closing time; because they believe they are not getting 
enough money and so give the boss only what they think 
he is paying for; because they hate to use their brains. 


not ge 
instead of business; 


The Handicap of Extravagance 


M' IST of the business men agreed, however, that these 
are largely surface faults which may be cured by intel- 
ligent coaching. But there was one point on which the 
verdict was unanimous: It is labor wasted to try to train 
anyone for managership of business who keeps himself 
habitually in debt, who shows he cannot finance his own 
affairs intelligently. 

The proprietor of a successful shoe business told me that 
he had been ambitious for some time to start a branch 
He had the necessary capital and knew of a favor- 
able opening; all he needed was someone to manage it. 
Hie had in his employ a man who seemed to possess the 
necessary qualifications—a competent salesman, affable 
to customers, a good stock keeper and a shrewd judge of 
shoe values. There was about him only one drawback that 
the merchant could see; he did not appear quite able to 
make both ends meet on the sixty dollars a week he was 
earning. Every week three or four collectors would call on 
him with bills which he never seemed able to straighten 
out in full 

He was such a good man, however, that the merchant 
decided to try to help him get on a firmer financial footing. 
Last January he took the young man aside and announced 
that he had decided to put him on a profit-sharing basis, 
dating the arrangement back one year. The amount thus 
due amounted to a little over four hundred dollars. 

The young man was immensely pleased and evidently 
used the money to good advantage, because the collectors 
ceased their visits. But not for long. By April they began 
drifting into the store again. It was early in June thet the 
young man intercepted his employer one evening at closing 
time and said he wanted to speak to him on a little matter 
of business 

“Our sales are running pretty well this year, aren’t 
they?" he asked 

The merchant agreed that for slack times the sales were 
running exceedingly well; that if the volume kept up the 
previous year’s business would easily be passed. 

“That being the case,”’ the young man proceeded hope- 
fully, “it is almost certain my bonus will amount to as 
much as it did last year. I have been wondering if you 
would object to letting me have it now. I've some debts 
I would like to clear up.” 

The merchant's dream of opening a branch store is still 
unfulfilled. 

Although many of the business men I interviewed sell 
goods on installments, nearly all agreed that the help prob- 
lem would be vastly improved if the easy-payment plan 


store 


was not worked quite so intensively. When one is young 
a year seems a long time. And if some much desired article 
may be had by merely laying down a small payment and 
the balance strung out for twelve whole months the trans- 
action appears too easy to be resisted. One merchant told 
me how the dollar-down-and-a-dollar-a-week virus had 
come between himself and a bright young employe, de- 
priving both of the fulfillment of their desires. 

“Henry was naturally the best boy that ever worked for 
me,"’ the merchant said. ‘“‘He came into the store fresh 
from high school, and from the first I took quite a shine to 
him. Nothing was ever too much trouble for him; he was 
always on hand at eight o’clock in the morning and if a 
customer came in at one minute before six in the evening 
Henry never tried to slip him off on one of the other clerks. 
I am not so young as I used to be, and after Henry had 
been with me a couple of years I began to watch him crit- 
ically to see if he might not be the boy I needed. You 
know we business men are always in hopes of running 
across someone who will prove good enough to take into 
partnership and sell out to when we ourselves get ready to 
quit. Of course we almost never find the wonder we are 
looking for—-probably we expect too much anyhow—but 
that doesn’t prevent us from looking for him.” 


Henry Branches Out 
“DY THE time Henry was twenty-two or twenty-three 
he was my right-hand man-—rather, I think, to the 
dislike of some of the older clerks. But he showed that he 
could take responsibility, and I got so 1 depended on him a 
good deal. The only flaw I could find in him was that he 
never seemed to be able to save money. When he saw 
anything he wanted to buy it appeared actually to hurt 
him until he got it. He used to come to me with most of 
his troubles; I remember the first time I had to lecture him 
was in connection with a diamond ring. 

“He was about twenty-four at the time and had fallen 
in love; the affair had got to the engagement stage, and he 
came to me one day to ask if I would recommend him as a 
good credit risk. It appeared that he was dickering with an 
installment jeweler for the purchase Of a ring at two hun- 
dred dollars, but had only fifty dollars with which to make 
the first payment. 

“T didn’t think much of the transaction, but he was so 
eager about it that finally I signed the recommendation and 
he became the proud possessor of the ring on his promise 
to pay the balance in about a year. 

“A few months later he was married. The furniture, of 
course, had to be bought on the installment plan, which 
put him in debt several hundred dollars more. His work in 
the store became a little less satisfactory; usually he had 
to draw something on his salary before Saturday night, and 
frequently he would have to run out for an hour during 
business hours to attend some matter in connection with 
his easy payments. I didn't like it very well, but thought it 
might be only a passing phase which he would get over 
after a while when he had finished paying off his courtship 
and marriage debts. 

“But it was not a passing phase. The installment habit 
had him in its grip. Whenever he wanted anything it 
seemed s30 useless to wait until he had all the money, 
inasmuch as all he had to do was to pay a little down and 
string the balance out over future months. At the end of 
a couple of years when the baby came he was in pretty bad 
shape, and I guaranteed the hospital and doctor’s bills for 
him. At this time he was drawing a fifty-dollar-a-week 
salary, which ought to have been enough to live on nicely 
in a small city like ours. 

“He was still a good many months behind his debts 
when one day he told me brightly that he had located a 
great bargain in a secondhand automobile which a man 
was wiliing to sell him for four hundred dollars on ten 
straight monthly payments. He had it figured out that he 
would hardly miss the forty dollars a month; and besides, 
he said, the saving in street-car fares would go a good way 
in meeting the installments.” 


A Man Who Wouldn't Save 


“TYVOR the first time I sat him down for a straight talk. 
I pictured his position. He was a married man; his 
wife and baby depended on him for their food and lodging. 
He did not, I knew, have a ten-dollar bill laid aside to meet 
any crisis that might occur. He was just drifting along on 
the edge of a volcano that might blow up any minute. And 
on top of that, he was thinking of taking on an extra four- 
hundred-dollar burden which was entirely useless. 

““My talk did not have the desired effect. He had 
already promised to take the machine, he told me, and 
couldn’t back out. Besides, he said, ‘his wife had to be 
cooped up all day at home with her housework and the 
baby, and he owed it to her to be able to take her around 
a little after business hours. I suppose it was this last 
argument which prevented me from doing my duty and 
telling him that he would have to give up his automobile or 
his job. I have no doubt that his wife would rather have 
had a few hundred dollars in the bank for a rainy day than 
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the pleasure of milling around town nights in a second- 
hand automobile and worrying over the cash purchase of 
five gallons of gasoline or a new inner tube. 

‘By this time I had given up the idea that Henry would 
ever develop into the kind of business man who could take 
over the responsibilities of my establishment when I 
wanted to quit. Four-fifths of the success of any business 
depends on successful financing; no matter how much 
energy and initiative a man may put into his enterprise he 
is bound to go on the rocks unless he knows how to handle 
his money conservatively. Henry couldn’t handle fifty 
dollars a week without getting in a tangle. Manifestly he 
wouldn’t be able to handle a business taking in two to 
three thousand a week without a worse tangle. 

“The end came six months or so later. One day I noticed 
a new face among the collectors who regularly dropped in 
on him in the interests of the easy-payment houses. I asked 
him what new purchase he had been making. He answered 
that he had traded in his old car and was beginning to 
make payments on another one. 

“But the old car was all right, wasn’t it?’’ asked. ‘‘It 
would take you wherever you wanted to go?”’ 

“*Oh, yes, it would run all right,’ he answered, ‘but it 
looked kind of shabby; and besides, it didn’t have a self- 
starter. I got an awfully good bargain in this last one,’ he 
continued brightly. ‘The man took the old car as a first 
payment, and all I have to do is to pay him thirty dollars 
a month for twelve months. A cinch, I call it.’ 

“That was the last straw. He was tying himself up for 
another year of useless debt without a dollar ahead to 
take care of emergencies that might crop up at any time. 
I gave him thirty days’ notice and let him go. The last 
time I saw him he was driving a truck for a wholesale 
house, his chances of becoming a successful business man 
gone because he could not wait until he had the money 
when he wanted to buy things.” 

It is too bad that the word “‘thrift’’ has been worked so 
nearly to death that it has lost a good deal of its original 
force. It is like some of the striking lessons of the Bible 
which most of us have heard so often that we miss their 
real meanings. In its last analysis thrift merely means self- 
control; to be willing to put off a good time occasionally. 

It was in a big specialty shop in a large Eastern city that 
I heard a striking instance of what a man may lose by being 
impatient for a good time. The proprietor of the establish- 
ment is a friend of mine, a man who in twenty years has 
built up his enterprise from nothing into one of the most 
prosperous in the community. He is a man past middle 
life, plenty well enough off to retire if he wants to, but still 
sticking to business day in and day out. I asked him why 
he had never trained up someone in his establishment to 
share his responsibilities so that he could take a vacation 
once in a while. 


Shortsighted Sam 


“TY GUESS I ought to,” he said, “but somehow I have 

never been able to find the right man.”’ He pointed to 
one of his salesmen who was waiting on a couple of custom- 
ers. ‘I thought I was going to make a partner of old Sam at 
one time,”’ he continued, “but he just naturally wouldn't 
let me.” 

I looked at the salesman called Sam. He was a nice- 
looking man of fifty, bright and alert, and evidently on 
good terms with his customers, whom he was handling in 
agreeable fashion. It appeared that he had been with the 
concern for nearly twenty years. 

“Tt is about a dozen years ago that Sam and I pretty 
near became partners,’”’ said the merchant. ‘I have al- 
ways liked him; he has many qualities that I lack. He is 
better educated than I am, and he has a better social 
manner. During the years when I was having kind of a 
hard time to build up the business Sam was my right-hand 
man. Nothing was too much trouble for him. He used to 
come down here and work nights, and he was right on the 
job every minute of the day. When my finances finally got 
on a solid footing I got to thinking I ought to have some- 
one to help run the business, and naturally I thought of 
Sam first. 

‘‘As a preliminary I organized the business into a cor- 
poration and put a couple of thousand dollars’ worth of 
stock in Sam’s name. I knew he didn’t have any money to 
buy it with, but I told him that his stock could lie in the 
safe until it paid for itself out of the dividends. We were 
having exceptionally good business at that time, and at the 
end of a little more than two years it paid itself out. I 
asked him to stay after closing time one evening, when I 
got the stock out of the safe and handed it to him. 

“*It’s yours, Sam,’ I said, ‘to do what you please with. 
Of course I'll be glad to have you leave it in the business, 


but if you don’t want to do that I will buy it from you at a. 


hundred cents on the dollar.’ 

“He appeared vastly pleased at this evidence of his 
wealth, turning the stock certificates over in his hands and 
looking at them in an admiring way. I was getting ready 
to tell him that I had planned to have him elected secretary 
of the corporation, when he spoke up in an uncertain way. 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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For Fridays 


a rich smooth delicious cream soup 
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Easily prepared with tampielia.! 












} A real luxury of the dining table awaits you when you serve a cream 
soup made with one of these invitingly smooth, finely flavored Campbell's 
Soups. They are already enriched by golden creamery butter. You have 
only to add milk or cream, when serving, to produce an extra heavy, 
velvety, luxurious soup that is a rare delight. Especially appropriate 
Fridays; creamery butter is used instead of meat broths to give strength 


and richness to these soups. 









You will relish this delightful essence of selected 
peas, sifted and refined with the utmost care 
Daintily prepared by a Camipbell’s recipe to 
retain their delicate aroma and flavor, smoothed 
with fresh milk and creamery butter, they make 
an extremely palatable soup —children love it 





Tomato Soup 
Just the pure juices and rich fruity parts of 
ruddy, luscious Jersey tomatoes Grown trom 
« le« ted seed pi ked full ripe and made into soup 
the very same day In the blend also are 
creamery butter, snow white granulated sugar 
tasty herbs and delicate spices. This is the most 


popular soup in the world today 


Guarantee 


Don't limit your enjoyment to 


Celery Soup 


just twoor threeof the Campbell's 


Soups there are twenty-one Crisp stalks of celer gathered in the autur 
different kinds, a wide and when field-blanched to a creamy whitene 
tempting variety. And remember made into a puree and blended with rich mill 
our unlimited guarantee creamery butter and delightful seasoning \ 


refreshing delicac wondertulls appetizing and 


Money back if not satisfied. 12 cents a can invigorating 


CambteLi, Sours 


FOR EVERY TASTE AND EVERY OCCASION 











(Centinued from Page 24) 

‘IT hardly know what to think about it,’ 
he said, ‘Of course it’s nice to be a stock- 
holder, but if you’re willing to pay me cash 
for my stock perhaps that would be just 
is well I'll jeave it to you to do as you 


I was sort of dashed to think he would 






onsider selling his stock, which had yielded 
lividend f per cent a year, but I 
ught had plans that I did not 











now anything about. Nevertheless, I 
thought be ay anything about the 
ecretaryship just then; I merely told him 
that he had better talk it over with his 
fe that evening and let me know his 
islon later 
When he came down to business next 
morning he had made his decision. 
If you till willing to buy my 
t he said, ‘I believe I will let you 
ive il 


here was no room for argument; he 
me up on my own proposition 
nd IL made him out a check for the amount. 
Along toward evening he came back to the 
fice and sat down 
If you think you can spare me,’ he 
id, ‘I believe I would like to take a 
You know I have never 
traveled around much, and last night my 
ind I got to talking about how we 


} i taken 


month's vacation 


would like to take a trip to California. 

Now that we've got the money there 

loesn't seem to be any reason why we 
yuldn't go.’ y 


He and his wife went on the California 
trip and had a splendid time, getting back 
home just as their two thousand dollars 


ran out. Sam is still a mighty good clerk, 
although he is getting a little along in 
year But I have never got to the point 
of proposing that he become a partner in 
the business.”’ 


A good many of the business men I 
ked with complained that one cart never 
whether promotion is going to help a 
young man or ruin him. Faults are likely 
to crop out in the most unexpected places, 
they claimed. One man told me a specially 
concerning a young em- 
ploye whom he tried to develop into an 
executive, 

This man owns a small woodworking 
plant, It is not a very impressive estab- 
lishment, employing only about a dozen 
workmen, but it is the nucleus around 
which the owner has built up a fairly sub- 
stantial fortune. For some time past a has 
looking for someone who could take 
the details off his hands so as to allow him 
to spend a portion of his time looking after 
other interests 


distressing story 


been 


A Flat Failure 


Among the help was a young man called 
Jim, on whom the proprietor had a favor- 
At the time of which I am writing 
lim was twenty-seven or eight years old; 
he appeared a shade brighter than most of 
the other employes of the woodworking 
plant, and in every way eligible for pro- 


able eye 


motion. Besides bei ing a natural mechanic 
he had take nam nual-training course at 
the k eal high sche ‘ol and also knew a little 
ibout bookkes ping He had been in the 
ronan dhe r plant several years and knew 


the details t} oroughly. The manufacturer 
nade up his mind that Jim was the man to 
( ibility off his shoulders. 
Accordingly Jim was installed as mana- 
ger of the plant. In order that he should 
have a free hand the manufacturer moved 
himself out of the place, taking an office 
downtown, where he attended to his other 
interests, only dropping into the wood- 
working plant once or twice a day to see 
how things were gporng. 
Jim went at his new duties enthusiasti- 
cally. His first move was to quit all manual 
r, although he had won the position 
irgely through his dexterity at the trade. 
This was not exactly in line with his employ- 
had himself worked at the 
ch long pe Bas he had become an em- 
ployer of labor; but he did not say any- 
ling, thinking perhaps the young man 
knew best. In order to show his dignity 
further dim had fixed himself up a private 
oflice. For twenty years the office had been 
erely a wooden table in the middle of 
t hop, where the proprietor could see 
rything that was going on and where the 
» could ask and receive orders without 
kbenches; but Jim boarded 
d did his bossing 
from that poi of vantage. When any 
one of the workimen wanted to ask a ques- 
tion he had to seek an audience 
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It was evident that the help did not much 
care for this aloofness on the part of the 
new manager, who had so recently been 
one of them. The shop’s production fell 
off a little; a couple of the men quit. One 
day the owner, paying his daily visit to the 
place, came upon a distressing scene. 

It was a strike, a riot and a fight, all at 
the same time. Two husky young work- 
men, armed with pieces of wood snatched 
from thejr benches, had Jim backed up in a 
corner, where he was defending himseif the 
best he could with a rather inadequate 
T-square. The half dozen other pos mane 
were standing around enjoying the excite- 
ment and unfairly cheering on the two- 
to-one attacking party. 

When the owner finally restored order 
he heard the cause of the outbreak. Jim, 
it seems, had come back from lunch and 
found the two young workmen sitting in 
his private office. Not only that, but they 
had their lunches spread out on his desk 
and were using it for a dining table. His 
sense of dignity was outraged and he or- 
dered them out with harsh, not to say 
abusive, words. The riot followed as a nat- 
ural outcome. 

Thus the proprietor of the woodworking 
plant lost his manager and had to go back 
to running the place himself. Being a fair- 
minded man he does not place all the bur- 
den on Jim’s shoulders. 

“IT guess it was as much my fault as 
Jim’s,”’ he told me after he had finished the 
story. ‘I ought to have eased him into the 
job more gradually. When I first saw how 
he was doing I ought to have taken him 
aside and given him a little fatherly advice. 
What I didn't realize was that Jim was in 
a new position and didn’t know exactly 
how to act. He is naturally a good-hearted 
hoy, but somehow he had got the idea that 
a boss has to be bossing all the time so as 
to show his authority. And now I've got 
to get back into harness again because I 
didn’t use the same care in trying to ease 
Jim into his new job that I would have 
used in operating any other part of my 
business.” 


A Common Mistake 


Almost everywhere I found the same 
situation. The average small-business man 
does not intelligently try to develop his 
help. A great many of those to whom I 
talked seem to have the feeling that they 
themselves got their start without much 
assistance and they expect their employes 
to work up in the same way. 

In one of the larger Southern cities there 
is a retail merchant who has been remark- 
ably successful, having worked up a busi- 
ness that requires the services of seventy- 
five people. Recently he has incorporated 
his enterprise, making two of his men offi- 
cers of the corporation. He does not now 
have to worry about details; he can be 
away for a week or for three mentee, and 
things go along just as smoothly as though 
he were present; better, he says he some- 
times thinks. This merchant has decided 
opinions on the subject of why so many 
business men want to promote their young 
men without being able to do it, and why 
sO many young men want to be promoted 
and are not. 

‘I believe the reason why so many busi- 
ness men go through life without ever being 
able to find anyone to relieve them of 
responsibility,” he told me, “is because 
they are not really in earnest about it. I 
was that way myself for years. 

“It seemed to me that the present gen- 
eration of young men was distinctly infe- 
rior to the generation I had grown up with. 
I used to go to lunch with fellow business 
men occasionally and we would <gree pessi- 
mistically that automobiles .and picture 
shows had ruined the young men of the 
day. We would be especially strong on the 
fact that we ourselves had had no such 
opportunities as exist at the present time; 
that we had just forged our way upward 
through sheer hard work and over obstacles 
that would floor any of the present-day 
young men. This line of conversation was 
quite satisfying; it made us feel that we 
had all of us been very superior characters 
ind eed, 

“One day I was talking along these eno 
with a business friend who is also so: 
what of a philosopher. 

“**) wonder,’ he said, ‘if you and I really 
were much more satisfactory to our em- 
ployers eg we were twenty-five than 
these young fellows who work for us now- 
adays, and ives we accuse of being blind 
to their own interests. Perhaps if we could 
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see ourselves as we were then we wouldn’t 
believe we were such prodigies after all.’ 

“The remark opened up a new train of 
thought. I recalled that I had not devoted 
my whole time to thinking how I might 
make myself most useful to the people I 
worked for, and I had not spent my eve- 
nings planning the next day’s work 

“These reflections naturally led me »to 
wonder if I myself was not a little to blame 
for the seeming lack of ambition among 
my employes. Was I giving them some- 
thing definite to work for? Or was I expect- 
ing them to show initiative and efficiency 
without anything especial to encourage 
them along? 

“T had to admit to myself that I was as 
much to blame as anyone for not having 
found an employe who seemed worthy of 
promotion. I was like a lot of other busi- 
ness men; when I engaged a new clerk I 
always told him that there was a splendid 
chance in my organization for men of abil- 
ity, and then I didn’t take any pains to 
show him how to take advantage of the 
splendid chance. I was working my head 
off to give good service to the public, to 
have attractive merchandise for sale and to 
discount my bills; yet I was letting my 
help problem, perhaps the most important 
thing of all, go along in a hit-or-miss sort of 
manner. If a man did well I increased his 
salary; if he proved too inefficient I let 
him go. I was making no definite effort to 
train anyone so that eventually he might 
relieve me of some of my responsibilities.”’ 


On the Watch for Ability 


“I resolved to try to do something 
about it. I could not, of course, go at it in 
the elaborate fashion adopted by some of 
the big corporations for training their men; 
I had only about a dozen employes at that 
time, and manifestly it hare > be imprac- 
tical for me to hold classes in expert sales- 
manship or give lessons in scientific man- 
agement. About all I could do was to watch 
each man in my employ for symptoms of 
ability, and if I found any one of them had 
some especial talent get behind him and 
help him develop it. Above all, I made up 
my mind that I would not make vague 
promises of promotion and then fail to live 
up to my promises if a man showed that he 
was trying to do what I wanted. 

“I tried to reconstruct life as I had seen 
it when I was in my twenties; to realize 
that what seemed stupidity and lack of 
ambition was often only lack of experience. 
They were fumbling about with life’s prob- 
lems and were bound to make plenty of 
mistakes just as I had done. Among my 
friends was a very successful writer; he 
told me that during the first ten years of his 
writing experience he wrote at random on 
all sorts of subjects until he blundered on 
the line for which he was best fitted. He 
told me that if some experienced person 
had analyzed his style early in the game 
and had suggested what he was best 
equipped to write he would have saved 
years of more or less futile struggle. 

“This remark, it seemed, might apply to 
young clerks just as well as to young writers. 
If | wanted seriously to develop first-class 
assistants it was up to me to study the ma- 
terial I had to work on. I could not expect 
the young fellows of twenty-five to know 
all the mo. I of business that I myself had 
learned at forty-five. 

“T may as well confess that it was no 
easy job to pick out definite performances 
among my dozen employes which seemed 
worthy of being cultivated. The main 
trouble was that they would do the work 
they were hired to do and then stop. It was 
irritating to see a salesman finish waiting 
on a customer and then, if there was no 
other customer to be waited on, settle him- 
self in an attitude of vacuity with the evi- 
dent intention of giving his brain a good 
rest. Always that seemed the main trouble; 
if there was something definite to do they 
did it; but they didn’t want to rack their 
brains to think of anything else. 

“One day, however, I had a gleam of 
hope. Coming back from lunch I saw one 
of the boys changing some merchandise on 
a table at the back of the store to another 
table up near the front. I asked him what 
he was doing it for and he answered in 
a rather diffident way that the goods seemed 
to be stickers and he thought perhaps if 
they were moved to the front where all the 
customers could see them they might sell 
better. 

“The incident did not amount to a great 
deal, but it seemed something to go on. The 
boy evidently had some initiative; more 
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than that, it showed he felt some responsi- 
bility toward money that was tied up in 
slow-moving merchandise. If he felt that 
way, I figured, he possibly had the makings 
of a good buyer, for a sense of responsibil- 
ity, as I figure it, is the main asset of a suc- 
cessful buyer of merchandise. Plenty of 
men can select attrctive goods without a 
thought of where the money is coming 
from to pay the bills. But a real buyer is 
one who has one eye on the goods he is buy- 
ing and the other on the hard problem of 
turning his purchases into money at a 
reasonable profit. 

“‘T began to nurse along the boy whom I 
had caught changing goods from one table 
to another. He was not especially a busi- 
ness prodigy. He was out the front door as 
soon as the next one when six o’clock came, 
and I do not think he ever lay awake a 
single night to scheme how he might do 
wonderful things to circumvent his fellow 
clerks and win the especial favor of the 
boss. He was a normal boy of twenty-four 
with most of the faults which naturally go 
with that age, but he had shown a little 
more interest in his work than the others 
I needed someone to help me out and he 
seemed the most likely m: aterial; if I could 
develop him into a first-class assistant it 
would be worth all the trouble it cost. 

“I began to study him as carefully as I 
studied any of the other problems of my 
business. Also, I gave him something definite 
to work for. I told him that I was going to 
give him a chance to help me with the buy 
ing and that if he made good he would get 
his salary raised. I did not make the rais« 
in salary a vague matter; I named the 
exact amount I would pay hinmi if he should 
come up to specifications 

“After that I made a practice of taking 
him with me — I went to lo rik over the 
lines of samples offered by travelin g sales- 
men, and asked his ji udgment in selecting 
various items. Once in a while I would let 
him go by himself. On such occasions | 
always made his responsibility a definite 
one. I would say, for instance: ‘You can 
buy up to a thousand dollars’ worth of that 
line. Use your own’ judgment in picking 
the items. But remember, you are respon- 
sible for what you buy. Every dollar’s 
worth of merchandise that does not sell i 
just so much money uselessly tied up, an: 
no business can stand very much of that.’”’ 


A Sound Investment 


“Of course he made some mistakes, but 
I had not always been infallible myself in 
picking winners. He worked extra hard to 
sell the goods which he had himself bought, 
so his training in purchasing really did not 
cost anything; it must be admitted that he 
did things at times that it seemed he ought 
to have known better. One of his failings 
was that he became a little puffed up over 
his new authority. He got in the habit of 
walking out of the establishment whenever 
he felt like it; mainly, I suspect, to enjoy 
the feeling that he could do if he wanted 
to. ise, he became a shade lofty in his 
manner toward his brother derka’ and fell 
meeting abit of telling the n Palas 
which he could just as well do himself. 

‘**Sometimes I had to use a good deal of 
imagination to realize that he was only doing 
what I would have done my self at his age; 
that he was on strange ground and groping 
about with no experience to aad him. I 
had made up my mind that I would not 
make the mistake of letting him go on with 
some fault until it became so unbearable 
that I would have to fire him. As soon as 
some fault began to appear I talked it over 
with him in a friendly way and usu: - man 
aged to eliminate it before it got to be a 
habit. It took two years of painstaking and 
often irritating work to bring him up to the 
point where I felt I was getting my money’s 
worth, but in the end I had a first-class 
buyer. 

“I developed my present floor manager 
through somewhat the same methods. 

“IT believe nothing I have done in my 
whole business career has paid so well in 
dollars and cents as the effort I spent on the 
development of these two men. Recently I 
incorporated my business and set aside a 
block of stock for each of them so as to 
make sure they would stay with me. With 
things thus arranged I can go away for a 
day or for three months and be sure every- 
thing will go as smoothly as though I my- 
self were in charge. And more than that, 
when I get ready to retire I can sell the 
business to them at a hundred cents on 
the dollar, which probably would not be the 
case if I had to look outside for a purchaser.” 
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and breathed to herself that sad re- 


frain which will come to us all if we but live 


time, 


long enough, ‘‘ These things are too young 
for me.”’ 
v 
‘| ID you like it?" asked the model 
yw hen Miss Allison returned to the 


dre ssing room. 

**No, dear,” 
I’m afraid it’s too youthful for me. 

“Tt’s pretty, though!” exclaimed the 
mode i. , Don't you think it’s awfully 
pretty 

L ittle Miss Allison found herself smiling 
at the girl's enthusiasm. 

** Just like I was—at that age,”’ she told 
herself, and aloud she said: ‘It’s pretty on 
you, my dear; but then, you know, you are 
a very pretty girl, and I’m getting to be an 
old woman now.” 

The girl blushed at the compliment, a 
wave of color flooding her cheeks and mak- 
ing her prettier than ever. 

“I don’t think you’re getting old,” she 
said, bt isy with the dress and mumbling a 
little because of the pins between her lips. 

“I think you’re awfully nice.” 

It wasn't long before they were chatting 
together at a great rate, and Miss Allison 
learned that if she had bought the dress the 
girl would have been paid a small com- 
mission 

“Then I've a good mind to buy it, any- 
how,” she thought. ‘It's such a beautiful 
thing, and even if I only hung it in the 
closet and took it out and admired it now 


said the other gently. ‘‘f 






and then Aloud she said, “Are you 
going to put it on again, my dear? 


“Yes,” said the girl, raising her slim 
**Madame told me to.” 

In the lively presence of youth Miss 
Aliison began to feel younger. 

“Pe haps that’s what’s been the matter 
with me lately,” she thought. “It may 
have been the boys and girls at school that 
kept me young, and now that I’ve given up 
teac hing I miss them. 

By that time the girl had slipped the 
dress down into place. 

“How sweet it looks!” thought little 
Mias Allison. “If 1 could only wear it and 
look like that!’ 

Out of this wish a 
thought was born 

‘Somebody for everything!” she thought 
with growing excitement. “‘I wonder if I 
couldn't hire someone to wear my clothes 
the beautiful kind that I'd like to buy, but 
the kind that I’m too old to wear myself. 
After all, it‘isn’t much different from hav- 
ing somebody cook my food and make my 
bed and wash my clothes. Besides, it 
would do me good to have somebody young 
around.”” And turning again to the girl by 


really wonderful 


her side she almost breathlessly asked, 
st hat’s your name?” 
‘Margaret Williams.”’ 
“Do you like it here?” 
“Not so very much,” said Margaret 


cautiously, with a glance toward madame 
through the half open door. ‘But I have 
a friend here, a girl I went to school with 
Beatrice Gaynor. See? That pretty girl in 
the black and white with the monke *y fur. 
Don't you think she’s awfully nice? 

‘Does she like it here?” 

“Not so very much,” whispered Marga- 
ret, with another cautious look in madame’s 
direction 

“Then how would you like to come and 
work for me?” asked Miss Allison—‘‘ you 
and your friend, too, if she'd like to come.” 

For the next few minutes they both grew 
excited about it, and then first Beatrice was 
called, and then madame, A.t the end of a 
quarter of an hour Miss Allison had ac- 
quired two bright- eyed and excited young 
models, and when she finally left the store 
between them Margaret was wearing Le 
Printemps and Beatrice the black and 
white stripes. 

“Yes, you can look!” thought little Miss 
Allison, proudly noting the glances of admi- 
ration which her two new dresses received. 
“My apple-blossom silk is an exclusive 
model by Beausoliel, and my black and 

white is trimmed with genuine monkey 
fur--imagine that, if you please!—genuine 
monkey fur!” 

As they crossed the sidewalk to the wait- 
ing limousine--the chauffeur’s eyes nearly 
popping out of his head—another really 
wonderful thought came to little Miss 
Allison. 

“If I’m only to have the estate for a little 
while, anyhow,” she told herself, I might 
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SENT ON APPROVAL 


(Continued from Page 16) 


as well make a party of it while it lasts,” 
and half turning as though to her invisible 
antagonist —that old boy who is trying to 
down us all —she triumphantly added, “I'll 
show you whether or not it’s come too 
late!” 

vI 

T IS doubtful if Miss Allison had ever 

enjoyed herself in all her life as muc h as 
she did that afternoon. It wasn’t shopping 
so much as it was dissipation —dissipation 
that almost amounted to downright rev- 
elry. At first the girls were quiet — perhaps 
were vaguely disturbed at legends they had 
read of Youth and Beauty being enticed to 
a dragon’s cave; but no one who looked at 
Miss Allison twice could feel that every- 
thing was not as it should be; and besides, 
both Margaret and Beatrice had heard 
before of models being hired to adorn recep- 
tions and garden parties, there to reflect a 
double glory, first upon the hostess and 
then upon the establishment which had 
sent them forth. So it wasn’t long before 
they, too, began to enter into the spirit of 
the occasion, and the more they enjoyed 
themselves the happier Miss Allison felt, 
echoing their laughter deep down in her 
heart, silently repeating to herself their ex- 
cited little bursts of speech, hugging herself 
at the unconscious airs they gave them- 
selves as they sat back in the velvet cush- 
ions like two young duchesses on their way 
to court, only to nudge themselves the next 
moment at the terrible silhouette of a fat 
woman climbing a bus, or the smirk of a 
masher who looked as though he had sud- 
denly been taken ill. 

‘Just like I was at that age,” she told 
herself over and over, feeling prouder every 
minute of what she had done. ‘It’s nice to 
have young people around you. I feel as 
though I was a general with my staff,”’ and 
aloud she said: ‘* Now, my dears, I want to 
get some nice quiet things for myself. 
What would be the best store to go to?” 

That was the start of it. Whenever they 
saw anything particularly fetching, if it was 
too young for the general she had one of the 
staff try it on, and if it was too old for the 
staff the general tried it on. So, with one 
thing and another, you will understand 
that Miss Allison was tired when she went 
to bed that night. She had given the girls 
the room next to hers, and as she undressed 
she could hear their excited chatter, sub- 
dued by the wall between. 

**T needed them,” she told herself. ‘‘ All 
my life I've had young people around me, 
and as soon as I got away from them I 
began to grow old.” 

From her wrist she unfastened the watch 
which had been her last purchase of the 
day. 

**T’ll put this in the safe,”’ she thought, 
“and my money too. I see that Mr. 
Wibley left the key in the lock.” 

Opening the tin case which the house- 
keeper said would do for her jools, she 
placed the watch on the black velvet which 
covered the bottom of the box, and then 
put her money beside it. 

*‘There,”” she thought, unconscious of 
the pun, “‘that’s safe, and now I'll lay me 
down to sleep.” 

The words recalled an old tune of her 
childhood, and being happy, though tired, 
she sought to try to sing it to herself. 

**Now I lay—-me downto sleep 

Her voice quavered, pianissimo growing 
difficult with advancing years. 

“That's another thing I always wanted,’ 
she thought—‘‘to have my voice trained, 
and be a great singer, and play the violin 
and the harp.” 

It was then that her second great inspira- 
tion of the day came to her, drowsy as she 
was. 

“Yes,” she slowly nodded, “I’m too old 
myself now; but I could probably get 
somebody else to do it for me, the same as 
I've got somebody to wear my pretty 
clothes — nice girls with talent who can’t go 
on with their lessons. And with all those 
rooms-——twelve master’s rooms and baths, 
with nobody in them—how lonely they 
must feel!” 

She fell asleep then; but on the top floor 
was a couple that hadn’t drifted gently 
down the tides of slumber, the same being 
Mr. and Mrs. Wibley of the old régime. 
Indeed, the butler turned and tossed so 
often that at last his wife had to speak to 
him. 


“arn 


That’s twice you've pulled the clothes 
off me,” she protested, wrapping her hand 


in the hem of the blanket and giving it a 
vicious tug. ‘‘ What’s the matter with you, 
anyhow? Got the fidgets in them great 
legs 0’ yours?” 

“‘No,” groaned Wibley in the darkness. 
“T was thinking of her downstairs, and 
them two tarts she brought home with her, 
and then I started thinking of the will.” 

“Huh! Much good that’ll do you 
except to send you crazy iike it’s nearly 
sent me!” 

“IT can see Mr. Allison now, just as he 
looked when he signed it, the day before he 
was taken ill,’’ said Wibley in a troubled 
voice. ‘The safe had just been put in his 
bedroom, and the varnish was still a bit 
sticky, I remember. And there he sat, as 
large as life, but looking a bit pale, I 
thought, cutting out a piece of plush to fit 
in the bottom of the tin box—the one you 
had the lip to tell her to-day she could put 
her jewels in. 

‘“**Wibley,’ says he, 
been with me?’ 


‘how long have you 


““«Twenty-one years next month, sir,’ 
says I. 
““* Ah,’ says he, ‘we’re getting on, both 


you and me,’ says he. ‘I’ve been to my 
lawyer's this afternoon and made my will,’ 
says he, ‘and there’s twenty-five thousand 
in it for you, and twenty-five thousand for 
your wife—to keep you from fighting on 

‘*Says he,’’’ impatiently muttered the 
wife in question, who was now beginning to 
toss on her own account. 

‘““*Says he,’”’ solemnly nodded Wibley in 
the darkness. “‘‘ And I’m going to put it in 
this safe,’ says he; ‘but remember, one 
wrong word or one wrong look from either 
of you and that fifty thousand goes to 
charity and not one cent you'll get!’”’ 
““*Says he!’”’ 

“Ah,” said Wibley, as solemn as ever in 
the darkness, ‘“‘his very words! And there 
by the side of the tin box was the will 
with a light lavender cover, I remember. I 

can see it now as plain as I saw it then; 
but where he put it, or what he did with 
: ” 


Words failing him, Wibley groaned again 
and drew a sigh that strz ungely resembled a 
puncturing tire. 

‘Oh, be quiet and go to sleep!”’ snapped 
Mrs. Wibley. ‘‘What’s the sense of making 
a noise like that?” 

“‘It’s all very well for you to talk,” said 
he, ‘“‘but that damned will, wherever it is, 
means fifty thousand dollars to me.” 

The next instant Mrs. Wibley was up on 
her elbow, staring down at her lord and 
master in the darkness, and though he 
couldn’t see her, he felt her glance upon 
him and suddenly went still. 

“What do you mean—fifty thousand 
dollars to you?”’ she sharply demanded. 

“Well,” he asked, “‘it’s twenty-five thou- 
sand apiece, isn’t it?”’ 

“Yes!” said she. “And if that will ever 
turns up, let me tell you this, John Wibley, 
I'll take care of my twenty-five thousand, 
and don’t you think I won't! What? You 
mean to lie there and tell me i 

Moving cautiously in the darkness, Mr. 
Wibley sank one of his ears in the pillow 
and over the other he tightly cupped his 
hand. 

“She’s wound up, 

Butler, baker or candlestick maker; 
rich man, poor | beggar man, thief; 
every man who has been married twenty- 
one years will know what Wibley meant. 


” he told himself. 


vir 
ny THE end of the week two more of the 


second-floor rooms had found occu- 
pants, and within a fortnight Miss Allison’s 
staff had increased to six. It sounds as 
though it had been easily done, stated in 
those few words; but it had proved to be 
one of the most difficult tasks that the little 
lady from Parsippany had ever engaged 
upon; and with all her money it is doubtful 
if she would have succeeded if it hadn’t 
been for the help of Judge Keppler and his 
partners at the office. 

“Frankly,” the judge had told her, “I 
think you're going to have your hands full 
with them. Of course it is pleasant, in a 
way, to think you are helping these girls; 
but it seems to me that you are incurring 
responsibilities that ah ~ah—may arise 
to plague you later on.’ 

“Oh, I don’t think so,”’ she smiled. “I 
like it. You see, all my life I have been a 
school-teacher, and I feel at home with 
them, as though I had a very select little 
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high school of my own to play with, some- 
thing to keep me from going rusty. You 
haven’t heard Sheila play the violin yet, 
have you?” ‘ 

“Not yet.” 

“Just you wait then! You'll be sur- 
prised. She throws herself around, and 
shakes and shivers, and first her eyes flash, 
and then they go deep and tender, the way 
the music does, and she makes me thrill all 
over. I’m so glad you gave me that letter 
of introduction to Tretsche. He says she 
was his most promising pupil, but she had to 
give it up and go to typewriting because 
her father failed in business. Tretsche 
comes every morning to give her a lesson, 
and you’ve no idea how much I enjoy it 
Maibohm comes an hour later to give Alice 
her lesson on the harp, and perhaps next 
year—or the year after—they are going 
into concert work together.” 

“And what’s the little one doing—the 
one with the red hair who wears the silk 
smoc ks?”’ 

“She paints for me.” 

“And the tall one?’ 

**She sings for me.” 

The judge made a helpless gesture, and 
though Miss Allison smiled at him, she 
didn’t enlighten him further—didn’t tell 
him that at every note of Freda’s voice she 
imagined that she herself was singing. 

‘And, indeed, it’s just the same as though 
I were singing,” she sometimes earnestly 
told herself, ‘‘ because if it hadn’t been for 
me Freda’s voice would have been lost.” 

And so with Betty’s painting. When the 
painting master came Miss Allison could 
almost imagine that she herself was wield- 
ing the brush, because Betty had been res- 
cued from drawing patterns for a catalogue 
house—baby-faced girls in flimsy blouses, 
and back views of Coat No. 14Z3267. And 
as for Alice, who could ripple the harp 
as though there were human heartstrings 
drawn taut beneath her hand, she had 
been found playing the piano in the base- 
ment of one of the Allison stores. 

‘Just a few years more and they would 
have lost their chances,’’ Miss Allison told 
herself, ‘‘and then it would have been too 
late for them—the same as it was with me.” 

It was probably in the evenings that the 
little lady from Parsippany enjoyed her staff 
the most —musical evenings, most of them, 
with Betty drawing amusing sketches, and 
Margaret and Beatrice dancing together in 
costumes that were melodies in themselves. 
But for all her enjoyment, it vaguely came 
to Miss Allison after a few of these evenings 
that something was missing, even as it has 
probably come to all of us in our time that 
the salt has accidentally been left out of the 
omelet, or that the music has stopped in 
the moving-picture show. 

“IT wonder what it is,”” she thought. 
“‘Every once in a while the whole room 
seems to be waiting for something that 
doesn’t happen. I know! It may be re- 
freshments. To-morrow night I'll have re 
freshments. 

But it wasn’t refreshments, she found. 
Nor was it a window which needed open- 
ing —her next guess. Nor was it a ride 
up the Albany Post Road as far as Peeks- 
kill, to get the country air, then over the 
Hudson to Newburg, and back along the 
Palisades. 

“‘T wonder what it is,”’ she thought again 
as the phenomenon persisted. ‘‘It 
never this way at school.” 

But suddenly the solution came to her. 
The next afternoon they were about ready 
to go to a matinée when the manager of 
the Allison stores presented himself with a 
letter of introduction from Judge Keppler. 

‘T’ll see him here,’’ Miss Allison said to 
Wibley. ‘I’m sure you girls won’t mind.” 

Even as she spoke, she noticed a change 
go over her staff. A moment before they 
had been sitting in one of those listless, 
thoughtful moods which had puzzled her 
so; but now at the mere mention of man 
in some subtle way they all seemed to sit 
up and take notice; and although the man- 
ager proved to be a middle-aged specimen 
with a little bald spot where they are gen- 
erally worn, it was plain to see that the 
staff regarded his coming as an event and 
enjoyed every minute of it. 

“Qh-ho!”” thought little Miss Allison 
with a twinkle in her eye. ‘So this is it! 
And now I come to think of it, I never had 
a class of girls alone. There were always 
boys as well.” 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Already, the enthusiasm which first greeted 
the great beauty displayed by the New 
Series of the good Maxwell has deepened 
and ripened into permanent public favor. 


For the owners of these fine cars, and 
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through them the people at large, have dis- 
covered that underneath their handsome 
exterior is the goodness which assures 
power and performance, and an unusual 


ability to render reliable, saving service. 


ih Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; disc steel wheels; drum type lamps; Alemite Jubri 


cation; motor driven electric horn; unusually long springs; deep, wide, roomy seats 


} new type water-tight windshield. Prices F 


O. B. Detroit, revenue tax to be added 
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Continued from Page 28 
The manager had called, it seemed, on a 
juestion of poli 
it was al Mr. Allison’s plan, 
madam,’’ he said in a very earnest manner, 
that when the surplus earnings of the 


tores had reached a certain specified figure, 


mart of the money should be used to open 
ind so on, and o forth. Judge 

Keppler said that perhaps you would like 
decision yourself —whether 





ww stores 


t 
to keep on with Mr. Allison’s policy or 
hange it.’ 
idon't think I'll changeit,” she thought- 


fully told him. “‘ You 
mw to open a new tore? 
There's surpl is enough to start seven 
ore,” he told her, his earnestness growing 
o that he had to dab at Spot with his 
handkerchief 
“Very well, I'll speak te Judge Keppler 


ibout it,’ 





ive money enough 


‘Thank you, madam.” They all called 
her madam, you see, because she was so 
very rich. “There is one thing more on 
which my mind is not entirely at rest,’ 
he added, ‘Mr. Allison always left the 
management of the business to the office; 
but there was one os which he always 
decided himself, and that was the selection 
of the young men who were to manage his 
new stores —those who were to be his faith- 
ful stewards, madam, as you might say, to 
use the good old word. Would you be will 
ing to leave that point to me, or how would 
you wish to proceed?” 

Seven voung men! Whether or not it 
was partly due to telepathy, Miss Allison 
suddeniy felt herself distinctly interested 
in those seven young men whose futures 
ind fortunes were about to be so closely 
tied up with the family name 

How do you generally get them 
usked. “‘By advertisement 

‘No, madam,” he answered. ‘‘ We select 
oung men from the general offices who 


1) 
she 


wT) 


have also worked in the stores—a system 
that Mr. Allison started himself. And 
then when the choice has been made we 
give them what we call intensive training 
for a month —lecture from the sales man- 
agers and things like that.”’ 

Why, it something like a normal 


chool! thought Miss Allison, and looking 
iround the room for a moment she smiled 
to herself at what she saw 

Very well,” she said to the manager. 
‘I shall be busy this afternoon; but I won- 
ler if you could bring the young men here 

night and I'll do my best to pass upon 
the : 


hey would feel honored, madam, I am 


Hie bowed over his hat, presenting an- 
other view of Spot which was not without 
interest, and when he called again that 
vening with his seven young men in tow 
ul can imagine whether or not the staff 
was supporting Miss Allison—especially 
Beatrice and Margaret, who were wearing 
their general's prettiest gowns in honor of 
judge Kepple r had dropped 
too, though that was an accident, for 


the occasion 


he had come-partly to see Miss Allison and 
partly to see how Sheila shook and shiv- 
ered — se altogether it wasn’t far from being 
a par 

Miss Allison stood in the reception room, 
with the judge by her side, and one by 


one the judge introduced the candidates 


1 like him,” 


thought the little lady 
from P arsippany when the iirst young man 
stammered and bowed “Tle isn't bold. 
I like him,”’ she thought as the second one 


rolled off a neat remark which he had been 
practicing for the last three hours. ‘‘He 


seems 80 CO; petent I like him,” she 
thought as Number Three advanced to the 
firing line. “‘He has such nice eyes. I like 
him,’ she thought, smiling at Number 
Four He looks so clean and bright. | 
ike him,” she thought as Number Five 
tepped forward. ‘“‘He has such a well 
haped head. I like him,” she thought of 
Number Six ‘He looks so honest.” 

Sut if vou had been there when Number 
Seve was introduce to her you would 


have seen her lips part a little, and then her 


eyes open wide, as the sisters of Jairus 
probably looked in the first moment of 
wonder that time they saw the one whom 
they had numbered with the dead, 

Did you notice the last young man I 
apoke to?” she whispere ~ to the judg ea 


few minutes later, after » had led him 
nto the library 

‘That dark, handsome young rascal? 
Yes. I thought for a moment that you had 
met him before.’”’ 
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‘‘Andsolhave,” she breathlessly nodded, 
pointing to the portrait over the mantel, 
**and so have you. 

For the next few seconds they first stared 
at the picture and then at each other, both 
of them struck with the same strange fancy. 

It might have been thus that Mr. and 
Mrs. Boffin stared at each other when first 
they thought they saw young Mr. Harmon. 

It might have been thus that Hamlet 
and Horatio stared when first they saw the 
ghost. 

vit 
yt COURSE, it’s pure imagination,” 
( protested the judge at last. 

‘It is not!” she eagerly insisted, though 
she was trembling a little too. ‘I had a 
brother once—dead a long time now, poor 
boy—and that young man in the other 
room might be his twin—even to his voice 
and the way his hair grows down to a point 
in the middle of his forehead. When we go 
back you look at his eyes, and’the way he 
puts his head on one side and shows his 
teeth when he smiles, and that hungry 
expression he has at times as though—oh, 
I don’t know—as though he’d like to eat 
the world if he could only get it into his 
mouth—the way this one does,”’ she whis- 
pered, with a half-frightened glance at the 
portrait, “when the light falls on it in just 
the right way.” 

“Tmagination,” apostrophized the judge, 
still trying to argue her out of it, “you 
were born in woman’s mind! If the truth 
were known, this young man’s mother has 
probably half a dozen children, and his 
father—ah ah - is possibly a motorman 
in the Subway.’ 

” All right,” she said. ‘ We'll go and ask 
him.’ 

Thus caught in a woman’s snare—which 
is, alas, too often the fate of man—the judge 
could only feebly wriggle; and before he 
could put his arguments into rhetorical 
form Miss Allison had placed her hand on 
his arm and had firmly led him back into 
the next room. But here the judge, catch- 
ing his second wind, came into his own 
again. It was he who guided Miss Allison, 
as though by accident, to a chair by the 
side of the seventh young man, and it was 
he who seated himself on the other side and 
asked the questions. 

“Did I catch your name right?"’ he be- 
gan. ‘Fleury? 

“Yes, sir; “allan Fleury.” 

“You live with your people, I suppose? 

“N64, sir; they're dead.” 

Over the young man’s shoulder the judge 
caught Miss Allison's eye—the barely per- 
ceptible nod of her head. 

“Ah, yes,” said the judge. “Didn't 
your— ah—ah-——didn't your father work for 
Mr. Allison at one time?” 

“T couldn't tell you that; he died before 
I was born.” 

Again the judge caught Miss Alltison’s 
glance, shining now like a sibyl’s who sees 
her prophecies come true. 

“He teft a large family?” 
judge 

“No, sir 
of course ta 

*Fleury—a French name.” 

“Yes, sir; I think she was.” 

“Do you like to dance?” Miss Allison 
asked, suddenly leaning forward. 

“TI love it!’ he answered, speaking in a 
different voice. 

Miss Allison sent for Alice, and a minute 
later Moszkowski’s Liebeswalzer was help- 
ing the candidates to break the ice with the 
staff. While the young ones danced the old 
ones talked to the manager. 

“This young Fleury,” began the judge 

“how long has he worked for you?” 

“Since he was a boy —about ten years, 
I should say, altogether.” 

“He has always given satisfaction? 

“Well, sir, I wish you hadn't asked 
me that," hesitated the manager; ‘but 
I would hardly be a faithful steward if I 
didn’t give you a truthful answer. I’m 
afraid at times, sir, that he’s a bit wild 
in fact, I know he is; but he was what you 


persisted the 


only myself—and my mother, 


wu wep 
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might call a pro-tee-shay of Mr. Allison’s 
and—well, there you are, you see. Mr. 
Allison once told me that I was to push 
him on as fast as I could, and seeing that 
he was in line for this promotion I couldn’t 
very well do otherwise than bring him here 
to-night.” 

Miss Allison looked over to where young 
Fleury was dancing--dark, handsome, and 
with that well-nigh indescribable air of 
subdued recklessness which every woman, 
sooner or later, learns to fear. He was dan- 
cing with Sheila, and had just whispered 
something to her. Sheila colored, but it 
couldn’t have been with displeasure, for a 
few moments later she gave him a shy 
glance from underneath her lashes, and 
after that there seemed to be the beginning 
of a deeper note in their dancing—that low, 
vibrant note, say, which you sometimes 
get from the cello when the moonlight’s 
on the water and the world seems far away. 

A few days later Judge Keppler called 
again, and the moment she saw him Miss 
Allison knew that something was in the 
wind. 

“T’ve been looking up young Fleury,” 
he said, frowning at his thoughts. ‘‘ Would 
you like to see the report? Or shall I tell 
you about it?” 

“T thin k I ‘d like to see it,’’ she said after 
a moment’s pause, 

She read it slowly at first, and then 
more quickly, as though she had caught 
herself peeping through someone’s window 
at things she shouldn’t see, but was too 
much interested to turn her head away until 
she had seen it all. 

“I—I wonder if it’s true,” she said at 
last, quietly handing the report back to the 
judge. 

“T think so. The firm that handled the 
inquiry has done a lot of work for us at 
different times, and has always been found 
trustworthy.” 

For a time they were both silent. 

‘“‘T felt sure that he was—well, inclined 
to be that way,” said Miss Allison at last; 
“but I had no idea that he would be as 
wild as this.” 

“The sins that men do live after them,’ 
said the judge, attempting one of his rhe- 
torical periods. She made no reply, but 
reached for the typewritten pages again. 

« at present with Adelaide Zollner, 
who dances on the roof garden of Montmar- 
tre,”’ was the line that chanced to catch her 
eye. She hurriedly turned the page. ‘‘ Fol- 
lowed him to Block’s, where a set of fast 
young men were playing pool. Two of these 
I recognized. The first was Toddy Steiner, 
a race-track follower and budding confi- 
dence man. The second was Kid Tichenor, 
who barely escaped conviction last year on 
a charge of stealing jewelry from a woman 
who danced with him in a hotel tea room.” 

“What I can’t understand,” said the 
judge, ‘‘is where he gets the money. Asa 
rule, a girl who dances at the Montmartre 
is looking for something higher than a clerk 
whose salary is twenty-five dollars a week.” 

When Miss Allison spoke again she Voiced 
a thought which is probably as old as the 
human race: 

‘Isn’t life the queerest thing ever 

“Yes,”’ said the judge. ‘And do you 
notice how well his father must have known 
him—to have burned the will?” 

“Do you think he did burn it?” 

“IT haven’t any longer the least doubt 
about it. Have you?” 

Miss Allison slowly shook her head, and 
then made a helpless gesture. 

“I don’t know,” she said. ‘‘Sometimes 
I have, and then again I haven't. And 
that reminds me of something I had meant 
to tell you,”’ she added, looking as though 
she didn’t know whether to smile or not. 
“IT think that Mr. Wibley’s still looking 
for it.” 

““What makes you think so?” 

“Well, the other morning when I came 
in unexpectedly I heard him closing the 
safe in my room upstairs.” 

The judge was about to reply when the 
sound of a step in the hall caused them 
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both to turn around with something like a 
start, and a moment later Wibley appeared 
in the doorway. 

“The car is at the door, madam,” he 
announced, and advancing then into the 
room in his grand manner he picked up the 
typewritten report which had fallen at 
the judge’s feet. ‘I believe you dropped 
this paper, sir,’’ said he. 

mx 

OR the greater part of her life Miss Al- 

lison had dealt in problems, including 
such abstractions as the seven men who 
worked seven days to build seven rods of 
road, and the product of x minus y multi- 
plied by m plus n; but never in her experi- 
ence had she been called upon to try to 
work out such a puzzle as the one which 
was now before her. 

“Of course, if the will turns up the an- 
swer is simple enough,” she told herself 
over and over, and wasn’t far from hoping 
at times that it would, indeed, turn up, so 
that the problem could be answered and 
her mind set at rest. ‘‘But what if it 
doesn’t?’”’ 

In that event it had either been burned 
or otherwise destroyed by her uncle, an 
act to be taken as proof of his decision that 
he didn’t wish its provisions to be carried 
out, or else his son was being deprived of 
a great estate which rightfully belonged to 
him. 

“And even there,” said Judge Keppler 
who tried to help her come to the right con- 
clusion, “‘we are only proceeding upon 
guesswork. Let us grant the resemblance. 
It isn’t conclusive. I can find any number 
of persons who resemble each other, and 
yet are not related in any way whatever. 
Let us grant again that this young mar 
believes that his father died before he was 
born. Does that prove anything? I could 
find dozens of young men of whom the 
same thing is true; but certainly it doesn't 
prove that they are the sons of Henry 
Allison. Then what have we left? Merely 
the fact that young Fleury was the protégé 
of Mr. Allison. But here again such things 
are not exceptional; a wealthy old gentle- 
man often takes an interest in a clever 
young man. Why, bless my life, why didn’t 
I think of this before? Now here is a happy 
thought which has just occurred to me: 
Perhaps Mr. Allison himself was first at- 
tracted to young Fleury because of the 
family resemblz nee because his — 
were dead. There! Don’t you see? Then 
what have you le ft to make you think that 
this young Fleury is Mr. Allison’s son?” 

“Instinct,” she q juietly answered. 

‘*A very good answer,” he agreed. “But 
even you will chee rfully admit that some- 
times instinct deceives us. If instinct were 
all-sufficient, what would be the need of 
the reasoning faculty? But let us waive all 
that. Even admitting for the moment that 
your instinct is right, how do you know 
that the ashes which were found in Mr. 
Allison’s grate on the day of his death were 
not the ashes of the missing will?” 

In short, it wasn’t long before Miss Alli- 
son was reduced to the same position as 
that in which the youn g lady in Babes in 
Toyland found herself, the one who thought 
and thought and thought until her brain 

was numb, but finally had to tell herself, 

a can’t do that sum!” 

‘Anyhow,” she thought, “‘it would be 
wicked to mé ike myself miserable over a 
thing that I can’t help. I’ve seen too many 
people do that—always worrying and fret- 
ting and never acting thankful for what 
they get. So I'll just go ahead and give 
Mr. Fleury every chance in the world to 
succeed—and wouldn't it be nice if, in a 
few years from now, he got along so well 
that he would be the president of the Alli- 
son Company, like the young men that 
Mr. Alger used to write about! One thing 
sure, whether he’s wild or not, I’m going 
to favor him all I can.” 

At her suggestion the sales lectures were 
given at her house in the evening—no one 
listening more intently than the little 
teacher from Parsippany—and when the 
lecture was over the seven candidates were 
regaled with refreshments, and then Alice 
went to the piano, and after that, as the 
Parsippany Patriot would have described 
it, ‘A pleasant social hour was enjoyed by 
one and all.” 

Natural consequences soon began to en- 
sue. One evening, noticing that only three 
couples were dancing, Miss Allison found 
Margaret and a candidate sitting on the 
lower landing of the stairs, and farther up, 
on the turn of the next landing, she could 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Ask yourself which is the better 
proposition for you: 

A good tire at a fair price, or a 
poor tire at a low price? 

| Ol your own good, you should 
know. 

What about the ‘‘special di 
count’ offered you on certain 
makes of tires? 

Does the dealer vive it to you 
out of his profit? 

Or does the manufacturer vive 
the dealer an extra pront to cover 
such ‘‘discounts’’ ? 

Or does it come out of the tire 
Ask yourself these things. 

kor our part, we believe that a 
tire is low-priced only when it 
gives you great mileage. 


This is the whole foundation of 








the popularity of Goodyear Tires, 
the largest selling tires in the 


1 


world. 


Phe money we might have spent 
inh uch les inducement a 
pecial discounts’’ and the like, 
we have preferred to put into 


yur product in extra value. 

: es 

Because of this extra value in 
Goodyear Tires, their cost per 


] 1] | 
mile is remarkably |] 


Wi belie ve you vuld rather buy 


i better tire, than a better price 


We are building Goodyear U1 


to this idea, building them better 


than ever before. 


NMlore people ride on Goodye 
Vires than 
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2,900,000 
shavers 
proved this 
étatement 
before En- 
ders was 
ever adver- 


tise 





Ends 
your 


Shaving Troubles 





Simple 
Safe 
Sanitary 


No adjusting 
Ready for instant use 


L:NDERS SALES COMPANY 
1OS-L11 West 40th St. 
New York 


ENDERS SELLS FOR $1.00 with 
six blades of the best quality 
Packed in black 
velvet lined. Extra 
blades, package of 5—35 cents 


Swedish-base steel. 
Keratol box, 


FOR SALE BY ALL UP-TO-DATI 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Blades —Hand-stropped, Hand-tested 
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(Continued from Page 30) 


| just see two pairs of feet, one pair belonging 


| enough to pay for it?” 


to Allan Fleury and the other to Sheila. 

“I’m glad I spoke to Sheila,” she thought 
“She'll be careful. And if he really grows 
interested in her—a nice, pure girl like 
that-—it may be the turning point of his 
whole career. Perhaps that has been his 
trouble in the past—evil companions. We 
must give him every chance and make him 
feel at home.” 

So in her quiet way she began to single 
him out from the others to do those little 
chores which every woman understands so 
well. Did she want a window closed ora 
chair moved, she let Allan do it for her 
Did she want to know the name of a dance 
or how to get to Long Beach in the car, she 
usked the dark, attentive young man who 
was so often in her thoughts. Once on an 
evening which had grown chilly she let him 
go upstairs and fetch her a scarf which she 
had left in her sitting room, and another 
time she sent him up for a book that she 
wanted to lend him. On both of these oc- 
casions the tin box which served her as a 
jewel case was open on her dresser and the 
afe was standing slightly open in the wall, 
the key in its lock stamped with the name 
and number of the manufacturer, but little 
Miss Allison never thought of that. She 
had so many other things to think about. 

On the night of the third lecture, for in- 
stance, she noticed that at the end of one of 
the dances Beatrice and her partner walked 
back to their chairs apparently unconscious 
of the fact that they were hand in hand 

“Just the same as when I was a girl and 
went to parties,”’ she thought with a tender 
amile that had something wistful in it too. 
‘Some things, I guess, are like the North 
Star and the law of gravitation. Time 


doesn't seem to change them the least littl 
bit.”’ 

Judge Keppler dropped in then, and it 
wasn’t long before he and Miss Allison 


were dancing too—one of those old waltzes 
which were once described as the poetry of 
motion and in which the gentleman neither 
wrestled the lady nor hugged her at the 
starting post nor jiggled her at the turns 
nor trotted her violently down the stretch 
Nancy Hanks on a 
and he meant her to win by 


as though she were 
half-mile track 
a nose 

While they danced Miss Allison told the 
judge what she had noticed on the stair 
and elsewhere 


“Saucy young rascals!”’ he said I'll 
speak to the manager about it.” 
*%-'' No, please don't,” she laughed lo 


tell the truth, I —I ii e it.” 

Again she couldn't tell the judge the 
things that were in her mind. For even as 
they were her own dresses which Beatrice 
and Margaret wore, 
times seemed to her that it was her own 
voice which filled the room when Freda 
sang, her own music which rose and fell 
when Sheila played the viclin, so now, if 
you can understand a thought which Miss 
Allison herself could hardly have put into 
words, these blossoming love affairs som« 
how partly seemed to belong to her as well, 
giving her tender moments when she 
watched them or thought about them 
tender moments which made her feel young 
again. 

“T've been shopping to day,” she said 
sitting down with the judge in a corner of 
the room when the next dance started 

*Pearls?”’ he smiled, looking at her 
necklace, 


and even as it some 





3. I’ve always had a weakness for 
them.”” Alice was playing a brilliant num- 
ber by Arditi, and she had to raise her voice 
a little. “Do you know how much they 
asked fora necklace like this—real pearls?”’ 
she asked 

‘A hundred thousand?” he guessed 

‘A hundred and forty thousand! Wasn't 
that an awful price—just for a pearl nec! 
lac e?”’ 

Feeling someone's glance upon her, she 
turned and caught a glimpse of AllanFleury, 
who was dancing with Sheila. At the mo 
ment when she saw him he was not more 
than a yard away from her, and was watch- 
ing her attentively over Sheila’s shoulder 
his dark handsome face marred by one of 
its hungry expressions. 

‘*He must have heard me,” she thought 
as the young man slowly danced away. 
“He was staring at my necklace when I 
first looked up.”’ 

“Was your balance at the bank large 
asked the judge. 

“You mean the hundred - and - forty - 
thousand-dollar one?”’ she asked in a lower 
voice. ‘Oh, I didn’t buy that! This is 
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only an imitation—three hundred and fifty 
dollars. But don’t you think it looks nice?’ 

“Beautiful,” he said. ‘In fact—ah 
ah---as beautiful as the one who wears it.”’ 

She pretended not to notice, but she 
couldn’t very well help seeing that the 
judge came to the next lecture—and the 
next. 

“And how he looked at me!” she 
thought —this last time—after the others 
had gone and she had retired to her room. 
‘I suppose it must be the necklace,”’ she 
added with a dawning smile. ‘‘ Perhaps 
that’s why I’ve always longed for pearls. 
They suit me so.” 

But it wasn’t the necklace; it was deeper 
than that. Whether or not it was because 
of those blossoming love affairs aforesaid 
affairs which partly seemed to be hers as 
well— Miss Allison seemed to be looking 
younger every day, her glance more tender, 
her manner more appealing. 

“T almost thought he squeezed my hand 
once to-night,”’ she told herself as she took 
off her necklace and carefully laid it in the 
tin box which served her as jewel case 

‘‘Tmagine!”’ she breathed, looking at her- 
self in the mirror. ‘‘At my age!” 

Slowly then her reflection began to smile 
back at her-—a smile which said ‘ You're 
not too old for that’’—and over her 
shoulder dim vistas of her old dreams of ro 
mance began to open again men in bril 


liant uniforms and women dressed like 


queens; moonlight nights on a Mediter 
ranean steamer with a man pouring out 
his heart to the lady of his dreams; a great 
chure h wedding with the police holding 
back the crowds as the bride e: ame out 

“Woul in’t it be queer?” she thought 
“Still, | mustn’t think too much about it, 
and then—if nothing happens—I won't 
be disappointed 

She turned to her necklace then and was 
about to lock the box and put it in the safe 
when the black velvet at the bottom of the 
case caught her eye 

‘It’s grown quite shabby,” she thought, 
yawning a little. ‘‘To-morrow I'll take it 
out and put a nice piece of purple velvet 
in its place.” 

She was soon asleep. Somewhere dow: 
stairs a clock struck twelve, then one. A 
beam of moonlight had stolen across the 
floor until it shone upon the door that led 
from “ s Allison’s bedroom to her sitting 
room. s the clock struck one this door 
W oy By ut some time later it was open 
ing, inch by inch, cautiously. If you had 
been there it might have occurred to you 
that it was moving breathlessly, too, as 
though it knew the issues in the balance 

Halfway open the door stopped. For a 
long as a minute the scene became motior 
less again—hushed and expectant, one 
might have thought, at what was about to 
happen--and then, moving as quietly as a 
ghost, the figure of a young man appeared 
on the threshold and noiselessly entered the 
room. 

x 
pe. I minutes later a taxicab, bound for 
the Forty-second Street Ferry, was roll- 
ing down Madison Avenue; and seated in- 
side was Allan Fleury with Miss Allison’s 
jewel case upon his knee. 

‘It’s funny,”” he thought, breathing 
deeply as though he had lately been run- 
ning, ‘‘the things you can do if you only 
have the nerve. You'd think it was made 
to order the number on the key , 80 I eould 
get a duplicate, and that big closet down 
stairs to hide in till everybody was asleep. 
Too bad the butler heard me and had to 
be tapped on the head, but I don’t think 
I hurt him much, and I’m sure he didn’t 
recognize me.” 

At that, after a few moments’ 
ing thought, he shrugged his shoulders as 
though to say ‘Forget it!’ and 
turned his attention to the 


frown 


again 
jewel case on 
his knee. 

‘The only thing that can fool me now,” 
he thought, ‘‘is that maybe she keeps the 
pearls somewhere else. But I think they’re 
in here all right. She keeps the rest of her 
jewelry in this box, because I’ve seen it on 
her bureau, so why not the pearls as well? 
Anyhow, we'll soon see.”’ 

From his pocket he drew a chisel which 
he had evidently brought for the task, and 
working as quietly as possible so that the 
chauffeur couldn't hear him he began to 
pry under the lid of the box in an effort to 
break the lock. It was a good box, with a 
strong lock, the sort of box that will bend 
before it will break, and they had nearly 
reached the ferry before the bolt finally 
snapped open. Yes, the pearls were there 
all right. 
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** A hundred and forty thousand dollars! 
he thought, passing the necklace through 
his hands. ‘That'll straighten me out at 
the office and put me on Easy Street | 
sides. Too bad I can’t take it to some | 
dealer and sell it myself. Still, no matte 
how much Moe may try to skin me, he 
can't very well pay me less than seventy 
thousand. Fifty-fifty; that’s fair enough 
for anybody. And if he tries to play anf 
tricks on me, the dirty little rascal S 

The cab caught the two o'clock boat 
and when it had reached midstream he 
went to the rail at the stern, the empty box 
under his arm. 

“*Here goes this,” he 
nod of relief as he tossed the 
river, 

The moonlight, bright as ever, 
the box as it fell; showed, too, the piece 
of black velvet that sailed out of it, the 
folded paper which fluttered on the water 
its pages turning in the breeze —a lavender 
backed paper which, to keep it from inquis 
itive e “e s, had been hidden underneath the 
velvet by old Henry Allison, who hadn't 
guessed that the varnish would act lik 
glue to stick both the will and the velvet 
to the bottom of the box until the seal wa 
broken by some such prying strain as that 
which it had just received 

‘Hello!’ thought Allan, 
didn’t see that in the box.” 

He would have stared harder, thoug} 
if he — have seen the following lin 
on the last sheet of the paper which \ 
tossing al mut like a troubled thing upon the 
water: 

All the rest and residue of my property, bot} 
real and personal, I give and bequeath to Al 
Fleury, my natural son, now in the emplo 
the Allison Stores Company, with the hope ar 
trust that he 


g 

ig 
27 
I 


muttered with a 
box into the 


showed 


staring l 


will make good use of it. 


‘A receipt forthe pearls, maybe,” thoug! 
Allan, watching the paper till the swirl o 
the ferryboat’s wake suddenly churned it 
under the surface. ‘‘ Well, whatever it wa 
it’s certainly gone for good!” 


x1 
| I WAS the queerest thing,” said littl 

Miss Allison the next day, speakir 
in a voice which was hardly above a whi 
per, so touched it was with wonder and 
awe; “‘but the very first day I came here 
I had a feeling that I had been sent on ap 
proval, and now I’m beginning tosee that 
that he was sent on approval too.” 

Judge Keppler was silent, and if you had 
been there you n iight have thought that 
he was ri ither pale as well. 

‘When Mr. W ible y recove red conse1ou 
ness and told me who it was,”’ she cor 
tinued, ‘‘I didn’t know what to th ink; but 
when you showed me this 

She turned again to the 
newspaper which the judge had brought 
her: ‘‘Double Tragedy Follows Quarre! 
Over Gems. Stolen Pearls Figure in Hobo- 
ken Gun Play.” 

For a time they were silent, 
Miss Allison drew such a deep sig} 

“IT don't know,” she said at last, w 
one of her helpless gesture “I'm glad 
that poor Mr. Wibley wasn’t hurt ar 
worse, though. The doctor says he'll be a 
right in a day or two, and —do you know 
what I’m going to do?” 

‘No,” said the judge, but _to himself he 
ade led, ‘‘I think I can guess.” 

“I’m going to pay him that twenty-tive 
thousand dollars —him and his wife as we! 
It seems to me, now, the least I can do 

Again she was silent, and as he watched 
her he saw her eyes slowly filling with tear 

‘Don’t,”’ he gently pleaded, leaning ove 
and touching her hand. ‘‘ You've nothing 
to ery for. You—you “ 

Whatever he meant, she seemed to ur 
derstand him, and bit by bit she pulled 
herself together. 

‘*And you really don’t think that I did 
wrong?’’ she asked. 

‘Wrong? Why, my dear—ah—ah—my 
dear Miss Allison, I think you have acted 
wonderfully !”’ 

‘‘About the girls too? You know, you 
didn’t approve at first, but somehow | 
don’t think they’ll be here much longer 
I—I have an idea they’ll soon be married.”’ 

The judge cleared his throat and ev 
dently prepared himself for one of his rhe- 
torical periods, but somehow it didn’t come 
Instead, his heart shaking him, he held out 
his hands, and if you had entered the room 
a few minutes later it might have o 
curred to you that Judge Keppler had been 
sent on approval, too, and hadn’t exactly 
been rejected by the blushing little lady 
from Parsippany. 
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The Peerless Motor Car is now 
being built by R. H. Collins and 
an organization which has been 
associated with him for a num- 


ber of years. 


Mr. Collins and his associates 
have acquired the Peerless be 
cause they have long appreciated 
the latent possibilities which this 
great property possessed. 


This highly expert group of mo 
tor car designers, engineers, 
manufacturers and merchants 
feach a complete master of his 
special life-study} can neither 
think, nor talk, nor express them- 
selves in any but the language 


and practice of the very finest 
multi-cylinder manufacture. 


When a group ot craftsmen who 
know their subject so superla- 
tively well, suddenly fall heir to 
superb facilitiesand eagerly set out 
tosurpass themselves—the result 
is almost arithmetically certain. 


The fabrication of fine multi- 
cylinder motor cars is an art, and 
calls for the highest order of 
craftsmanship——and, so regard- 
ing it, this new organization will 
endeavor to give to the name 
Peerless a greater lustre and glory 
than it has ever known before. 
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Emery Shirts combine 
custom fit and finish 
without custom price 


‘ey YOUR new shirts be Emery 
Shirts and know the satis 
faction of fine custom tailoring 
at no more cost than ordinary 
shirts 

Emery Shirts fit. Generously 
cut across chest and shoulders ; 


under arm Pre-shrunk neck 


bands Yow sleeve length 

High-grade, long-wearing fab 
rics. Smartest styles. Patterns 
nicely matched and balanced 
Sleeve placquets make cuffs set 
exactly right 

( losely stitched seams. Un 
breakable buttonholes. Flawless 
pearl buttons—sewed on to stay 
Patented Emery Nek-ban-tab for 
inserting back collar button 

In-every way, Emery Shirts are 


your own idea of shirt quality 


At $2.51 Shirts, as illustrated 
of striped woven madras, com 
Mining styl ind. service Widk 
range of colors 

Ac $2--Shirtsof durable print 
fabrics; French cufts; fast colors 

eat or fancy patterns. Finer 
\ 


quality shirts atc $3 to $10 
See them at better-class shops 
If your dealer can’t supply you 
we'll see that you are served o1 
tecerpt of money ode: and nam 
of your dealer Be sure to state 
neck-band size, sleeve length, ir 


olor preterences 


W. M. Steppacher & Bro., In 
Philadelphia 


Shirts 
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MR. POTTLE AND PAGEANTRY 


“Your pageant? It’s just as I said it 
would be. We Pottles will do the dirty 
work and the Gulicks will grab the glory. 
They’ve behaved so piggish that everybody 
in town is sore at them, and I don’t see how 
the pageant is going to come out on top. 
You'd probably have gotten that thousand 
from old Felix Winterbottom if it hadn't 
been for them. Then you wouldn't have to 
be losing a pound a day over this pageant. 
Now if you'd only gottén up a nice old- 
fashioned chicke *n supper, and a minstrel 
show 


“Ambrose! Go put on your trousers!” 


mi 
[ ESPITE Mr. Pottle’s pessimistic pre- 
dictions there was not a vacant seat 
or an unused cubic foot of air in the Gran- 
ville Opera House that clinging spring 
night when the asbestos curtain, tugged 
by tyro hands, jerkily ascended on the 
prologue of the Grand Historical Pageant 
of the Growth of Civilization in Granville 
for the Benefit of the Browning-Tagore 
Club’s Day Nursery. Those who did not 
have relatives in the cast appeared to have 
been lured thither by a certain morbid 
curiosity as to what a pageant was. Their 
faces said plainly that they were prepared 
for anything. 

After the orchestra had raced through 
Poet and Peasant, with the cornet winning 
by a comfortable margin, Mrs. P. Bradley 
Gulick, somewhat short of breath and 
rendered doubly wall-eyed by an inexpert 
make-up, appeared in red-white-and-blue 
cheesecloth and announced in a_ high 
voice that she was the Spirit of Progress 
and would look on with a kindly encourag 
ing eye while history’s storied page was 
turned and spread before them; and, 
she added, in properly poetic language, she 
would tell them what it was all about. The 
audience gave her the applause due the 
dowager of the town’s leading family, and 
not one handclap more. Mr. P. Bradley 
Gulick, bony but impressive, in a Grecian 
robe, appeared and proclaimed that he was 
the Spirit of Civilization. A Ballet of the 
Waters followed; and as a climax, Evelyn 
Gulick, age thirteen, in appropriate green 
gauze, announced: 


‘Who am I, O friends and neighbors ? 
I’m the Spirit of the Waters, 
Lordly, swift Monongahela ; 
Argosies float on my bosom 


” 


She tapped her narrow chest, and a look 
of horror crept into her face; her mind 
seemed to be groping for something. Trem- 
ulously she repeated: 

irgosies float on my bosom pr 

The voice of Mrs. Pottle prompted from 
the wings: 

‘And fleets of ships with treasures laden”’ 


Evelyn clutched at the sound, but it 
slipped from her, and she wildly began: 


‘ Argosies float on my bosom” (Slap, slap) 
And shee ps of flits and sheeps of 
flits 


She burst into tears and, turning a spite- 
ful face toward one of the boxes, she cried, 
“You stop making faces at me, Jessie 
Winterbottom!” 

Then she fled to the wings. 

This served to bring to the attention of 
the audience the fact that a strange thing 
had happened: Felix Winterbottom and 
his family had come to the pageant. He 
was there, concealed as far as possible by 
the red plush curtains of the box, defiant 
and forbidding. From the glance he now 
and then cast at the décolleté back of his 
wife it was evident that he had not come 
voluntarily. 

Irs. Pottle, in the wings, bit a newly 
manicured fingernail. 

“I begged Mrs. Gulick to make that 
dumb child of hers learn her part,’’ she 
whispered wrathfully to her husband. 

‘Mrs. Gulick says it’s your fault for not 
prompting loud enough,” said Mr. Pottle. 

“She did, didshe?”” Mrs. Pottle assumed 
what is known in ring circles as a fighting 
face. 

“LT can’t stand much more of their pester- 
ing,’ said Mr. Pottle darkly. 

“Sh-h-h!"” said his wife. “The Paul 
Revere Scene is going to start.” 

In the wings Wendell Gulick, Junior, was 
making ready to mount his charger. The 
charger, as had specified, was white, 


(Continued from Page 11) 


peculiarly white, for it had been found 
necessary at the last moment to conceal 
some harness stains by powdering her lib- 
erally with crushed lilac talcum. Agnes 
looked resentful but resigned. Mr. Gulick 
Junior, was a plump young man with nose 
glasses and satisfied lips, who had the dis- 
tinction of being the only person in Gran- 
ville who had ever ridden to hounds. He 
cultivated a horsy atmosphere, wore a 
riding-crop pin in his tie, and was admit- 
tedly the local authority on things equine. 
He looked most formidable in hip-high 
leathern boots, a Continental garb and a 
powdered wig. 

It was regrettable that the steed did not 
measure up to her rider. Save for being 
approximately white Agnes had little to 
recommend her for the rdle. She had one 
of those long, sad, philosophic faces, and 
she appeared to be considerably taller in 
the hips than in the shoulders. She had a 
habit of looking back over her shoulder 
with a surprised expression, as if she missed 
her milk wagon. 

Encouraged by a slap on the flank from 
a stage hand Agnes advanced to the center 
of the stage at a brisk, businesslike trot, 
and there stopped ard nodded to the 
audience. 

““Whoa, Agnes!’’ shouted some bad little 
boy in the gallery. 

Young Mr. Gulick, in the rdle of Paul 
Revere, affected to pat his mount’s head, 
and in a voice of thunder roared: 


‘Gallant stallion, swift and noble,”’ 


Agnes reached out a long neck and nib- 
bled at the scenery. 


** Lent me by my good friend Gulick,’ 


Agnes looked over her shoulder and 
smiled at her rider. 

“* Patriot, scholar, king of horsemen,” 

Agnes scratched herself heartily on a 
property rock. 


“* Speed ye, speed ye, speed ye onward!”’ 


The business of the scene called for a 
spirited exit by Paul Revere, waving his 
cocked hat. But Agnes had other plans 
She liked the taste of scenery. She did not 
budge. In vain did the scion of the Gulicks 
beat with frantic heels upon her fat flanks. 
“Speed ye onward, or we'll be late,”’ 
he improvised cleverly. 

She masticated a canvas leaf from a con- 
venient shrub and did not speed onward 

“*Gid-ap, Agnes!” shrilled the boy in the 
gallery. ‘The folks is waitin’ for their 
milk.”’ 

The audience grew indecorous. 

Even his ruddy make-up could not con- 
ceal the fact that Mr. Wendell Gulick, 
Junior, was very red in the face, and that 
his lips were forming words not in that or 
any other pageant. His leathern heels 
boomed hollowly on Agnes’ barrel of body. 
To ring down the curtain was impossible; 
Agnes had taken her place directly be 
neath it. 

Paul Revere turned a passionate face to 
the wings. 

“Hey, Pottle,”’ he bellowed, ‘‘why don’t 
you do something instead of standing there 
grinning like a baboon?” 

Thus charged, Mr. Pottle’s toga-clad 
figure came nimbly from the wings, to great 
applause, and seized Agnes by the bridle 
Pottle tugged lustily. Agnes smiled and did 
not give way an inch. 

“Send for Matt Runkle,” 
Gulick, Junior. 

“Send for Matt Runkle,” 
Pottle. 

“Send for Matt Runkle,” 
the audience. 

‘He’s home in bed,’ 
from the wings. 

“Get one of the Runkle kids,’ shouted 
Mr. Pottle, seeking to arouse Agnes with 
kicks of his sandal-shod feet. 

Little Etta Runkle, partly clad in the 
tinsel and cheesecloth of a violet, and partly 
in her everyday underwear, was fetched 
from a dressing room. She was a bright 
child and sensed the situation as soon as it 
had been explained to her twice. 

“Oh,” she said, ‘“‘pa always says Agnes 
won't start unless you clink two milk 
bottles together.” 

The audience was calling forth sugges- 
tions to Paul Revere, astride, and Pottle, 
on foot. They included a bonfire beneath 


hissed Mr. 
echoed Mr. 
cried voices in 


’ wailed Mrs. Pottle 
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Agnes, and dynamite. Even the rock- 
bound face of old Felix Winterbottom, in 
the depths of the box, showed the vestige 
of a crease that might, with a little imagi- 
nation, be considered the start of a smile. 

A fevered search back stage netted two 
bottles, dusty, and smelling of turpentine 
and gin, respectively. Mr. Pottle grasped 
their necks and clinked them together with 
resounding clinks. 

The effect on Agnes was electrical. 
From utter immobility she started with a 
startled hop. The unready Mr. Gulick, 
Junior, after one mad grasp at her mane, 
rolled ignominiously from her broad back 
and landed on the stage in a position that 
was undignified for a Revere and positively 
painful for a Gulick. Agnes bolted to the 
wings. The curtain darted down. 

The audience seemed to take this oecur- 
rence in a spirit of levity, but not so Mrs 
Pottle. Hot tears gathered in her eyes. 

“That wrete h would have a white horse! 
she said. ‘‘They would put Paul Revere 
Ride in! Now look! Now look!”’ 

“There, there, honey,”’ said Mr. Pott) 
between sympathetic tee th. ‘We'll fix’em.’ 

The pageant pursued its more or less 
majestic way, but as the history of Gran 
ville was unfolded, scene upon scene, it 
became all too apparent to Mrs. Pottle 
that her poetic opus could not recapture 
the first serious mood of the audience. It 
positively jeered when Miss Eltruda Gulick 
announced that she was the Spirit of the 
Bogardus Canal. But it grew more inter- 
ested as the curtain slid up on the battle 
scene. This, Mrs. Pottle felt, was her 
dramatic masterpiece. There lay the peace 
ful pioneer settlement —artfully fashioned 
from pasteboard—while the simple but 
virile settlers strolled up and down the 
embryo Main Street and exchanged coup 
lets. The chief settler, an adipose young 
man with a lisp, was Mr. Gurnee — 
until then noted as the most adept prac 
titioner of the modern dance steps in that 
part of Ohio. Through a beard he an 
nounced, falsetto: 


“*T give thee greeting, Neighbor Gulick, 
Upon this blossom-burgeoning morning ; 
I trust ‘tis not the wily redskin 
I just heard whooping in the forest.” 


His trust was misplaced. It was, indeed, 
the wily redskin in the persons of Mr. Ed- 
ward Brannigan known to intimates as 
Beansy—-and nine of his fellow horseshoe 
makers who had been hired to impersonate 
redmen, in rather loose-fitting brown cot- 
ton skins. Mr. Brannigan and fellow red- 
skins had done their part dutifully at re 
hearsals, and had permitted themselves to 
be knocked down, cuffed about a bit, and 
finally put to inglorious rout by the settlers 
But on the fateful night of the pageant, 
while waiting for their turn to appear, they 
had passed the moments with a jug of 
cider that was standing with reluctant feet 
at that high point in its career where it has 
ceased to be sweet and has not yet become 
vinegar. That was no reason why they 
should not do their part, for it was not an 
intricate one. They were to rush on with 
whoops, be annihilated, and retire in con- 
fusion. 

They did rush on with whoops that left 
nothing to be desired from the standpoint 
of realism. Mrs. Pottle, tense in the wings, 
was congratulating herself that one scene 
at least had dramatic strength. It was at 
this moment that Mr. Brannigan, as Chief 
Winipasuki, sachem of the Algonquins, en- 
countered Mr. Gulick, the princ ipal settler. 
In his enthusiasm Mr’. Gulick overacted his 
part. He smote the redskin warrior so 
earnestly on the ear that Mr. Brannigan 
cescribed a parabola and dented a papier- 
maché rock with his hundred and seventy 
pounds of muscular body. His part called 
for him to lie there, prone and impotent, 
while the settlers drove off his band. 

It may have been a sudden rebellion of a 
proud spirit; it may have been the wraith 
of history in protest; it may have been an 
inherently perverse nature; or it may have 
been the cider. In any event, Chief Wini- 
pasuki got to his feet, war-whooped, and 
knocked the principal settler through the 
pasteboard wall of the block house. Those 
in the audience who were fond of realism 
enjoyed what ensued immensely. The set- 
tlers of the town, who were the nice young 
men, and the Indians, who were not so 
nice but were strong and willing, had at one 

(Continued on Page 36 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
another, and although they had only Na- 
ture’s weapons, the battle, as it waged up 
and down and back ana through the shat- 
tered scenery, was stirring enough. When 
the curtain was at last brought down Chief 
Winipasuki had a half nelson on Settler 
Gulick, who was calling in a loud, penetrat- 
ing voice for the police. 

In all the hubbub and confusion, in all 
the delirium of the audience, Mr. Pottle re- 
mained calm enough to note that a miracle 
had taken place: Mr. Felix Winterbottom 
was chuckling. It was a dry, unpracticed 
chuckle at best, but it was a chuckle, never- 
theless. Mr. Pottle was observing the 
phenomenon with wide eyes when he felt 
his elbow angrily plucked. 

“You're to blame for this, Pottle!”’ rasped 
a voice. It was Gurnee Gulick’s father. 

‘*Me?”’ sputtered Mr. Pottle. 

“Yes, you. You knew those ruffians had 
been drinking.” 

“T did not.” 

“Don't contradict me, you miserable 
little hair-cutting fool!” 

How dare you?” began Mr. Pottle. 

“Bah! You wart!” said Mr. Gulick, and 
turned his square yard of fat back on the 
incensed little man. 

Mr. Pottle was taking a step after him, as 
if he intended to leap up and sink his teeth 
into the back of Mr. Gulick’s overflowing 
neck, when another hand clutched him. 
It was his wife. 

Her face was white and tear stained, her 
lip quivering. 

“They've ruined it, they’ve ruined it!” 
she exclaimed. ‘I warned that simpleton, 
Gurnee Gulick, not to be rough with those 
horseshoe boys. Oh, dear, oh, dear!” She 
pillowed her brimming eyes in his toga- 
draped shoulder. 

“You've got to go out now,” 
‘and give the historic epilogue. 

“‘Never!"’ said Mr. Pottle. “A thou- 
sand nevers!” 

“Please, Ambrose. 
somehow.” 

“Very well,” announced Mr. Pottle, “I'll 
go. But mind you, Blossom Pottle, I won't 
be responsible for what I say.” 

“Neither will I,’’ sobbed his spouse. 

Mr. Pottle hitched his toga about him 
and strode out on the stage. There was 
some applause, but more titters. He held 
up his hand for silence, as orators do, and 
glared so fiercely at his audience that the 
theater grew comparatively quiet. At the 
top of his voice, he began: 


she sobbed, 


We've got to end it 


“Who am I, Olist’ning peoples?” 


EVENING POST 


“Pottle, the barber,’’ answered a voice 
in the gallery. 

Mr. Pottle paused, fastened an awful eye 
on the owner of the voice, and, stepping out 
of character, remarked succinctly, ‘If you 
interrupt me again, Charley Meacham, I'll 
come up there and knock your block off.” 
He swept the house with a ferocious glance. 
“And that goes for the rest of you,’’ he 
added. The intimidated audience went 
“‘Sh-h-h!” at one another; Pottle was pop- 
ular in Granville. He launched himself 
again: 

“Who am I, O list’ning peoples? 
Hist’ry’s spirit, stern and truthful! 
Come I he re to give you an earful 
Of our city’s inside history; 

How the Gulicks grabbed the real estate 
By foreclosing poor folks’ mortgages.” 


He did not have to ask for silence now. 
The hush of death was on the house, and 
the audience bent its ears toward him; 
even old Felix Winterbottom, on the edge 
of his chair, cupped a gnarled, attentive ear. 
Mr. Pottle went on: 


“You have heard the Gulicks blowing 
Of their wonderful relations. 
Lend an ear, and I will slip you 
What the real, true, red-hot dope is. 


He gave his toga a hitch, advanced to the 
footlights and continued: 


“Old Saul Gulick was a drinker, 
Always full of homemade liquor, 
And he got the town of Granville 
From the Indians, by cheating; 
Got ‘em drunk, the records tell us, 
Got ’em boiled and stewed and glassy; 
Ere they sobered up they sold him 
All the land in this fair county 
For a dollar and a quarter 
Which, my friends, he never paid them.” 


The audience held its breath; Felix 
Winterbottom cupped both ears. Pottle 
hurried on: 


Him that lent the noble stallion 

To Revere, the midnight rider. 
Honest, folks, you'll bust out laughing 
When I tell you ’Lijah stole him. 

For Elijah was a horse thief, 

And, as such, was hanged near Boston. 
‘Patriot, scholar, king of horsemen’ 
Honest, folks, that makes me snicker. 
Yes, he let Paul ride his stallion 

And charged him seven bucks an hour! 
If you think that I am lying, 

You will find all this in writing 

In the library in the statehouse.” 


“Now we come to "Lijah Gulick 
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Sensation! Gasps in the audience. Com- 
motion in the wings. Felix Winterbottom 
made no attempt to conceal the fact that 
he was chuckling. Pottle drew in a deep 
breath and spoke again: 


“Then you've heard of Noah Gulick, 
Him that won the Revolution. 
If he ever was a major 
George J. Washington never knew it. 
When they charged at Saratoga 
He was hiding in a cellar. 
Was he on the laff of Washington? 
Sure he was—but in the kitchen! 
I'll admit he made qood cof 
But a soldier? Quit your kidding! 
Now I'll take up Nathan Gulick 
His desc 
That he spent a me mth in prison 
More than once for stealing chickens 


“endants never mention 


Here Mr. Pottle abruptly stopped. The 
curtain had been dropped with a crashing 
bang by unseen hands in the wings. 

As it fell there was a curious cackling 
noise in one of the boxes, the like of which 
had never before been heard in Granville 
It was Felix Winterbottom laughing as if 
he were being paid a dollar a guffaw. 


iv 
R. POTTLE sat beside the bedside of 
Mrs. Pottle, sadly going over a col- 
umn of figures, as she lay there, wan, weak, 
tear marred, sipping pale tea. 
He cleared his throat. 
“As retiring treasurer of the Granvill 
Pageant,” he announced, “I regret to re 
port as follows: 


Receipts from ticket $1250.00 
Expenses, including rent, music, 


cenery, costumes and damage $1249.17 


‘This leaves a total net profit of eight; 
three cents.”’ 

Mrs. Pottle wept softly into her pillow 
A whistle outside caused her to lift a woeful 
head. 

‘There’s the postman,” she said feebly 
‘Another bill, I uppose We won't ever 
make eighty-three cents.” 

Mr. Pottle returned with the letter. He 
opened it; he read it; he whistled; he read 
it again; then he read it aloud: 


** Dear Mr Pottle I ne 
thing in my life till T saw 
for what I get. Yours, 

FELIX WINTERBOTTOM 


ver laughed at any 


your pageant. I pay 


P. S. Inelosed is my check for one thousand 
dollars for the day 


nursery. 


Mrs. Pottle sat up in bed. She smiled. 


THE PRINT OF MY REMIEMIBIRAINCE 


My father was a boxer, and despite 
mother’s most feminine protests he began 
to teach me the art when he had to sit on 
a low chair to make my level. After I was 
fourteen there was never a time when I was 
not at least part owner of a set of boxing 
gloves. Father's persistence in teaching 
me may seem trivial, but will it take on 
value if I can show a valid connection be- 
tween it and the important diplomatic 
communications of others? I fancy I shall 
do that a little later 

There were two youngsters with whom 
I learned much in sparring. The first and 
most constant one was Charles A. Beamer, 
now a merchant in St. Louis and a man 
active in high Masonic circles. Charley 
had a very effective right, and two or three 
times a week used to leave my face looking 
like an August sunset. But ‘better than 
his right was his great good humor, and I 
learned from him as much as from all 
others that the control cf one’s temper, a 
prevailing good nature, was one object of 
every bout. 

From the Vandalia office when I was 
fourteen and the St. Louis Transfer Com- 
pany when I was fifteen years of age, I went 
to the old St. Louis, Kansas City and 
Northern Railroad at sixteen. The work 
was principally on the freight platforms 
and in the freight yard as a clerk. The 
platform men, the switchmen, the en- 
gineers and firemen of that period were 
almost exclusively Irish. The play of our 
resting intervals was boxing. As I de- 
veloped and grew in the exercise my oppo- 
nents were truckmen, trainmen, coal 
shovelers and mechanics—none of them 
spoiled by pampering. In that K. C. & N. 
yard was the second lad I refer to, one Ollie 
Crockett, as handsome and as continually 


(Continued from Page 13) 


smiling as a lithograph of Douglas Fair- 
banks. - 

Once in the switch shanty in my nine- 
teenth year this debonair youngster, half 
a head shorter than myself, knocked me 
out with an eight-ounce glove. A report 
of it can be defended as a reply to the 
gentlefolk who decry the brutality of the 
sport. On that occasion nothing described 
my own sensation so accurately as a line 
in the George Ade pugilistic Fable in 
Slang, that “‘somebody turned off the day- 
light." When I came to I was looking into 
Crockett’s smiling face and wondering only 
what had interrupted our fun. 

In later years and fuller manhood I had 
some professional mates. I never got any 
medals, but I received consoling compli- 
ments. Bob Farrell, a lightweight who had 
fought a couple of good old-time bare- 
knuckle matches with Billy Edwards, the 
champion whom the old Hoffman House 
patrons will remember, was among the 
number. Let me join these references per- 
tinently. One night after he had lost the 
champions ip to Fitzsimmons, Jim Corbett 
was one of fifty guests at a dinner to Mr. 
Otis Skinner in a Chicago hotel. Both he 
and I had been called upon and had spoken 
and Corbett had temporarily taken a seat 
next to Otis for a laughing exchange with 
him. 

Seeing the intimacy of the two men, I 
took the same chair when Corbett left it 
and expressed to Otis my admiration for 
Corbett’s talk. I finished my comment by 
saying with stage-manager bumptiousness, 
“I could make a speaker of that fellow.” 

Mr. Skinner laughed more immoderately 
at this than either its conceit or its im- 
probability called for, and then explained 
that Corbett had come there the moment 


before to say of me, “I could make a 
fighter of that fellow.” 

Mr. Corbett was unaware both of my 
stale years and my timidity; but that my 
of him was right his finished and 
artistic ability as a publie speaker to-day 
is proof. 

Professional baseball of the middle 70's 
differed materially from that of to-day. It 
was not less rigorous or less athletic; in 
some respects it was more so. The old 
fashioned pitched ball, which had more 
speed than would be believed by one who 
had not seen the professional pitcher de- 
liver it, was giving way to the underhand 
throw, which was probably quite as fast 
as the best delivery now. No catcher, how- 
ever, wore a padded glove or mask. Little 
red-haired Miller, the first catcher of the 
St. Louis Browns, wore on his left hand an 
ordinary buckskin glove with the fingers 
cut off; his right hand was bare. His face 
had no protection; there was no padding 
over his body or guards over his shins 
During the second season, facing Bradley, 
he introduced the use of a rubber wedge 
about the size of a domino, which he held 
between his teeth and let protrude slightly 
from his lips. This was a precaution sug- 
gested by a catcher on another nine having 
had the dental processes broken by afoul tip 

In those days a batter had the right to 
eall for a high or a low ball, and the pitcher 
was required to put it above or below his 
waist, acc cording to hisdemand. Moreover, 
a pitcher once in the box went through the 
nine innings, or if changed was changed 
for some other member of the nine whom 
he replaced in his position from the in or 
out field. Generally a third baseman or a 
fielder was engaged for his ability as a 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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‘T'wo constant dangers — 


We now know that food must protect us against them 


How science has revolutionized 
the selection of the food we eat 

) be is now known that there are two dan- 
gers constantly threatening our health 

not having our body tissues built up and not 

ridding the body of poisonous waste matter. 

Science has discovered that medicine 
cannot do this for us either naturally or 
permanently —that it is our daily food 
which must supply these great needs. 

But many American meals lack the life 
giving elements which build up body tis- 
sues and the elements which eliminate 
waste matter. 

Statistics show that every year thou 
ands of men and women still young die of 
old age diseases. Scientists say that faulty 
habits of eating deprived them of the food 
factors necessary to build up health and 
maintain resistance to disease. 


A familiar food with wonderful 
heaith giving properties 
Today millions are securing these needed 
food essentials by adding Fleischmann’s 


Yeast to their regular diet. For yeast is 
the richest known source of the new found 
vitamin which experts maintain is lacking 
in many of our foods. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast stimulates diges 
tion, builds up the body tissues and keeps 
the body more resistant to disease. 

In addition, because of its freshness it 
helps the intestines in their elimination of 
poisonous waste matter. You get it fresh 
every day. 

A noted professor and doctor of medicine 
says that fresh compressed yeast is more 
or less of a stomach and intestinal anti 
septic, that it increases the action of the 
intestines, and stimulates the production 
of white corpuscles. 


Laxatives gradually replaced 


A noted specialist, 1n his latest book, says of 
fresh compressed yeast : ** It should be much 
more frequently given in illness in which 
there is intestinal disturbance » ae 
is especially true in cases where the condi- 
tion requires the constant use of laxatives. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast is acorrective food, always 
fresh, and better suited to the stomach and in 
testines than laxatives. It is a food—and cannot 
form a habit. In tested cases normal functions 
have been restored in from 3 days to 5 weeks 


Skin disorders cleared up 


Many physicians and hospitals are prescribing 
Fleischmann’s Yeast for impurities of the skin. It 
has yielded remarkable results. In one series of 
tests forty-one out of forty-two such cases were 
improved or cured, in some instances in a remark 
ably short time 


The need for scientifically tested yeast 


Fresh yeast has received general attention from the 
public since recent scientific tests proved that fresh 
yeast builds up the system, stimulates digestion 
and corrects certain skin disorders. These orig 
inal tests were all made with Fleischmann’s Yeast 

Fleischmann’s Yeast is a pure, fresh food, rich in 
vitamin, in which it measures up to the high stand 
ards set by laboratories and hospitals. Place 
standing order with your grocer for Fleischmann’ 
Yeast and get it fresh daily. 

Send 4c in stamps for the booklet ‘‘The New 
Importance of Yeast in Diet.’’ Address THE 
FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, Dept. 601, 701 Wash 
ington St., New York, N. Y 


Various ways of eating Fleischmann’s Yeast 


at your desk. Ask for it at noontime at 
your lunch place. You will like 1ts fresh i 
distinctive flavor and the clean whole- r i 
some taste it leaves in your mouth. 


Eat Fleischmann’'s Yeast plain or spread 
tt on crackers or bread. Try it in water, 
hot or cold, or tn fruit-juices or milk 
As milk contains the fat-soluble vitamin 





Fleischmann’'s Yeast with milk makes Beware of untested yeast-vitamin @ 
a particularly nutritious drink. Fleisch- preparations that contain drugs or im 8 
mann’s Yeast combines well with al other mixtures. Fleischmann’s Yeast is oa 
ge A > ve 
most any familiar dish on your table your standard of purity and potency i 
Eat 2 to 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s The familiar tin-foil package with the i | 
Yeast a day. Have it on the table at yellow label is the only form in which | ; 
home. Have it at your office and eat it Fleischmann’s Yeast for Health ts sold { 
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(Continued from Page 36 
change of pitcher. One 
attended the game, but 
when a man was put 
injury, as they 
game. 

We were very proud of our St. 
Browns, and equally jealous of the Chicago 
White Sox. One never gets this partisan 
ship out of the blood. Only last Sunday 
the sculptor, Ruckstull, now sixty-eight 
and sunk deep in the hollow of a library 
leather chair from which he was freely read 
ing Montaigne’s archaic French, p: Lust d at 
ome me ation of memory and said, ‘What 
a heaven-sent gift a good memory is!’’ And 


or two substitutes 
they went in only 
out by a physical 
come in now in a football 


Louis 





then, with an accusir ng challenge, ‘‘Can 
you name the whole nine of the first St 
Louis league team when they won that 
first series from Chicago in 1874?” 

And trying to beat each other to it, we 
alternated and interfered and reached a 


flushed crescendo in a run of competing 
explosions, telling: ‘‘ Bradley, pitch; Miller, 
catch; Dehlman, Bannon, Hogue on bases; 
Dickey Pierce at short; and the field? 
Cuthbert, Chapman, and—and Haight.”’ 

But we couldn’t remember Chicago. We 
reme »mbered the whiskers on some of those 


Lake Front athletes, as luxuriant as those 


now worn 7 the Cough Drop 
Brothers. And all the time the sculptor 
vas com Mii attention with a hand on 





which the leslie feature was an ossified 


contusion of the first phalange of the little 
finger, pitched to him on our old railroad 
nine of that epoac h 

A third gymnastic field is one to be noted 





but not recommended. In the seven years 
amidst the freight cars and switch engines 
one acquires the average brakeman’s ability 
to get on and off a moving train. Twenty 
vears after I had left the service I was still 
annoyed if a street car stopped or even 
checked its speed to let me either board or 


and then one day New Yorl 


leave it, 


as a Broadway car passed the Empire 
Theater, which was my destination, | 
tepped from its platform onto the wet 
asphalt as gracefully as the president of 





the conductors’ brotherhood could do it, 
li + + - “1 

slipped to a sitting posture, ruined a pair 
of fifteen-dollar trousers and broke mj 
record. After th irty -four it’s a good plan 


Right 


analogou 


he re I could 
about 


hard 


to watch 


possibly 


your step 
7 Say something 
political platforms, but the 
enough as it i 


times are 








My interests and ambitions were three 
fold postty, painting and the theater 
Let us tr 0 agree about poetry Poetry 
is th fs be that there is soul behind all 
form; such feeling is not religion, but it i 
the source of religion. The difference he 
tween poetry and fact is like a sailor’ 


difference between the North Star and 
lighthouses. The lighth mark the i 
regular and charted coast. The North 
Star fixes a permanent direction. Now 
wait a minute! You boy in-Cheyenne or 
Manistee or " and n witl 


ouses 





you me 


Talladega, 


blue pencils, I’m trying to tell something 
nothing too highbrow for a boy that i 
allowed to sit up after supper—and the 


ometl ing 1 useful. 


Glimpses Through the Clouds 


A capacity for poetic feeling is the receiv 
ing end for all those messages throughout 


life that the recurring seasons, the gra 
and leaves, the winds and clouds, the 

the nostril-dilating odors of the fiel fom ‘the 
hum of insects and the sound of ocear 


waves are trying to get through to us. The 
fogs of the rough surfaces on which we ride 
obscure and hide the polar direction of the 
poetic call, and we move along the prudent 
shore line and take soundings of supply and 
demand and cent per cent, 


but the refresh 
aches when the star Is now and 


ing re are 
then in sight. 
This occasional glimpse through the 


clouds, which is poetry, has been appraised 
by William James, our delightful philos 
opher. It is worth getting a little closer to 
the lamp; reading very carefully; pausing 
to look up at =~ framed photograph of 
mother and fat} when they were first 
married; and then slowly re ading again. 
It is from his chapter on the Mystical 
Faculty: 

‘Most of us can remember the strangely 
moving power of passages in certain poems 
read when we were young, irrational door 
which the 


ways as they were through 
mystery of fact, the wildness and the pang 
of life, stole into our hearts and thrilled 


them. The words have now perhaps be- 


come mere polished surfaces for us; but 


lyric poetry and music are alive and signifi- 


as they fetch these 


continuous with our 


cant only 


Vague 
own, 


in proportion 
vistas of a life 
beckoning and inviting, yet ever elud 
ing our pursuit. We are alive or dead to the 
eternal inner message of the arts 
as we have kept or lost this 
ce ptibi li ty ‘a 
During the years leading to and including 
my nineteenth I not only read poetry; I 
varned it by rote when it appealed to 
me, and I recited it. There is no wish to com- 
pete with Jacques Rousseau in self- 





acncndinn 


mystical sus 





Jean 


abasement, but I did recite it, in publie, at 
church festivals and the like I don’t de- 
fend the term “‘festivals,’’ but the historic 


fact is that they were So ¢ alled Once when 
my friend James Whitcomb Riley and Bill 
Nye were jointly lecturing, Riley, who was 
peeped throug 











nervous at the game, the 
curtain before beginning in a little Minne 
ota town, and then hurried to Nye, who 
was still adjusting his white tie in the 
dressing room 
‘Bill!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘There are only 
ie 


about twenty people i in the house! 


‘T can’t understand that,’’ Nye answered 
‘We've never been here before.” 

And now with the confession that I re 
ited on these church occasions I want to 


r 
plead that I was paid to do so, and that 
sometimes I got return dates 

Noting this disposition to memorize 
rse father said to me, “‘What you 
your head with in that fashion now will 
stay with you for a long while. It is 
to select the best 





my 


a good 


The Influence of Poetry 
I tried to keep his advice in view. The 
old MeGuffey Readers, it seems 
to me, were well-chosen selections. They 
ranged from Shakspere to Patrick Henry 
and Webster, and included such sonorous 
tuff as Macaulay } 


t and sucn ger 
Whittier's In the full editions of the poets 


School 





eness as 








I de voured Tom Moore, Scot Burns 
Lor gf fellow, Bryant, Tennyson, Keats and 
other The inference might be that thi 


but it didn’t 
the mind of a 


theater 


the trash, 
» OMNiVOroUS a 


bitten 


crowded out 
Nothing i 
growing boy 


rom 


| 


with the and 


ince 





I we quit the subject of poetry I 
want to say to those who admired Ivanhoe 
rmion ar id the other thrilling things 
author that Sir Walter Scott on 
» influences i hi n through 





by their t 
said nothing had s« 
out his life as four lines of ver 

illed Cumnor Hall by W 
1 Scot, who died wher 


ld 


ars oid 


in a poem 





Walter wa 





The moon wee regent ¢ it Ay 
Silver’d the walls of Cumnor Hall 

ind 

For Walter Scott 

ame mere polished 

ve and held their s 


many an oak that grew thereby 


those words never be 


urfaces, but remained 





rangely 





ilway mov 

g ar beckoning power ‘And many 
an oa that grew thereby.”’ Change that 
line to ‘‘And twenty oaks that grew 
thereby,”’ and see how the fact of the defi- 
nite numeral clips the wings of your invited 
fancy. That suggestion is to the boy and 
girl, Dear papa, whom the angels must 
excuse because he is so busy that he cannot 
eave the store, is asked to remember the 


| 
| 

regretful words of that successful scie ntist, 
Charles Darwin, who, lookir t 
tieth year, said 

I had my life to live 
to read 


even 
again I would 
poetry and 


once every 


some 
least 


have made a rule 


listen to some music at 














week for perha the parts of my brain 
now atrop »hi ed wi ould thus have been kept 
alive of these tastes 
is al ay possibly be 
njur and more prob 
abl r, by enfeebling 
the emotional part of our nature.” 

So great editors have read those line 
f in and grown thoughtful about 
them 

In my wish to write for the theater, my 
father Raa fh I would eet with fewer 
obstacle in the degre I knew the 
theater itself behind the cu in. I saw no 
betraying twinkle ir is eve as he talked to 
me about it, but he was a person of culti 
vated elf-control. He reminded me quite 
seriously how Sh: akspere had been an actor 


nd bok bean to wrt ys 
stendpolat He told me of Moliére and of 
others that I have forgotten, but particu 
larly of Boucicault, so that he built up a 
fair determination in my mind to get all the 
Continued on Page 41 
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| We Are Selling More Goods ; 
t 
| Than Ever Before” 
| an Ever Before | 4 
| writes G. A. Garver, of Garver Brothers, 
i Strasburg, Ohio, population 917. “‘You } 
. can see the corn-fields from our store 

windows, but in 1921 we did a business 

of more than $700,000. 

“We notice a steady demand for goods 

being kept before the public by advertis- 

i ing, while calls are falling off for lines no 
: longer pushed by their manufacturers. 
¢ “ ‘ . , é 
‘ The automobile, the interurban line and 

advertising bring us customers from 
forty miles about. Our nationally adver- 
H tised lines put us on an equal footing 
with the twenty larger towns in that 
area and our lower overhead gives us 

' 


““We are completing a four-story ware- 
MR.G.A.GARVER house and preparing for bigger business. 


General Manager 


Garver Bros Our goal is $2,000,000 a year. | 





“THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN goes to over 3,000 homes in our trade 
territory. Many of its readers are customers of our store and are the sort 
any merchant would be glad to have. Its influence on their buying is clearly 
shown, for they call for the goods made familiar by its advertising pages.” 
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(Continued from Page 39 
experience I could. In the absence of a 
professional association he approved of the 
amateur work, always cautioning me that 
it would have some features that would 
have to be unlearned. 

Our St. Louis amateur theatricals soon 
took on a semiprofessional tone. Those 
were the days of the Jay Gould ownership 
of railroads. The enginemen were already 
organized in discontent; the trainmen were 
following their example. The managements 
were anxious and conciliatory. So when 
ever the conductors, looking for ways and 
means, invited our club to play for their 
“benefits’”’ at Moberly, the headquarters 
of our division, the superintendent promptly 
passed our little company; some other in 
fluence fixed us with the Pullman people 
Great occasions, those, with all expenses 
paid; a full house secured by the tickets the 
trainmen sold weeks ahead; the local vol 
unteer band at the depot when we arrived; 
the big posters on the opera-house walls; the 
selected orchestra that had just doubled 
in brass; and in front every shopkeeper, 
barber, saloonist, hotel keeper, attorne 
and family doctor who wanted to hold his 
railroad clientele, each with his lady. Add 
to that a brave representation from the 
local fire department in uniforms; two 
policemen and the waitresses from the 
hotel, all crowded into that second-story 
uncushioned auditorium, impatient for the 
curtain to ring up, and you have a com 
bination equaled only when the state stand- 
ards mass ‘round a national nomination to 
make it unanimous. 


Cooper's Joke 


The freight agent at St. Louis, Capt. P 
Flanigan, who had to deplete his force of 
some twenty clerks for the day by excus 
ing Matt Cooper, Fred Naylor and me for 
each of these rural assaults, was an able 
transportation man who had learned his 
business on the Mississippi. He was of 
quite the better class of river captair 
considerably traveled and by no means ur 
read 

Matt Cooper had a tracing department 
shut off from the main office. The captain 
unfailingly visited him the day after such 
a trip and heard every detail of it. I found 
Cooper in a gale of laughter after one sucl 
visit. He closed the door to in part the 
joke to mein confidence. The cue had beer 
Cooper’s narrative of the play of which | 
was the author. 

Che proud captain had taken it seriously 
and his side-splitting line--from Cooper 
viewpoint, not from mine—was ‘ Why 
Gus can write that he may some day be 
big a dramatist as Boucicault.”” Cooper 
had controlled his mirth till the captain left 
the room, and now he was pounding me or 
the back to force me to see it. 

The first steady job I got in New Yor} 
was twelve years later, when A. M. Palmer 
at the Madison Square Theater engaged 
me to take the place of Mr. Dion Bouci- 
cault, who wished to retire. I tell it now 
in no prideful flush whatever, but main} 
in a gentle retrospect of dear old P. F. - 
partly for its associative value: in the be 
ginning, my first boyish writing, a frank 
forage on Boucicault’s Rip; in the middle 
field that ridicule that Cooper, of course 
passed out for me to our little company 
and the finish— Boucicault’s desk. 

Those were the transition days in the 
professional theater. The local stock con 
pany engaged to support the visiting stars 
was gradually making place for the visits 
of entire organizations. A local company 
might work three or four weeks with as 
many different stars, and then be !aid off a 
week while Shook and Palmer or Augusti 
Daly came in with a full cast for some suc 
cessful play from New York; or Ton) 
Pastor brought a full variety company 
Some stars came with one or two support 
ing actors for the sec d roles and filled the 
remaining parts from the resident stock 
The uncertainty of such a broken seasor 
quickly weakened the local companies ir 
both ability and number, so that at times 
in St. Louis the house manager had to wire 
a hurry call to Chicago or Cincinnati or 
in an extremity use even some available 
amateur. 

My first professional calls were of that 
origin, and were soul-stirring occasions. | 
have in later years, as have other authors 
for themselves—gone on in some New Yor} 
emergency in some play of my own to re 
place Maurice Barrymore or other actor of 
note in a stellar rdle with less fee lin g of im- 
portance than I had in those salad days as 
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Mr. Fawnsgaines or C. F. Loon—cream- 
faced loon—on the handbill, carrying a 
spear or serving a letter on a salver. After 
a year or so this furtive association with the 
business put a fellow on the free list; I be- 
gan to desert the gallery and to nod famil- 
iarly to the front doorkeeper as I went into 
the playhouse, leaving him to convince the 
visiting manager that I was entitled to the 
privilege. 

As I look back to the wonderful charac- 
terizations of those days by the great men 
and women, Booth, McCullough, Barrett, 
Kechter, Davenport, Edwin Adams, Ben 
De Bar, Barry Sullivan, the elder Scthern, 
Salvini, Kean, Adelaide Neilson, Charlotte 
Thompson, Mrs. D. P. Bowers, Janauschek, 
and a host of others in the legitimate and 
romantic plays, I find that I remember 
vividly the stage position of each of them at 
all times throughout any performance. Not 
only was the reading of every line impres- 
sive; the composition of the picture and 
the ways of its acquirement were equally 
so. After the last days of the resident 
stock, John W. Norton, a fine actor- 
manager, excellent as Othello, lago and 
Master Hunchback, and to my mind the 
equal of any I ever saw in Don César de 
Bazan, St. Pierre and the cloak-and-sword 
heroes, continued a kind of paper organiza- 
tion capab le of quick mobilization for any 

chance week that threatened to leave a the- 

ater dark in Louisville or other near-by city. 
Of that Norton company I became the 
juvenile lead, playing the seconds to Nor- 
ton’s first parts; and although the hurried 
calls were few, one or two only in a season, 
the hope for them colored and buoyed 
every day, and filled many night hours with 
solitary recitations of the possible réles 

The sure-fire comic character of the stage 
in those days was German. His delineators 
were called Dutch comedians. Their prince 
was the gifted, magnetic, adored and re- 
gretted Jo Emmett. The vaudeville— or as 
we said then, variety —representative was 
Gus Williams; a later one, my next door 
neighbor, was Clark Fogel, known on the 
bills as Bert Clark. Each of them struck 
twelve in a kind of Lieber Augustine song, 
broken and emphasized by a rough dance 
in wooden shoes. The German revolution 
of 1848 had filled America with a lovable 
immigrant of the Carl Schurz frame of 
mind and longing for liberty, made still 
more popular by their stalwart service a 
soldiers in the Union cause 


Oldtime Favorites 


This type gave way in the theater to the 
stage leikenan, irresistible in Handy Andy 
blunder and volatile humor. The greatest 
Irish comedian that I ever saw, not except 
ing Mr. Boucicault, was Hugh Fay, of the 
old firm of Barry and Fay. Mr. Fay was a 
tall, intellectual-looking person with deep- 
set eyes and very scholarly gentleness and 
repression Perhaps these effects were 
heightened by the contrast to his partner, 
Barry, who was a short, roly-poly, rather 
rough-and-tumble personality. They made 
a great contrast in their several vehicles, 
especially Muldoon’s Pienic, which had 
been gradually elaborated from a vaudeville 
sketch to a three-act comedy. This play is 
coupled in my mind with Florence’s Mighty 
Dollar for ability to rock its audience with 
laughter until persons here and there left 
the auditorium for momentary escape from 
the side ache of it. The Irish impersonator 
was applauded and undisturbed until he 
forfei ted support by his exaggerations; un 
til Irish-Americans revolted at the extrava 
gance of green whiskers and egg-sized 
lumps raised on bald heads by cave-man 
shillalahs; after which the Irishman in 
turn gave way to the stage Jews 

The most popular Jewish character actor 
of those days was M. B. Curtis, who sprang 
into sudden popularity in a drummer- 
alesman character called Samuel of Posen 
This play had thesame progressive history of 
commercial struggle that one gets glimpses 
of in The Auctioneer and Potash and Perl 
mutter, which play and dramatization were 
hoth made by that talented Jewish author, 
the late Charles Klein, and in which respec- 
tively appeared David Warfield, Barney 
Bernard and Alexander Carr. The rise of 
Curtis financially was a phenomenon of 
that time. The play had been done in the 
East, and when it came to St. Louis its 
arrival was heralded by lithographs which 
showed Curtis as Samuel of Posen mounted 
on a racing horse taking hurdles over the 
field. These hurdles grew in the number of 
bars as the horse progressed. Each hurdle 
had on it the name of the city, with the 
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bars carrying the advertisement of the 
gross receipts of the play. We had often 
had in plays the Jewish character, both 
sinister and comic, but aside from the 
classical Jews, as Shylock and the Jew of 
Malta, I do not recall the Jew as being a 
dominating character of a play before that. 
Following Samuel of Posen, there was an 
invasion of Jewish impersonations. This 
character bids fair to continue his comic 
tenure, because his present exponent, en- 
gaged by a Jewish manager, is himself 
Jewish, and has his material furnished by 
observant male and female writers of his 
race. 

To go back just a little further in the 
period we are considering: The first time 
I ever sat in a dress circle without my 
father was when my boy pal, Charley 
Beamer, bought the tickets. The attraction 
was Lydia Thompson’s British Blondes. 
We were in the front row of that horseshoe 
as one would be to-day if on a depressed 
balcony. The burning, the unforgetable 
feature of that Christmas matinée was the 
appearance of six girls in tights. To-day 
I should know it was a bum-front scene 
with two baby spots arranged to let the 
carpenters set the stage behind. Then it 
was an intoxicating illusion with calcium 
lights that never were on land or sea. Three 
of those robust ladies I have forgotten, but 
Lydia Thompson, Pauline Markham and 
Eliza Withersbee I remember. 

In the matter of stage effect that sextet 
of substantial femininity in a double cross 
current of prismatic splendor is my lost 
chord. Now and then at Easthampton, 
with the motor headlight making a profiled 
tunnel through a lane of pines at two A.M., 
there has been a heart throb of a former 
incarnation that I have been able to con- 
note as that Christmas matinée, but it was 
ephemeral, tantalizing, fugitive and mock- 
ing. The perfect ecstasy of that holiday 
disclosure will never come again. Lydia 
Thompson was playing Robinson Crusoe 
in a ballet skirt and shako of snow-white 
goatskin, the rest of her costume, skin- 
white tights of silk. 


Robinson Crusoe Up-to-Date 


The man Friday was the wonderful Harry 
Becket, whose picture as one of its first 
officers now hangs in the Lambs Club, New 
York. Friday was in brown. He carried a 
large flappy valise and a dictionary, which, 
at every moment of linguistic doubt, he 
threw himself on his stomach and consulted 
violently. Each coveted stage prop was 
picked up, and with a repeated “put it in 
de bag” he dropped it into that insatiable 
receptacle. The climax came with the 
arrival of the rescue ship, a stately frigate 
quite satisfying in stage perspective as it 
rode into view on the third set water cut in 
profile. Crusoe was lyrically happy at the 
arrived relief; Friday studied the distant, 
full-rigged boat a moment and then, strid- 
ing by easy hurdles over the interposing 
waves, said ‘‘ Put it in de bag,” and did so. 
Is there such wholesome stage fun any- 
where? 

It will be impressive and perhaps valu- 
able to set the stage of that earlier amateur 
and professional environment. Let us rapid- 
living, swiftly going, fying people of to-day 
try to realize that then there was not in all 
the world a telephone or electric light or 
trolley car or automobile; not even a bi- 
cycle had yet been evolved or invented. 
There had been the velocipede, a tandem 
woe device with a saddle on which 
one wearing side whiskers could sit in a 
high ‘silk hat and other singular garments 
and propel himself by pushing along the 
ground with his feet and then lifting them 
for a glide of a rod or two; but nothing 
speedier or more automatic. There were 
no typewriters. The newest illumination 
was coal gas; the quickest local commu- 
nication was a longhand letter sent by a 
boy. All watches wound with a key; the 
stem-winder was not yet offered or intro- 
duced. But goldsmiths were not idle; each 
proper shop tempted the ultrafashionable 
by a tray of gold toothpicks. 

These fascinating implements, in a vari- 
ety of decorations, some even jeweled, were 
composed of a thin cylinder of precious 
metal three-quarters the length of a mod- 
ern cigi -ette and half the diameter, from 
which by turning the base of the tube one 
could cause to emerge a piston fitted with 
a thin spearhead of gold, designed to dis- 
lodge stubborn remnants of food from den- 
tal intervals. After such an interesting 
service the harpoon, on its disappearing 
gun carriage, moved into the cylinder again 
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and the implement was replaced in the 
right-hand vest pocket. And for that meal, 
as they say in diplomacy, the incident was 
closed. 

Occasionally a young man in some older 
and more established family inherited one 
of these toilet accessories. 

At the Centennial Exhibition in Phila- 
delphia in 1876 the Bell telephone was re- 
garded asatoy. Visitors permitted to listen 
to the voice of a friend speaking from the 
next room examined the legs of the table 
to find the tube which they were sure Mr. 
Bell had concealed to convey the sound. 
The first are light in St. Louis was a few 

ears later. This was a spitting and spark- 
ing and blinding globe suspended outside of 
a Budweiser beer bottler’s on Sixth Street 
near Locust, and pedestrians were aston- 
ished at the magic silhouettes of themselves 
that it cast on the pavement. Street-car 
parties were organized like the rubberneck 
auto deputations of to-day to ride down- 
town and view this wonder. Incandescent 
lamps came later still. 

al that was but five and forty years ago. 
Statesmen, ministers of the gospel, bankers 
and boys all wore boots, the leather legs of 
which reached halfway to the knees, either 
under or outside the trousers. Lincoln, 
Johnson, Grant, Hayes and Oom Paul were 
inaugurated in such gun cases. Before send- 
ing trousers home, the tailor or merchant 
of the ready-made faithfully obligated him- 
self to press out the creases down the front 
now regarded as so desirable by the well- 
dressed. The well-to-do rivermen, the ro- 
mantic survivals from the Jack Hamlin 
period of Bret Harte, had soft-hbosom shirts 
with wide pleats fastened by gold or jeweled 
buttons held in a set by a threadlike chain 
of gold, festooning from stud to stud out- 
side the shirt bosom. The average man, 
however, had his shirt buttoning down the 
back to permit an unbroken expanse of im- 
penetrable front, garnished by one large 
diamond mounted on a substantial crown of 
gold, and anchored to this linoleum breast- 
plate by a tight-wormed spiral of the same 
metal. Tom Nast’s old cartoons of Bill 
Tweed show that Tammany chieftain wear- 
ing one of these sparklers. Hotel clerks and 
negro minstrels competed and specialized 
in this single shirt-stud adornment. That 
the fashion had some intellectual approval 
is indicated by a comment of Col. Robert 
Ingersoll when in 1880 our city went Re- 
publican while the state had gone Demo- 
cratic. 

He said, “St. Louis is a diamond stud 
on a dirty shirt.” 


Hours With the Spirits 


Let me make now one inclusive declara- 
tion of independence in belief. I wish to 
write through these memoirs now and then 
of spiritism, clairvoyance, telepathy and 
other psychic phenomena; and 7 order to 
forestall any apprehension on the part of 
those at all gun-shy on these subjects, to 
say that I am not a spiritist, although pos- 
sessed of a very avid curiosity on all that 
authoritatively relates to spiritism. I am 
not a hypnotist, but am intensely interested 
in the phenomena of hypnotism. I have no 
second-sight, no clairvoyance, no abnormal 
or supernormal powers of any nature; and 
yet I think that perhaps more than the 
average man I have been in contact with 
soi-disant possessors of such powers. 

My father was one of the sanest and best- 
balanced men I ever saw. He had had 
many chances to observe the table tippings, 
rappings, levitations and the like of spirit- 
ists. He was reluctant to characterize all 
of it as fraud and equally unwilling to 
accept it as any demonstration from the so- 
called dead. The most experienced investi- 
gator cf this class of phenomena that | 
personally know, outside of those actively 
interested in the work for psychical- 
research societies, is my present friend, 
Hamlin Garland. Mr. Garland conducted 
a series of investigations some years ago for 
Everybody’s Magazine and wrote one book 
upon the subject, masquerading as a novel, 
under the title of The Tyranny of the Dark. 
Garland has seen and experimented with 
the so-called materializations of spiritism. 
If I remember rightly, he thinks the power 
may be but an undeveloped psychical at- 
tribute of the race; that the so-called 
materializations are psychically induced 
emanations from the operator’s own body, 
and that it is all a part of what we might call 
unexplored biology. 

Between the years of my father’s cau- 
tious dictum and the equally conservative 

(Continued on Page 44 
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CC Thick-Skinned Driver 


You know him. You have suffered from his ways. 





Your protests are like arrows against the armor of his thick, hippo- 
potamus hide. Nothing but the steel-jacketed bullets of an indig- 
nant public opinion will make him realize that his slip-shod driving 
jeopardizes the life of everyone in his path. 

The thick-skinned driver leaves Weed Tire Chains in the locker 
when careful drivers put them on their tires. The thick-skinned 
driver comes recklessly out of side streets; the thick-skinned driver 
cuts corners; the thick-skinned driver never inspects his brakes or 
steering gear; the thick-skinned driver does not signal before turn- 
ing or stopping; the thick-skinned driver does not give a warning 
signal of his approach. 

Let us get together. Let us mould the steel-jacketed bullets of public 
opinion that will pierce his thick skin; make him realize that he 
must consider the rights of motorists and pedestrians. 





They are 


Boom. vata \ one Maybe he has a conscience and the thick hide is thoughtlessness. 
CHAINS 4 | Maybe he has only a sense of fear. The bullets can reach that too. 
only when — Show this to the thick-skinned driver. Let him choose his own 
the name |Ry 





class. And keep on the firing line till every human hippo who 
is muscle-bound above the ears, is driven from the road. 








This is a sequel to our famous advertisement: The Slip-Shod Driver”’ 
Reprints of both sent on request 





1 AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


BRI DGEPORT X@/ Ci INNECTICUT 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
District Sales Offices: | Boston Chicago New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Portland, Ore. San Francisco 
THE COMPLETE CHAIN LINE=—ALL TYPES, ALL SIZES, ALL FINISHES—FROM PLUMBERS’ SAFETY CHAIN TO SHIPS’ ANCHOR CHAIN 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF CHAIN IN THE WORLD 
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Hf IGHTY comfortable to know that \\ 
/ your brakes are lined with depend- \\ 
// able Brake Lining. The next time 
I} you see the outstretched hand remember 
I} that brakes are safer and last longer \ 
} with Johns-Manville Non-Burn Asbestos \ \ 
/ Brake Lining. \ 
i} \ 

















Write Johns-Manville, 
Ine., Madison Ave. at 
41st St.. New Y ork City, 
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(Continued from Page 42 
conclusions of Mr. Garland I have read 
publications of the psychical-research socie- 
ties of both England and America, talked 
extensively with the late Doctor Hyslop, 
and had been asked by him to write of some 
personal observations. That I never did 
so was due to a congenital disposition to 
procrastinate. My mother shared my 
father’s agnostic attitude, although sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of the belief. 
My dear old grandmother, of whom I have 
written somewhat playfully but with great 
reverence, had no doubts on the subject. 
As a young woman she had been rebuked 
for her opinions by her friend, Archbishop 
Purcell, who took the safe and wholesome 
attitude of the Catholic Church that the 
whole subject was an excellent thing for 
the simple layman to avoid. Personally, 
grandmother overrode this advice; she 
firmly believed that she was in communica- 
tion with a spirit world. This was not an 
obtrusive or offensive or disquieting position 
with her, because she seldom talked of it. 
But there were occasions at home, some 
half dozen notable instances, when, with 
sickness somewhere in the brood of children 
and the puzzled doctors in conference dis- 
agreeing, the old lady had not hesitated to 
give a definitive diagnosis of the trouble 
and prescribe a remedy. This she did with 
ail the solemnity of a traditional oracle, 
quietly seated in her chair, but with none of 
the described theatricality of the cult except 
that she closed her eyes. 

On those remembered occasions there 
are no data for verifying her diagnoses; 
but her recommended remedies were com- 
pletely curative, and although these were 
resorted to as a rule without my father’s 
consent, and sometimes against his opposi- 
tion, their unbroken record of successes 
gradually won his silence and apparently 
his respect. This therapeutic assumption 
of grandmother’s was her only spiritistic 
claim. She had no visions or pretended 
auditions; she told no fortunes; she at- 
tended no church or circle of spiritists; nor 
had she with their professed believers any 
relations whatever of which I ever knew 
Years after the last of A.W.’s letters she 
announced one day that he was dead. To 
use her own words, she “just received 
feeling of it."", We had then no acceptable 
way to verify her conviction. gh wd last 
visit to St. Louis during her life, when in 
her eighty-fourth year, she was = a 
shadow of the substantial and militant 
grandmother of the Civil War period. She 
held my hands as I bade her good-by for 
my return trip to New York. She talked 
of her approaching departure to another 
world with the serenity of Socrates. 





A Needless Warning 


I know how one’s prudent friends advise 
against any discrediting admissions of this 
kind. Our greatest men are not free from 
fear of the ridicule it risks. Col. Henry 
Watterson once told me that, taking Joseph 
Jefferson to a dinner in Washington City 
which he was giving to John G. Carlisle, then 
Speaker of the House, and Chief Justice 
Fuller of the Supreme Court, and knowing 
as he did Jefferson’s predilection for all 
things spiritistic, he had felt it wise to cau- 
tion Joe against showing that side of his 
credulity in the company that evening. He 
had explained that Carlisle was a hard 
headed lawyer, trained in the presentation 
of evidence and not given to any vagaries 
unsupported by material testimony; and 
Chief Justice Fuller, of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, was eminently of the 
type of mind that his position required, 
and that any spiritistic statements would 
probably be prejudicial. 

The dinner had hardly started; the rain 
outside induced a_ serious atmosphere. 
Something was said that made an easy ap 
proach to the subject, when Carlisle him 
self introduced the question of spiritism, 
supporting it by a most extravagant story 
of his own experience. When Carlisle fin- 
ished, Chief Justice Fuller followed with 
something from his recollections that topped 
the Carlisle story. 

Colonel Watterson relates, ‘‘I then threw 
up my hands and said, ‘Joe, the bars are 
down.’”’ 

On the day that I was dictating my recol- 
lections of this story, in September, 1921, 
[ had a telephone communication from a 
mutual friend telling me that Colonel 
Watterson was confined to his room with a 
slight attack of bronchitis in the Prince 
George Hotel in New York. I went to see 
him. Our friendship has existed since 1888. 
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I am happy to say that I found Colonel 
Watterson’s confinement to his room more 
cautionary than imperative. In our ram- 
bling talk I reverted to this story of Jeffer- 
son, and Colonel Watterson verified my 
recollections of it. 

I told him that I was writing it in a 
contribution to a paper, and said, “‘Why 
wasn’t that in your own fine book?” 

He said, ‘There was so much to tell that 
most of that kind of stuff was crowded out 
and besides, my dignity sat on my pen.” 

Perhaps by this implication, stimulating 
or restraining, according to one’s interpreta- 
tion, dignity should drag a little here. But 
I feel the need, which Colonel Watterson 
did not have, of laying a foundation for 
some fuller expressions on the subject later 
on, all of them relating to experiences that 
culminated as far as I believed the theater 
then permitted an intelligent summary in 
my play of The Witching Hour. Besides, a 
very wise counselor once said, ‘‘We should 
be generous even of our dignity.” And so, 
with what I hope was a cautious approach 
to the subject, and this explanation serving 
as a rear guard, I leave my psychical prep 
arations temporarily between them. 

My interest and practice in drawing 
were advanced by some experience nearly 
every day. Almost mechanically I filled 
the margins of car reports and chance news 
papers with pencil ske *tches. During some 
winter nights, as late as two or three in the 
morning, huddled in the switch shanty ir 
the railroad yard, waiting for the double 
decked hog trains that were arriving at 
half-hour intervals, we used to get fun out 
of chalk or charcoal caricatures of some 
member of the crew, drawn on the walls of 
the dismantled box car that served as our 
refuge. Now and then a switechman of ur 
developed taste would intrust to me 
photograph to be enlarged in crayon 


Early Love of Pictures 


It may be because we young men were 
so much in the midst of it that I got the 
idea that there was a considerable art inter 
est in St. Louis at that period. Pictures of 
three painters whose reputations led and 
which in later years I had a chance to see 
again bear out the estimate in which they 
then were held. James M. Tracy, a painter 
of landscapes and animals, came afterwards 
to New York and made a considerable stir 
with his pictures of hunting dogs in the 
field. There was a time when the in portant 








nagazines were glad to reproduce these 
canvases. J. R. Meeker, a man of heroic 
mold phy ically, had made a study of 


Southern landscape with its hazy atmo 

phere, hanging moss and brooding cranes 
Few men before or since have been so able 
to get the spirit of the hazy regions of 
Pontchartrain. W. S. Marple handled 
landscape bits with the affection and deli- 
cacy if not the superlative skill that mark 
the gentlewomen that our present Thomas 
Dewing paints. About these three men were 
a score of lesser popularity, with here and 
there the number men of equal crafts 
manship. Carl Gutherz was a Munict 
graduate, as was also Paul Harney 

At the Washington University th ere wa 
a completely equipped and well-organized 
art school, founded by that tere trator 
of international fame, Prof. Halsey C. lves, 
who later directed the art exhibit of the 
World’s Fair in Chicago. In one of the 
university departments was the usual life 
class, and for the benefit of young men who 
were obliged to work in the day some of the 
sessions were held at night. In North St 
Louis a little nucleus met in the rooms of 
the brothers, George and Edward Snell 
A third sompanion there was the late 
Sylvester Rawling, who subsequently be- 
came an important member of the editorial 
staff of the New York World and an au 
thority upon musie. 

Four or five of us used to come together 
once or twice a week immediately after 
supper at George Snell's rooms and start 
for our walk of two miles to the Washingtor 
University for the night class, and wher 
that was over foot it home. We came back 
through the streets of sleeping and shut- 
tered houses toward midnight, laughing and 
singing, as we knew from the stories of our 
elders the students laughed and sang in the 
Latin Quarter. 

Gutherz, one of the teachers in the life 
class, was a master draftsman. Howard 
Kretchmar, the sculptor, lectured on the 
skeleton and the muscular structures and 
made them vastly interesting. I recall the 
astonishment with which I learned that a 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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“Yes, Madam, this Gold Seal 
proves it is the genuine Gold-Seal Congoleum” 
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WwW N you go to purchase a Gold-Seal 
/\V/ 
Art-Rug there is Just one point to 


keep in mind—yJust one thing to do—/oo/ 
for the Gold Seal which is pasted on the rug. 
This Gold Seal, a facsimile of which 1s 


hown above, 1s printed in green on a gold 
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background. It your protection against 
inferior printed floor-co\ rings that re 
| 1] anal ¢ 
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proof, flat ving qualit which have made 


Gold-Seal Congoleum the most popula 
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low-priced floor-covering in America. 


Patterns kor kvery Room 


The patterns illustrated are but a few of 


the many handsome +:Congoleum designs 


which dealers everywhere will gladly show 
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you. Among them you are sure to find 


just the pattern you wish and the size you 


need for any room— %e it living room, din 


ing room, kitchen, bedroom, or pantry 
, b ] , 


Lie Flat Without Fastening 
Curling edges and turned up corners are 
disadvantages unknown to Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Rugs They actually “hug 
the floor.”” No fastening is ever needed 
And the low price you pay for so beautiful 
and durable a rug is still another pleasant 
urprise. Be sure to look for the Gold Seal! 
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Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Remember the assurance of comtort 
which the Gold Seal Guarantee ot 
“Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your 
Money Back” gives you. That guar 
antee, in itself, proves that Congok 
Rugs have t/ quality to back up thi 
guarantee. That quality we pl 
to you when we paste the Gold Seal 
on the face of the material 
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The *‘Caterpillar’s’’* 
field of usefulness is 
by no means limited to 
dirt moving and road 
making. On farm or 
ranch, in the mining, 
oil and lumber indus- 
tries, for snow remov- 
al and other civic work 
—wherever power and 
endurance are at a 
premium, the ‘‘Cater- 
pillar’’* has no real 
competitor 


CATERPILLAR 


HOLT 


PEORIA, ILL. 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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After exhaustive investigation, the 
South Park Commissioners selected 
‘**Caterpillar’’* Tractors for leveling 
Grant Park, Chicago’s world-famous 
front yard. Over a third of a million 
yards of dirt will be moved in com- 
pleting this 210-acre unit of Chicago's 
park system. With ‘‘Caterpillars,’’* 
every phase of the work is being 
speeded up, greater yardages are being 
handled, and real savings shown over 
any other method. Fitted with Holt 
snow plows, when required, these 
tractors are ready to keep traffic open 
on Michigan Avenue and other vital 
thoroughfares. 


It is significant that after similar in- 
vestigations of machines, methods 
and costs, ‘‘Caterpillars’’* have been 
adopted by dozens of the most pro- 
gressive cities and towns. By New 
York, Duluth, Morristown, N. J., for 





~ _ 


ng Up Chicago's Front Yard 


snow removal; by Memphis, Akron, 
Denison, Texas, for grading and 
maintenance; by Dallas, Newark, for 
hauling garbage disposal trains; by 
Denver, St. Paul, Spokane, Richmond, 
Sioux City, Minneapolis, and many 
others, for road making and public 
works of all kinds where economy of 
operation is the great essential. 


99% 


Back of every ‘‘Caterpillar’’* purchase 
by public officials and road contrac- 
tors, is the public’s interest in making 
road funds go farther. By providing 
a completely motorized method for 
doing more work at less cost, the 
**Caterpillar’’* saves the tax-payers’ 
money by reducing the cost of public 
works. Upon request, we will arrange 
an exhibition of our motion picture 
‘*The Nation’s Road-Maker,”’ or mail 
copy of our booklet. 


— —, ga- - a 
J oo ~ pee han wd i 
*There is but one “‘Caterpillar’’— Holt builds it. The name was 
originated by this Company, and is our exclusive trade-mark 
registered in the U. S. Patent Office and in practically every 


country in the world. 


Infringements will be prosecuted. 


THE HOLT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 

STOCKTON, CALIF. 
Export Division: 50 Church St., New York 

Branches and service stations all over the world 


PEORIA, ILL. 
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(Continued from Page 44) 

piece of sculpture in the making was built 
ip and not chiseled out of some solid mass. 
Chis fact, so familiar to us older ones, now 
comes as a helpful surprise to most begir 

ners in art. I recently saw a friend’s wife 
who has considerable talent for modeling 
truggling to obtain a form by cutting clay 
from a sufficiently inclusive mass. She is 
a lady of thirty-two and fair general infor 
mation, yet she came with astonishment 
to know that the sculptor in making a 
draped figure sets up first the frame that 
omewhat simulates the skeleton, and adds 


ide 





nt outline to approximate a m 
] 


arapery. 





ie puts over the final 


Sketch Club Doings 


About that time, encouraged by the three 
old artists first mentioned, we organized a 
keteh club in St. Louis with some thirty 
active members. I have been in many or- 
ganizations sinee then, from labor unions 
to academies; but none for sheer good fun, 
for emulation, for real progress, for general 
and for generosity has equaled 
that old St. Louis Sketch Club. We met 
W a month, each member bringing in a 
ketch upon a subject announced at the 
receding meeting. The host of the night 
obligated himself to furnish some sand- 
wiches and a keg of beer, and became the 
wher of the ske 
Ihe principal art firm of the city gave us 
rear gi: in which to have our fort- 
nigh tly gathe ring, where the sketches were 
tacked up on the wall or placed upon proper 
pedestals, seriously discussed by all, con- 
structively criticized by the men compe- 
tent to judge them, and always applauded 
when at all deserving. When we had talked 
Ives out about the exhibition, sand- 
wiches were opened un, the beer keg was 
tapped. Kretchmar, Meeker or some other 
positive personality presided, with the beer 
mallet as a gavel, and there was such im- 
promptu entertainment as the vivacious 
pirits of our little artistic membership 
uuld give. The next day our commercial 
se had the place cleaned up; the art 
men on the local newspapers came in and 
wrote helpfully of the exhibition and for a 
week following it was open to the public 
he entertaining character of our meet- 
ngs gradually drew privileged citizens, and 
ifter a while it was our custom to have 
as special guests, who came in after the 
play was over, visiting actors of distinction 
I made at such meetings my first acquaint 
ance with Robson, Crane, Raymond, Wynd 
ham, Florence and other men. On her first 
visit to St. Louis, when she brought with 
her her own art works, her little canvases 
and bronzes, the reception to Sarah Bern- 
hardt was under our auspices, and her 
works were exhibited in connection with 
sur own. We had a speci: 
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neeting in the 


rah She stood 








the salon of ou y receive three 

four hundred } h invitation 
| remember her | it jaunty and 
veplumed hat of 1, set high or 
ner s] apel ne id tight-fitti 
wn of purple velvet, more like a riding 
ibit than ar other style that would i i 

rd describe it. 

Local interest in this little organizat 
rew Philanthropic and discriminating 


en pieked from our 





they thought capable of a career. George 
Snell went as the protégé of a syndicate to 
Paris. A year or two later Ruckstull fol- 
lowed. About the same time Will H. Howe, 
the eminent cattle painter, who now lives 
at Bronxville, where he may show his three 
medals that make him hors concours in the 
National Salon of France, and who wears 
in his lapel the red ribbon of the Legion of 
Honor, was another. 

George Snell and Rawlings both are gone; 
a younger brother, Henry Bayley Snell, with 
medals from Philadelphia and Paris, the 
Buffalo and St. Louis expositions, and 
from Panama, is now president of the New 
York Water Color Club. One distinguished 
patron of art and an honorary member of 
this sketch club was Mr. John P. Colby, 
father of Bainbridge Colby, Secretary of 
State during the last year of the Wilson 
Administration. When our little gang in 
St. Louis said good-by to George Snell the 
night before he started for Paris, with a 
real sense of loss and more emotion in the 
Godspeed than one finds anywhere outside 
of a college commencement break-up, the 
parting ceremony was at John Colby’s 
beautiful home, with the future cabinet 
officer and his younger sister tucked safely 
away in their beds. 

These gentlemen who financed the Paris 
studies of some of these boys made me a 
similar offer, but affairs at home were not 
in a condition that permitted my leaving. I 
had had some training for the disappoint- 
ment three years before, when, after a com- 
petitive examination, and by the help of 
the local Methodist minister, who upon 
grandmother's appeal tutored and brushed 
me up for the contest, I had won an ap- 
pointment to West Point. This had beer 
declined for the same domestic reasons. I 
write of both seeming deprivations to record 
an unmanly self-pity, although I hope I 
didn’t openly confess it at the time 









Railroaders’ Pluck 


There were no appointed Spartan pre 
ceptors in the railroad yard to teacl 
be calm above the aggression of our hidde 
foxes, but there were stoical traditions. I 
those days we used to injure in some degree 
or other an average of a man a month, and 
it was the sporty thing, with a foot that 
had just been mashed in a frog or a hand 
that had been caught between the bun pers 
to sit tight, and while admitting i 
tough luck to smile as gamely as one could 
\ sturdy freight conductor, Alex Beecher 
with both legs run over and crushed at a 
siding some fifty miles out, had rallied hi 
lemoralized crew, made tourniquets of a 
couple of belts to stop the hemorrhage , cut 
out all but his en » 
graphed for a clear 


St. Louis surgeons, ar d when he | ulled into 
+} : } 


a 








ine and caboose tele 


t 





ack, sent a call to the 


ne terminal to meet the ambulance Ni 
tting stoutly upright in his rude bunk 
calculating his rut Heroic examples of 


that kind shamed the spirit that could re 
e even to oneself over a disappointed 


dream. But art and Paris could not have 





had for me the varied experience that a 
itch-as-catch-can grapple wi the world 
enforced for the work 1 was ultimatel) ) 
vlad to do. 

Editor's Not This is the th i fa ser f te 
art by Mr. Thomas, The next will appea 




















Moontight on Lake of the Four Cantons, Switzrertand 
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to Give Meaning 
to a Word 


Phe word is SERI ICH. 
Has it any meaning for you?) Does 
it mean clean, comfortable linen? 
Docs it mean clothes laundered in 
the way that will make them wear 
longest? Does it mean Monday 
free from the spectre of washboard 
and boiler? Does it mean conven- 
icnce —a quick call, and your whole 
family washing whisked promptly 
away Oo be as promptly returned ° 

In order that it may mean these 
things, the 7,500 laundries of the 
United States last year (1921) 1n- 
vested a sum estimated at $25,000,- 
000 In new equipment and new 
buildings. 

I wenty-five millions in twelve 
months to give you better washday 
SCTVICE. 

\ single laundry, for example, ts 
now installing a battery of 41 re- 
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markable new washers 
ata cost of about $4,000 
each. This is only one 
of the many improve- 
ments which laundries 
everywhere are making 
in order that Amert- 
cans may have the most 
economical and thorough laundry 
service in the world. 

That iswhy, if vou will send your 
family bundle to a modern laundry, 
vou can be sure of washing and 
ironing that will cleanse and con- 
serve, and save you timeand money. 


lor your next washing, phone 


g, 
one of the modern laundries in 
your city. Your bundle will be 
called forand delivered punctually, 
with everything as immaculate as if 
laundered in yourown home,under 
your own, personal supervision. 
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Sense and Nonsense 


Couldn’t Last Long 
BIGAMIST near Kalamazoo recent 


fA married a woman, 
nesses afterwards admitted to the officia 
ing clergyman that he had ll 
time of the bridegroom’s legal inabili 
wed. 

‘But if you knew,” cried the 








and one of the wit 


t 


n 

ndignantly, ‘““why didn’t you tell 4 
‘Well, parson, it was like this,” said the 

witness. ‘“‘One of the parties w elg 

three and the other eighty-sever > 

to myself, ‘Oh, gosh! It can’t last long 

Let ‘em marry, and durn the law! 


An Interview in Reverse 
YHILIP H 


PATCHIN, now a business 


man in San Francisco, used to be a news 


vaper correspondent in Washingt« 4 
was at one time in charge of the pre 

ection of the State Department. and w: 
Paris with Secretary Lansing at the 

eace conference ir nat capacit So the 


State Department sent for hin 
Washington to take charge of the publi 
or the limitations conference, and he « 
One of the American dele 
limitations conference 
was Secretary of State dur 
ive newspaper days 
who never was proli 
iy the least about , i ) 
vondents who were at the White H« 











iw Mr. Root come out of the door of the 


the White House, and walking with 
vas Patchir 


Patchin was talking earnestly, vol 





ind Mr. Root walked across the street ay; 
parently unaware that Patchir the 

Patchin detained | n the mi {t 

pavement, and went into high wit! 


conversatior 
Mr. Root ly l é 
ind gave no sigt Presently they reache 
he White House offices and Root tter 
few words, vanished 
Thereupon Eddie Coyl 
elf from the watching correspondent 
came out and said to Patchi P 


gazed ¢ 


he get anvtt ng out 


War and Navy Building that face 


Ole 


On the Job 


( NE of the first of the Japanese journal- 
ists to arrive in Washington for the 
limitations conference hurried over to 
the State Department and was taken to 
the office of Henry Suydam, whose business 

is to receive visiting journalists 

rhe Japanese journalist bowed elabo- 
rately Mr. Suydam bowed with equal 
elaborateness The others present were 
impressed and interested 

‘How do,” said the Japanese journalist 
Very pleased to meet you yes I Japa- 
ese journalist 1 write for big Japanese 
paper I think United States very fine 

intry—yes. I think President Harding 
ery fine man—yes. I think Mr. Hughes 


ery fine mar ves. [think conference very 
od thing--yes. I write very fine piece 
ry paper ‘ What about Yap?” 


The Court's Rebuke 
{ip ate Chief Justice White was pre 
ea 


Z, years ago, over a CiVil Case In whict 
~ the important witnesses was a horse 
tor named Jennings. The doctor was a 
man with a weak little voice, and the 





nsel on both sides, as well as the court 
1 jury, had great difficulty in hearing his 
timony 
During cross-examination the counsel for 
e plaintiff became exasperated and begat 
» prod and harry the little mar 
‘Doctor Jennings,”’ he shouted, “if we 
ever are going to get anywhere with this 
ise you must speak up so the court can 
near vou 


Please speak up loud and strong, 


Phe real “ed vetet ary tr ed, but it 
is ¢ lent » use Whether from em 
arrassment or inahbilit the sound would 


Honor,”’ began the counsel 
lignantly, when Judge White 
Y th a gesture Leaning over the 


stopped 


er he said in hi kindly tone 
M \ttorney, you must be patient 
h the doctor. He cannot help it. Years 
n the sick room have apparently 


rile pen ng ow i ‘ ynd nature wit? 


4] )f if 2S 


Sil NS ty 


Continued from Page 21 


‘I’ve said,’ I vere 

I've said.’ 

4 turmoil of thought 
mind and she spoke them aloud 


‘Anthony away getting the ( t 
You here taking | lace. It was clever 
lever. Sena them for letting i do 
And you’ve done it so w ler! 

rne all this wl 

gl 

Talking 1 ense 


erately. 

And you don't ! mw t the t 
No one but Ant! Phat 

oor 

I do know. I do} 

‘You can't know 
\nswer me-— answer! 

And quite sudder R 1 Frer 
Altar’s world went a 

ve way beneath |} tle 
head in his hands, crying and ¢ ng ( 
broken-hearted child. And Aur e came 


him and put her arn rour 

sed his neck, his ha 
hands. 

And I’ve helped the torture 
obbed “Broken you dowr 2) 


beast what a beast I a 
‘Very tired,” said R ard W 


vo to slee p : 


‘There’s no sleep f 

except : 
he door opened and EF ra Hipps walke 
“Sorry to interrupt, ne aia t 


hows things 3 
‘T was just comi * said Auriole wit! 
juick pretense at light-heartedne I 
ymmething important to say 
Hipps shook Richard by tl 
How’s that memory?” he inquired 
Once again the last reserves were pushe 
nto the line. 
‘Bad,” said Richard. 





e s} oulder 


“Damn bi ud is 


ac] 


‘Then I guess that ends the play,” said 


he Americar 


tt ‘ 
XXXII 
THEN Auriol ipped quiet the 
W's room ve minute later she four 
eep on the camp bed with B 
} ip ed unde nis head 
1 there ¢ ¢ a State 
é 4 ex] le ‘ 
R ure false ‘ ‘ 
I ut t | i 
it 
Sut hell! W are hinh 
| ire i 
, on 
i ‘ | 
ea ( id ‘ 
el Ke t of the pat 
i ft er tructio 
e telep! e t te calle 
Phe ‘ he moment fror 
f ‘ ivla ‘ 
Ba vu 
i Dis i for hi ir, a 
é ) { nce Auriole learne 
é of ma xz imme ile 
t ipo i imp t¢ dema 
] t { the chao Auriole 
pped away, snatched up a bottle of chan 
some biscuits from the dining ta 


ip the stairs to Richard's room 


who was at the door, shot the 





volt after she entered, and in so doing de 
ved a foolish hope that she might su 
d in getting Richard out of the house 
hile the excitement relaxed observatior 
Her two-seater car was under the trees at 
he end of the road, and if they could react 
She seized Richard’s arm and with her 
other hand stifled the cry he gave 
‘Hush, hush, for pity’s sake!”’ she im- 
pl lored. ‘‘Here’s some champagne— drink 
; 


No, no, it isn’t poison —drink-—drink 


Continued on Page 51 
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(Continued from Page 49) 
And she filled a glass that stood upon the 
table. ‘‘Eat these biscuits, too, and listen 
to me.” 

Of course he did not understand. He 
drank the champagne and ate the biscuits 
wolfishly while she talked. It was clear 
something had happened—some unlooked- 
for reversal of feeling—but beside the food 
and drink nothing seemed to matter. The 
good wine felt like new lifeblood flowing 
through his veins. 

“They’re downstairs now,” she said, 
“making up their minds.” 

He found intelligence enough to ask: 
“They know I’m not Barraclough?” 

“T told them, yes.” 

“You shouldn’t,”’ he said simply. 

“I thought they'd let you go.” 

“Well?” He refilled his glass. 

“They said it wouldn’t be possible now. 
That’s why I’ve got to get you away 
somehow—somehow.” 

She was moving desperately up and down 
the room as though by very desire she 
would find or create an opening in the walls. 

““Get meaway?” hesaidstupidly. ‘Why 
do you want to get me away?” 

“Because you're a different man, a splen- 
did man. And they’re beasts and brutes.” 

It was all very confusing, very unbeliev- 
able. Richard had a faint impression that 
it was happening to someone else or in a 
dream. Why was this wonderful creature 
worrying about him? The wine was 
mounting to his head. 

oh sp ylendid man,”’ he repeated sense- 
lessly. ‘“‘And you want to get me away. 
Tha’ s kind—kind.’ 

“T’ve a car outside if we could only reach 
t.” 

That was a droll thing to say, but it 
sounded real. He answered as though 
someone had actually spoken of a car out- 
side and a chance of reaching it. 

“Not a hope.” 

The bottle was empty now, which was a 
good thing. 

“There must be. The windows!”’ 

He shook his head as she ran toward 
them. If the beautiful lady wanted to play 
the escape game he might as well take an 
intelligent interest and pli iy it sensibly. 

‘No good,” said he. ‘“‘Soon as you lift 
the shutter bar an alarm starts ringing and 
they all rush in.” 

**S’pose we did that,” said Auriole with 
a sudden idea. ‘‘Worked in the dark, 
started the bell, and when they came in, 
made a dash for it.” 

Sensible talk, he must reply sensibly. 

““No good. One of ’em always stands in 
the door.” 

“Then somehow we must get them away 
from the door into your bedroom.” 

That was logical, interesting too. 

“Of course we must get them away from 
the door. Tha’s the idea. Tha’s the idea,” 
he said. 

“Can't you think of a way?” she begged. 

It wasn’t fair to ask questions. The 
game was of her invention, not his. Still, 
in common politeness one must take a 
hand, show a willingness. It would be aw 
ful if she lost patience with him and left 
him to his loneliness. 

He answered that unspoken fear simy 
as a child. 

‘But you wor ’t leave me alone ava 
will you?” 

“*Can’t you realize I’m on your side,”’ she 
said, shaking him by the arm. 

“My side, yes,”’ he repeated. ‘I’m glad 
you’re on my side. We're friends, aren't 
we?”’ 

To this pleasant reflection he sat down 
on the hard chair and smiled happil 
“Friends” is a lovely word to play with 
when one has been overlong neg}ected. He 
wished she would sit, too, and make a pil 
low for his head; but instead she was flittir g 
from place to place, a ting in the oddes 
way. F rom the camp bed she had dragge 
Blayney y’s kit bag and was buttoning it 
into an old dressing gown provided for } 
use. 

“T must have a head,” was saying, 
which sounded idiotic to Ri 1ard, who saw 
that her own was beautiful. 

He pointed to a bronze bust ot Van 
which had, been placed on the mantelp 
a few days before, presumably to act as a 
reminder of the influence dominating the 
apartment. 

“Try that one,”” he suggested, laugt ng 
inanely. 

But Auriole did not laugh. She gave a 
glad cry and called on him to help. To 
gether they carried the bust and soon had 
tied it sec urely inside the dressing gow! 














‘It’s to put in your bed,” Auriole said. 
“We'll take out the electric bulbs, then 
start the bells going. When they come in 
and you don’t answer they'll go into the 
bedroom. They'll find this and think it’s 
you. 

“Think this is me!” said Richard. 
‘“‘That’s funny.” He broke into a storm of 
laughter, which ended as abruptly as it 
began, ended from a sudden realization 
= all this folly and mummery were a 
real and solid effort to compass his escape. 
“Wait a bit,” he said, rubbing his brow 
fiercely. ‘‘It’s coming back. I see the idea. 
Bless you for trying. We'll have a shot.” 

He dragged the dummy into the inner 
room by the waist cord of the dressing 
gown, which was tied about its neck. The 
brain fog was gore. He was surprisingly 
clear-headed now, and an unnatural vital- 
ity buoyed him up. The bedroom door 
swung to behind him and he heard Auriole 
ery: 

I’m doing the lights, be quick!” 

And at that moment he had a notion 
and acted —_ it quickly. An old gas 
bracket over the door he ely ved the opera- 
tion. When be had finished he kicked over 
a chair and reéntered the now pitch-dark 
room. 

‘I’ve got hold of the shutter bar,”” he 
heard her cry. 

Me her go,” he answered. 

nd down in the hall below they heard 
the big alarm bell clang out the warning. 

( ging to each other's hands they 
waite a. their backs flattened against the 
wall. And presently it came—the sound 
of men’s footsteps dashing up the stairs. 
The door burst open and a number of dark 
shapes poured into the room. 

Framed in the open doorway, a black 
silhouette against the light from the well of 
the staircase, stood Blayney, a pistol in 
his hand. 

There was a veritable hubbub of voices: 
“What’s the matter with the lights?” 
‘““Where are the switches?’’ That sucker 
is trying to put one over onus!” “The 
bedroom shutters—he’s trying to escape ” 
‘For Lord’s sake, where’s the door?” 

Someone found the knob in the darkness 
and the bedroom door was flung open. 
There was a scream from Laurence; then 
Hipps’ voice, bellowing ‘‘Great God! He's 
hanged himself!” 

Swinging from the lintel, shadowy 
against the gray light beyon d. was, appar- 
ently, the figure of Richard Frencham 
Altar dangling on a rope 

Even the perfectly trained Bl: ayney de- 
serted his post to leap forward and see; 
and in that instant of neglect Richard and 
Auri ole darted from the room and slammed 
and bolted the door. 

Nor could Richard resist the temptation 
of lifting an exultant cry of ‘‘Good night, 
gentlemen!” ere he was seized b ry Anflels 
and hurried down the stairs. 

As they passed through the front garden 
and ran stumbling toward the waiting car 

mind of 








tne yuld hear above them tne 
‘ ‘ ind hammer blows echoing tl gt 
‘ USE 
XXXII 

Hoar RT TOR RINGTON wa 

Hi g car dey ted } 

er it 10 15, a larter I 
i l elore the t e | nised ft Bar 
( igt i val Phe ever-atte e Dor: 
t hat and coat, turned e tal 
lamp and provided him with a ] of 
‘ e card 


expect the best till I have 
the worst,”’ came the smil 





t Ww 
ing rejoiner. “I trust you have quite re 
covered from the effects of the anesthetic? 





you, sir. But my recovery’'ll 


date from the hour the captain gets bach 





Doran liked to refer to his master by the 
military rank he had bor ar 

‘To be sure,” ! 
‘That will be a welcome event to all of u 

Next came Cranbourne ery anxi 


1 ever pulling out his watch, tugging at 
his lower lip or pacing up and dow: 

Why not take a chair?” iygested 
Mr. Torrington. 





Can't! I feel things, y’know 
‘All my life I’ve been feeling tl 
without showing it,’’ came the reflective 
obpst l If only I had that two of 
to be the | 





‘How you can sit there playing card 
‘I’m too old to walk about.” 
Cranbourne stopped and looked at hir 
‘Mr. Torrington,” he said, ‘‘has it oe- 


to you that in undertaking tl 





we have been guilty of grave 
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wrongdoing? To line our own pockets while 
we stayed safe at home, men have gone out 
at the risk of their lives. We may talk of 
adventure—the romance of business—we 
may call our job by a dozen pretty names, 
but it analyzes out at something fairly di am- 
nable when we apply the supreme test 

Mr. Torrington nodded. 

“‘And yet what is the alternativ 
asked. ‘‘Life is only a matter of diamond 
cut diamond.” 

“It’s a scavenger’s job,”’ said Cran- 
bourne. And you can’t get away fron 
that.” 

“Without conflict there would be 
progress.”’ 

Cranbourne shook his head angrily. 

‘What right have we to control other 
men's destinies?”’ he said. *‘ 
justice that puts such men as ourselve 
command?’ 

“Opportunity does that, not justice 


said Mr. Torrington slowly. ‘‘ My first 
employment was cleaning window I saw 
a man, who was so engaged, fall from a 
fourth-floor sill into the street. I picke 
him up, dead, carried him into the 

ing and I asked for his job. A nasty 


isn't i 


Cranbourne snorted 





‘It covers us all,”’ he ‘We spe 
our lives robbing flowers from cemeteri¢ 
Keeping our souls in our trousers pocket 


along with the other small change. Hello 
Doran opened the door and announced 
Nugent Cassis. That meant that all over 
the town clocks would be strikir t 
‘Any news?” he rapped out 
‘None.”’ 
‘But there wouldn't be,”’ said Crar 
bourne. ‘‘He promised to send a message 


when he was nearing home. It’s time he was 


here. 

The little man was plainly agitate 

Hilbert Torrington smiled at him over 
the carefully arranged playing cards 

“They tell me, Cassis, your wife has been 
indisposed. I trust she is better.”’ 

‘I really don’t know," 
‘You can hardly expect 

“These trifles so easily escape u ! 
mured the old man 

Nugent Cassis scowled and turned to 
Cranbourne. 

‘How's that other 
W hat’s his name—Altar?’ 
“ He’ s holdin g out o 

‘At Laurence’s house?”’ 

ed belie ve so a” 

‘You've heard from the woman lately?’ 

‘Not lately.” 

‘I've a doubt about that woman. She’ 
been seen a good bit with the Ameri 
Nothing would surprise me less than to 
hear she'd given us away.” 

‘That’s hardly likely, Cassis, since she 
believes it is Barraclough they've got 
hold of.” 

“Women are very tricky. I don’t trust 
‘em! Suppose they've made it uncomfort 
able for Frencham Altar, what? Well, it 

annerhed 


came the irritable 


response. 
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OOUE Pageant OF JIME 


By Kredénos 


ACKWARD, turn backward, O Time! Bring the 
B Keepers of Minutes before us 
Passing in endless review, like a backward- 
spun film of the ages; 
Guardians of Life’s priceless hours, by their Maker 
entrusted to mortals 
All who have served thee most faithfully, back unto 
1eons forgotten! 


Time waves a beckoning hand, with Life standing 
eager beside him. 

Time turns the centuries back, like the hands of a 
watch in the winding 

Lo! What a myriad throng from the mists of the 
morning emerging 

See all the Keepers of Time, filing past in the march 
of the ages! 


Far, far away in the land of the dinosaur, dragon and 
mammoth, 

Back in that dim, distant dawn when creation steamed 
hot from the making, 

See how the Cave-Man looks up from the rope over 
which he is musing, 

Slow-burning marker of Time—in an age when Time 
groped for expression 


Babylon’s ancient high priest, the wise and resourceful 
Berosus, 

Points with the pride of a king to the shaft of the first 
brazen Sun- Dial 

Hark! In the Dance of the Hours, behold golden Greece 
in her glory, 

Thrilled by the music and moonlight that flood the 
dim shrine of the Hour-Glagss. 


Borne high aloft by a slave, the ponderous gong of 
old Egypt 

Throbs to the Water-Clock’s warning that wing-footed 
daylight is passing 

Alfred the Great brings his Time-Candle, notched to 
betray how the minutes 

Counted by him in his wisdom as mortals’ most price- 
less possession— 


Ever and ever fled on. And near him the Barefooted 
Friar 

Henlein, the fugitive craftsman whose Watch brought 
him pardon and honor. 

Mark, too, the Nuremberg Egg, whose single hand, 
silently pointing, 

Warned the Franconian lovers of gates grimly closing 
at midnight. 


Boldly the swart buccaneer limps alongside his gleam- 
ing Sun-Cannon. 

Hand in hand facing the future, Galileo and Marina 
Gamba 
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With soft footfall, measured and slow, like the swing 
of the great lamp at Pisa 
March through the sorrows of life, linked by love even 
Time cannot alter. 


Heedless of honor and fame, the squealing and strug- 
gling porker, 

Shrilly lamenting the bristles that furnished Time’s 
earliest Hairsprings, 

Draws not so much as a glance from the dark eyes of 
Nicolas Faccio, 

Rapt, like the maid at his side, in the variant beauties 
of Jewels. 


Caron de Beaumarchais bends his gaze to fair Pom- 
padour’s Ring-Watch 
Keyless, yet key to the power which he sought in the 
gay court of Louis. 


(2 
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MADE IN EL 


Charlotte of England, her queenly hand swinging her 
watch on its pendant, 

Offers a sovereign’s thanks for the gift of the Lever 
Escapement. 


Sliver the Midshipmite carries before him, on cushion 
of satin, 

Harrison’s wondrous Chronometer, source of a new 
navigation. 

Sternly the Clockmakers’ Company head unto death 
is condemning 

Watches “deceitful”; the smith’s mighty sledge shall 
reduce them to powder. 


Head bent and chin upon breast, the fearless and rest- 
less Napoleon 

Swings in the stride that rewinds his treasured Pedom- 
eter Timepiece. 
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Near him the Alpine inspector, his tongue ever busy 
with watches, 

Chafes as his wayward thoughts stray to the moun 
taineer’s rosy-cheeked daughter. 


Here on our own native shores, the’ courtly and far 
visioned Raymond 

Gives to his own generation America’s Standardized 
Timepiece 


Youth and Old Age of Today, their exquisite Elgins 
displaying, 

Marvel at Time’s paradoxical flight ever swift, 
ever dragging 

Proudly the Spirit of Progress, her eager face 
brightly illumined 

By visions of Elgins to come, hastens on to the 
Dawn of Tomorrow. 


HUS before old Father Time trails the slow, 
endless pageant of ages 
All that is best in its toil and its genius he 
thankfully gives us 
Now im the Watch of Today—in Elgin, the Timepiece 
of all Time. 


What of the Watch of the Future? Though its form is 
yet shrouded in shadows, 

Of its source Father Time has no doubt. He knows it 
will still be—an Elgin! 


EDITORIAL NOTE This illustration 
reviews in panorama form the Elgin art panel 
past twenty-four months—is a miniature reproduct 
DeLay’s mural painting, “The Pageant of Time 
appears in full colors in the forthcoming de Luxe edit 
of Elgin’s classic volume now on the pre Througl 
Ages With Father Time 

Further announcement 
will be made when the finished 
hook 1s ready for the art-loving 


publu 
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Cinco is a cigar for men 
who smoke what they like 


however little it costs 


Hundreds of men who can afford cigars 
at any price, regularly buy Cinco at 
eight cents. 


The preference of such men is based on 
the uniformly high quality of Cinco, 
maintained by the best materials, by 
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Continued from Page 51) 

The arrival of Lord Almont Frayne, re- 
splendent from the opera, relieved the situ- 
ation of tension. It would have taken a 
very practiced eye to detect anxiety under 
the mask of bored and elegant indifference 
he had assumed. He apologized for being 
late, but had been buttonholed by a fellow 
in the foyer who wanted to talk polo. Very 
disappointing evening altogether. The 
prima donna had sung flat and an under- 
study was on for tenor’s part. It was only 
as an afterthought he mentioned the ob- 
ject of their meeting, and he touched upon 
it in the lightest vein. 

“Nothing doing?” 

“Nothing.” 

“‘Ah, well, it’s early yet. Hot, ain’t it? 
Mind if I get myself a peg?”’ He was 
crossing to the decanter when he stopped, 
drew an envelope from his pocket, and 
placed it on the table before Mr. Torrington. 

““What do you make of that?” he asked. 
“*Came early this morning, no postmark 
nothing——just slipped through the box.” 

Hilbert Torrington took from the en- 
velope a single flower pressed almost flat. 
It was a dog rose. 

“Odd,” he muttered; ‘‘distinctly odd.” 
He weighed the flower in his hand and 
sniffed the envelope critically. It had no 
scent. “You have no one, Almont—I 
mean, there isn’t anyone who'd be likely 
to well, you’re a young man.” 

“Oh, Lord! No, nothing of that kind.’ 

And Almont’s inflection suggested that 
the very idea of such a thing caused him 
pain. 

Hilbert Torrington pursed his lips and 
stared at the ceiling. 

“What does a dog rose suggest to you, 
Cassis?” 

“A silly interruption,” replied that gen- 
tle ‘man sourly. 

“Yes, yes, but was there not —dear me, 
it’s so long ago I’ve almost forgotten —was 
there not some floral lingua franca - Ah! 
The language of flowers. 

Cassis snorted, but Cranbourne was at 
the bookshelves in an instant. 

“It’s printed at the back of dictionaries,” 
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“But why isn’t he here?”’ she repeated 

‘How can we possibly say?” ejaculated 
Cassis testily. ‘In a venture of this 
kind 

She caught up the word ‘‘ venture”’ and 
threw it back at him. 

‘‘No message, nothing?”’ 

Cranbourne was about to answer, but 
Torrington interrupted him to tell her of 
the dog rose Lord Almont had received. 

“That was from him—that was from 
Tony!” she cried. ‘‘I gave him a spray of 
them on the night he started.” 

“That’s encouraging,’’ said Lord Al- 
mont. 

But Cassis was not in a mood to be en- 
couraged. ‘It may mean much or little,”’ 
he snorted. “Still, there is nothing to pre- 
vent our hoping.” 

Of all worldly trials waiting is the sever- 
est and tatters the nerves quicker than 
any other. Isabel Irish did not like Nugent 
Cassis—he belonged to the. money people, 
who had no real existence in her reckon- 
ing—but ordinarily speaking she would 
never have lashed out at him with such 
vehemence. The fire in her voice and eyes 
entirely robbed the little man of power to 
retort. Nor was the tirade she uttered 
leveled at him alone; everyone present 
came in for a share. One small girl with a 
shock of curly hair whipping with scor- 
pions the heads of a mighty financial con- 
cern. 

“Hoping he'll get through with the 
cash,”’ she said, “‘so that you can have 
money and more money and then more 
money. That's all he counts for to you —a 
machine to fill your pockets. Doesn't 
matter if he gets broken throwing out the 
coins; wouldn’t matter if he never came 
back at all so long as the concession came 
safely to hand. Oh, it makes me sick! —it 
makes me sick !”’ He *r voice broke, but she 
forced the tears back by sheer strength of 
will. ‘‘He may be dead, anything may 
have happened to him—and you could 
have prevented it all, sent an army to pro- 
tect him. But no, that wouldn't do—too 
conspicuous — other people might find out 
profits might have to be divided—so all 


skillful workmanship, and by the expe- he said. “Here's one!” He took out a you can do is to sit in a circle waiting 
° f h e h volume and turned over the pages as he waiting like a dog with a biscuit on its 
rience of more than 70 years in the spoke. “This is it. ‘Rose--love. Yellow nose for the words ‘Paid for,, paid for.’”’ 


business of making good cigars. 
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rose-—jealousy. White rose —I am worthy 
of you. Dog rose~—hope.’”’ 
“Hope,”’ repeated Mr. Torrington. 
Lord Almont struck the table and sprang 
to his feet. 


And having emptied out her soul’s meas- 
ure of resentment she threw herself on the 
sofa and sobbed and sobbed with her curly 
head in Mr. Torrington’s lap. 

No one spoke, not even when Doran 
came in and whispered that Van Diest and 


; PHILADELPHIA Established 1850 } “Barraclough’s going to win through,” 

} i he cried. Hipps had arrived and demanded audience. 

( HI) In the midst of a babel of tongues the It was Cranbourne who came forward and, 
) H ( telephone rang imperatively. Mr. Tor- picking her up in his arms like an injured 

i S ° k °,9 f f rington picked up the receiver child, carried her into the other room and 

t tic to it M Sa e Yes, yes,” he said. “‘Who? . . . You laid her on Barraclough’s bed. 
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are speaking for Mr. Van Diest?”’ 

The three other men came instantly to 
attention and exchanged glances. There 
was a pause. 

Then Mr. Torrington said: ‘‘ Indeed! Oh, 
very well—delightful.””. And he replaced 
the receiver 

“What's happened?” Almont demanded. 

“TI don’t entirely know. But it appears 
that Van Diest and his amiable colleague, 
Hipps, are shortly paying us a visit here.” 

There was a moment of consternatior 

“But, good Lord!" exclaimed Crar 
bourne. ‘That may mean anything.” 

Nugent Cassis threw up his hands des 
perately. Every vestige of his quiet busi 
ness habit had vanished, and instead he 
was a nerve-racked, exasperated man who 
paced up and down jerking out half sen 
tences, reproaches and forecasts of failure: 

“It’s that fellow Frencham Altar given 
us away. Damn stupid introducing the 
type-——man on a bench. Means ruin to 
the lot of us. Coming here, are they? Re- 
fuse to see them. I knew there'd be a break 
down somewhere —felt it in my joints. If 
everything had gone according to schedule 
Barraclough would have been back by 
now. Punctual man — reliable 3 

“Big stakes involve big risks,"’ said Mr. 
Torrington sweetly. 

‘And haven't we taken them?’ Cassis 
barked. ‘‘Good heavens alive! Why 
What's that?” 

There was a murmur of voices in the 
hall, the room door was thrown open, and 
Isabel Irish came in breathlessly. She 
threw a quick glance round the circle of 
faces as though seeking someone. 

“‘Where is he? Where’s Tony? It’s 
after eleven—half past. Why isn’t he 
here?” 

Mr. Torrington rose and offered a chair, 


“We haven't lost yet, my dear,” he said, 
and stroked her forehead. 

He left her crying gently on the pillow, 
her little pink cheeks all shiny with tears. 

Mr. Torrington waited for Cranbourne 
to return before giving Doran instructions 
to show in the gentlemen. ‘To Cassis’ un- 
spoken protest he re plied: ‘They evidently 
have some information which we lack. It 
would be wise to find out what it is.”’ 

Ezra P. Hipps was first to enter. He 
came in like a triumphant army occupying 
captured territory. Close upon his heels 
was Hugo van Diest, smiling ingratiat- 
ingly and bowing to the company. Hilbert 
Torrington rose and returned the curtsy. 

‘An unexpected pleasure, ge ntle 2men. 

Ar id what precise ly do you want? 

‘‘T guess it’s a talk to the man who shoots 
the bull in the ring,’ Hipps replied, and 
added: ‘‘ That substitute trick has exploded, 
and the chap who pulled it has made a 
get-away.” 

Mr. Torrington and Cranbourne ex- 
char ged glanc es 

‘Am I tounderstand that Mr. Frencham 
Altar has found your hospitality too op- 
pressive?”’ he asked. 

**Put it how you like, but that’s a side 
show,” came the answer. ‘‘ We're here on 
business.”’ 

Nugent Cassis had recovered some of 
his self-possession and remarked crisply 
‘We are very busy, Mr. Hipps.”’ 

““And since the light came into the 
temple, Nugent Cassis, we’ve been busy 
ourselves. Struck me one or two little 
matters need adjusting.” 

“Your treatment of the substitute, for 
example,” said Cranbourne. 

‘Not unlikely, but that job’ll keep, and 
it’s in hand already under Laurence.” 

‘Dear me, we are being very frank, are 
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which she refused with a gesture. we not?” murmured Mr. Torrington. ry 
“We are waiting, my dear.” Continued on Page 57 ») | 
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How keen is your mind ? 


ey people like to associate with you? Are they at- 
tracted to you or do you have to run after them? 
It depends upon the alertness of your mind. And that 
is great or little, depending largely upon the recreation 
you indulge in. You can refresh yourself and improve 
yourself at the same time. Simply 


Play cards for wholesome recreation 


There is nothing like a game of cards for combined relax- 
ation and stimulation. It makes you forget the worries 
of the day, but at the same time sets to work the mental 
faculties whose keenness has most to do with that indefin 
able thing called “charm.” 
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This building .breathes good air 


IDDEN away in this struc 
ture, a ventilating system, 
made with more than one hun 
dred tons of ‘‘Armco’’ Ingot Iron 
Sheets, carries fresh air to the 


pee yple. 


The warm, humid air of sum 
mer, the cold of winter, the damp 
air of rainy weather will attack 
this ventilating system, but many 
years will find it almost as good 
as the day it was installed. 
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‘‘Armco”’ Ingot Iron resists rust. 
It is therefore particularly useful 
for ventilating systems, and for 
window frames, skylights, and 
other architectural ironwork. 
Because of the pure iron base, a 
better galvanized coating is 
obtained. 


If you have any question re- 
garding the use of rust-resisting 
“Armco” Ingot Iron in any form, 
write to us. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
Middletown, Ohio 
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Centinued from Page 54 

**Gentlemen, it’s come to our ears that 
a certain Mr. Barraclough is taking grave 
risks to-night to get home.”’ 

Cranbourne flashed an eye at the bed 
room door. “Go on!” he said ; lalk 
straight, man.” 

Hilbert Torrington held up a hand 

““One minute,”’ he suggested. ‘‘I] imag 
ine Mr. Hipps is reluctant to speak out 
before so many witnesses. It would be 
better, perhaps, if Mr. Van Diest and my 
self discussed this matter in private. | 
everyone agreeable?” 

There was some smal! demur, but it wa 
finally agreed upon. The others went out 
into the hall, leaving Mr. Torrington and 
Van Diest alone 

They were both very smiling and scrupt 
lously polite, but the air of the r 
seemed to crackle with stored electricit) 
The Dutchman was given a chair by the 
writing table, and cigarettes were placed 
at his elbow. Indeed, every social amenity 
was observed before Hilbert Torringtor 
fired the first round 

‘““Let us assume, Van Diest, that we are 
neither of us honorable men.” 

Van Diest took quite a long time light 








g a cigarette before replying Y« 
don’t mind if I smoke?” 

“It’s an admirable sedative for cor 
cience and nerves alike Would: 


prefer a cigar of Barraclough’ 


‘Ach! It wass of this young man I wa 
about to speak a 

‘IT had almost guessed it,’’ said Mr 
Torrington, and picking up the patience 
cards began to lay them out in little pack 

“It is said he iss on the road to-night 
wass seen by a man who hass done some 
works for me.”’ 

“Indeed! That must have surprised you 
very much, after cherishing the belief that 
he was snugly accommodated at Lau 
rence’s house €. 

Van Diest acknowledged this thru 
gracefully. 

‘*A clever idea, thiss substitute—a nice 
fellow too— vonderful determination.” 

““H’m! Careless of you to lose him.” 

‘*Mislay, my friend. I do not know thi 
verb ‘to lose.’”’ 

“So you come to me for instructior 
Ah, well, it’s never too late to learn.” 

For the first time Van Diest scowled, but 
quickly controlled his features and waved 
a hand over the cards 

‘You tell your fortune, eh?”’ 

‘“Dear me, no! I can wait for t 
develop. A mere game of patience.” 

‘There are times, Mr. Torrington, when 
action is of more value than patience.’ 

‘I treasure your opinion,” came the 
smiling rejoinder. “‘ What was it you were 
saying? A man of yours saw Barracloug} 
Was that all he did?”’ 

‘‘Not a very smart man, that 

‘But you've others— smarter 

‘Mus’ not let ourselves be beat, y’ know 

“So galling, isn’t it?”’ 

‘I haf no experience retorted Var 
Diest, and rising crossed to a canary cage 
in the window, where, to Mr. Torringtor 
ilent indignation, he spent quite a long 
while whistling and saying ‘‘ Sweet ! Sweet !”’ 
to the little inmate 

“But what if you are beaten already, Var 
Diest? Anthony Barraclough is on his way 
home, presumably with the concessior 
nis pod ket.”’ 

Sut he hass not yet arrifed, eh? Dicky, 
eh? Oh, this poor little one, he will miss his 
master. So the poor— the poor 
Sweet!” : 

Mr. Torrington frowned and placing a 
piece of sugar from the saucer of his co€ee- 
cup in a spoon held it out at arm’ 

‘*Present this sugar to your feathered 
friend with my compliments,” said he 
“And ask him to excuse you for a mo 
ment.’ . 

Hugo van Diest returned to the table 
wreathed in smiles 

“So you wish to talk. Proceed.” 

‘If Barraclough has the concession wha 
have you to gain?’’ The banter had died 
out of the old man’s voice. 

‘There wass millions of concessions never 
taken up. S’pose thiss one is lost, eh? Who 
will be the wiser?”’ 

“‘T see. Dog in the manger?” 

“We lock the stable door before the 
horse arrife, that is all.” 

‘*And how far have you decided to go 
all the way?”’ 

Van Diest appeared to deliberate before 
answering 

‘“* Accidents, you know, they will happen. 

With al 





Sweet! 


lengtl 


These boys wass ver’ reckless 





these motors and trains life S TISKY; the 
streets, too, are dangerou You neve 
know with these boys.” He stopped a 


Hilbert Torrington drew the telephone to 
ward him. ‘‘What are you going to do 
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ting up the police, my friend. You 


will be charged with conspiracy and intent 
to murder.” 

Van Diest’s little eyes glittered threat 
eningly. By the time the police arrife 
will be too late,’ ‘Put down that 
telephone. I wass not so easil 


His voice pits hed up ar d seemed sudde 


"said he 
y frightened 





to catch fire He rose to his feet and beat 
the table with both hands “You fool 
thiss wass business, business, business, the 


neaning, the motive of my whole life, at 


f you think I give way at the threat of 

















' al 
rope you don’t know Hugo van Diest. M 
heart, my whole soul, I haf invest in tl 
enterprise, and I don’t leave it 1 dor 
move one inch till | haf what I want 
Mone y?”’ thundered Mr. Torringto: 

Pounds, my friend, shillings and pence 

‘And men’s lives.”” There was a fine 
orn in the old man’s tone Mone 
| hate the name of it. It turns the hor 
ind cle iness of men into trashy circle 
f metal To busines ther What cha 
as Barraclough of winning through? 

Very small.”’ 

Go on!” 

‘If you want that thiss radium compa 
hall be floated ( would ha he ‘ 
hance if 

‘Well?” 

‘You gif to us one-third interest 

And that represents his chance 

Van Diest nodded unpleasantl) 

‘But you will understand, of cour 
that there iss not a lot of time to lose 

‘In a word, you are prepared to ca 
our dogs for a matter of millions?’ 

‘so!” 

The bedroom door was flung open at 
Isabel burst excitedly into the room 

‘There are some horrible men watching 
the back of the flats!’’ she cried, ‘Are 
they ours?’ 


‘Perhaps you would like to answer thi 
young lady?” asked Mr. Torringtor 
But Van Diest onl hrugged his st 


ders. Isabel ran to the window 


‘* And there—down there he pointe 
to the street below ““there are more 
What does it mear 

The sound of her cri brought the 


thers hurrying into the roor 
What is it now?”’ demanded Ca 
tor 





But Hilbert Torrington was at the te 
phone. What he actually aid sounde 
ncomprehensible, but what t a a 
neant to the man who received it w an 
wrder to dispatc} a dozen men immediats 
to the doors of the flats and distribute 
prinkling over the neighboring treet 


There might be a fight; there probab 


would. If Barraclough were seen a b 


guard was to be formed at once 
Isabel was repeating her question at the 
window. ‘‘Those men! Who are the 


What does it mean?’ 
It was Cranbourne who had the hone 
Oo reply: 


*‘Danger!”’ 


XXXII 
| Tp sooner ly handling of the old car w 
beyond praise—accurate, well judg 
and with just enough dash of risk at cro 
oads or in traffic to steal an extra mile 








two on the average speed per hour I} 
ight had chilled, and Anthon Bar 
lough, wrapped in his mother’s cloa 

watched the ri beside him with a queer 

mixture of admiration and impatience 
admiration for her fault! nerve and in 
patience that the car, for all its ancw 


Virtue, in no sense could be termed a speed 

monger. Flora’s attitude amused him, t 

t was so tremendously i 
) duty nd withal so exacting y € flicient 

There is no particular reason w} t should 





i 





be so, but it always tickles the male sense 





humor to watch a woman do a 


job aS capably as a man himsell could 
t. Her conduct when the \ tured or 


Wimborne 


Ringwood had beer exempiary. one AcKe 


} 


the long stretch hetweer 


up, changed wheels and was away agai: 
n the shortest possible time True, a litth 
over a quarter of an hour was lost, but the 
locking ring had rusted its thread, a 


sometimes happens, and it wa vy 
for a girl to shift it unaided. She had 
forbidden Barraclough to help and had 
made him picket a hundred yards down the 
road in case the pursuers should come uj 
unexpectedly 

After that all had gone well 
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‘Ditto Saves This Firm 
41 Cents Per Order— 
,300.68 a Year! 


Y using “Ditto, the Wolff Manufacturing 
Company, of Chicago, well known manufac 
turers and wholesalers of plumbing wares, aver 
ges annual cash savings of $4,306.68, or mor 


than 9 cents on each order. 


W ith “Ditto, Wolll’s cut the former 
force in half—reduced errors to a minimum and 
greatly increased department efficiency. At 
Wolll's, “Ditto pays for itself every 15 days! 
Phe indicated Saving is accomplished in the de 
partment where production orders are prepared 
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Ditto is used for numerous other task , as well. 
In every ollice o1 factory, warehouse or shop 
where. \T) led t} ; 

nerever ce pies afr net a ! ! l OPpor 
tunity to save by using swift, accurat ind 


economical ‘Ditto. 
Isn't this the time fo 
consider the proved 
economy of Ditto in 
your plans for 1922? 
Through the medium of 


‘Ditto swiftly reproduces, without rewriting, 
up to one hundred exact facsimiles 








a simple machine, 


of all or any 
part of anything that can be typed, written or 
drawn. No type to set—no carbon paper to pack 


-no ¢tencil to cut. By the “Ditto method 
errors are eliminated and hours of time are saved. 


Today, in thousands of progressive organizations 
throughout the country,“Ditto is e¢tablishing 
new records for efliciency and economy. Few of 
these firms realized their need for*Ditto until 
they made inquiry and were shown. What 
Ditto is doing for themSDitto can do for you 


Pin the coupon to your letterhead and send for 
the “Ditto “Book now. It tells what *Ditto 
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line of busine 
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halt for petrol about fifty miles outside 
London. A full moon had risen with sun- 
down, which lit the countryside brightly 
and made the run almost as easy as by 
lay 

Only once did Barraclough see the pur- 
uing car, two spots of light visible from the 
top of the rise threading through the valley 
five miles to the rear. Of course it might 
have heen any other car, but a kind of 
econd sense convinced him that this was 
not the case. He did not confide to Flora 
what he had seen, but the tapping of his 


foot on the floor board gave her the in- 


f 


formation as surely as any spoken word. 
startled him not a little by rapping 
inquiry, “‘How much lead have we 
ve miles.” 
shall do it. They won’t average 
han twenty-eight, and we’re good 
Where are we now?” 

*Hog's Back.” 
*What’s time?” 


Bout ten to eleven 





“H'm! Think they'll shove any ob- 
god the way 1 ied 
* Depends,’ said Anthony. “If they 


sent a message through it’s pretty certain 
run into a hold-up.” 

‘Going to chance it?” 

“No. We'll slip off the main road at 
Cobham and trickle in through the byes.” 

‘Righto! Tell me when.” 

For some miles they drove in silence, and 
once again, between Ripley and Guildford, 
had a glimpse of the following lights. With 
a considerable shock Barraclough realized 
that the distance separating the two cars 
had greatly diminished. 

But hereabouts an unexpected piece of 
luck favored them. At a point where the 
road narrowed between hedges a farm gate 
was thrown open and a flock of sheep was 
driven out into the highway. Flora con- 
trived to dash past before the leaders of 
the flock came through the gate. Another 
second and she would have been too late. 
Glancing back, Anthony observed that the 
entire road was solid with sheep, a com- 
pact mass that moved neither forward nor 
backward, 

“Our frie nds’ ll lose five minutes ppne- 
trating that,’ he announced gleefully. 

It did not oceur to him until later that 
every one of those woolly ewes was an un 
knowing servant of Hugo van Diest, and 
that their presence in the road was the 
direct result of a wire dispi itched toa quiet 
little man named Phillips, who had been 
given the task of making the way into 
London difficult. Mr. Phillips had not had 
very much time, but he had done his best 
A series of te legray h poles had been 
cut down outside Staines, Slough and at 
various points along the Portsmouth road. 
A huge furniture van with its wheels off 
obstructed the narrows at Brentford, and 
in one or two places wires had been drawn 
across the Kir g's hig hway. 

It was the side turning at Cobham that 
saved them running into one of these ob- 


we may 


stacles by a narrow margin of scarcely a 
hundred yards. Also, it was the side turn 
ing, bumpy, narrow and twisted, that 
proved their undoing 

An upward climb, a perilously fast de 
scent, a corner taken a trifle too fine, a 
sharp flint, a burst front tire, and at a 
point where two roads crossed the veteran 
ear almost or aulted into a= ditch, 
wrecked beyond hope of repair. They 
were doing forty when it happened, and it 
aped with their lives 
Flora was first to scramble over the tilted 
side and survey the ruins of their hopes. 
Anthony, still wrapped. in his mother's 
cloak, followed and shook his head over 
the extent of the damage, 

‘You hurt?” he asked 

‘No. Are you?” 

‘I'm all right. What happened? 

‘Front tire. Wheel fairly kicked out of 
my hand.’ 

‘It's bad luck,”’ said Antl 

‘Brutal.’” She bent over and switched 
off her lights. ‘‘ What are we going to do?” 

He looked at a= signpost, knocked 
crooked by the car when it plur ged off the 
metal into the ditch, 

‘This road leads from Oxshott— London 
hat way. With any luck we might get a 
ft.” 

‘Late for anything to be about.’’ She 
looked back along the way they had come. 


was a miracle they es 


ony. 


he road could be seen threading its way 
umong pines 
We shali know they're coming tive min 
ites betore they can get here, Still, I 
uppose you won't wait for them.” 


s for a couple of miles or more 
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‘No fear. Couldn't put up much of a 
fight with this hand.” 

“Pigs!” said Flora. ‘‘I’d like to kill 
them.” 

“Both sides are pretty lethal 
fancy my chances if x 

“You think they'd 

“Course they would. Why in blazes 
doesn’t something roll up! Bet your ‘life 
if they can’t get the concession for them- 
selves they'll take precious good care no 
one else shall profit by it.”” He paced up 
and down looking this way and that. “It 
was like my infernal conceit bringing the 
thing through myself. Anyone but an 
idiot would have registered it from Cher- 
bourg. Almost wish we'd stuck to the 
main road. There’d have been some traffic 
there. Daman all motorists who're in bed 
to-night.” 

Very faintly through the thin night air 
came the throb of an engine. 

F lora clutche d his arm 

fy you hear? 
‘They’re coming!” 

“That's not their car,” 
coming from over there.”’ 
toward Oxshott. 

‘You’re right,” said Anthony. ‘Got 
your gun? Give it to me.” 

“*What for?” 

“Because that car is going to stop 
whether it wants to or not.” 

Flora clapped her hands ecstatically. 

“Oh, let me hold ’em up!” she pleaded. 

“No fear. You've risked enough al- 
ready. Run round the bend and meet ’em. 
If they won’t pull up for you they will 
for me.” 

He took the pistol from Flora and 
planted himself squasely in the middle of 
the road. 

“Off you go.”” And she went. 

Through the darkness ahead came pat- 
terns of light making black lace of the 
twigs and branches. He heard Flora ery 
“*Stop—stop!”’ and the squawk of a horn. 
But still the car came on. It swung round 
the curve and made directly for him, flood- 
ing him in light from the heads. 

It wanted some nerve to stand there, but 
nerve was a quality possessed by Anthony 
Barraclough. He never moved an inch 
and in his left hand held the pistol leveled 
at the approac hing ear. 

““T'll fire,” he cried. 

He saw the driver snatch at his brakes; 
the steel studs tore up the surface of the 
road as the car, a small two-seater, came 
to a standstill within a foot of where he 
stood. 

Then happened an amazing thing. A 
woman sprang out and ran toward him, 
crying, “ Anthony—you!” 

Ilis eyes were da le d by the headlights, 
but his memory for voices was not dulled. 
He leaped ba k a clear five feet and pre- 
sented the pistol full in her face. 

‘I know you,” hesaid. ‘* You're Auriole 
Craven. But if you or any of that damn 
crowd try to stop me 

“No, no, no!” she cried. “I’m with 
you-—-not against. What on earth are you 
doing here?” 

‘Doing? I'd almost done it. 
up in the final sprint. I want a seat in 
your car. Must get to London to-night.” 

“To London? No. It wouldn’t be safe 
it wouldn’t be fair.” 

‘Fair! You don’t understand—don't 
realize —there are millions of pounds at 
stake.” 

‘I don’t care if there are hundreds of 
millions,” she retorted. ‘“‘The car is only 
a two-seater, and slow at thi at There are 
three of us already and 

He interrupted her impatiently with an 
order to chuck out her passenger—minor 
considerations had no weight with him 
everything, everybody must be sacrificed 
to the need of the moment. 

“Minor considerations?’’ said Auriole 
bitterly. ‘‘ You speak as if you’d carried 
the game alone as far as it has gone. But 
it was my passenger—the man you want 
to chuck out-——who made it possible. The 
man who was tortured while you were 
free to a 

She did not finish the sentence, for even 
as she spoke Richard Frencham Altar 
stepped shakily from the car and came 
toward them. The extraordinary resem- 
blance between the two men wrung a cry 
of amazement from Flora. 

* Barraclough?" said Richard, rocking 
on his heels. ‘* Pretty extraordinary, meet- 
ing like this on the finishing straight. How 
goes ise 

“Good God, man!” said 
‘They put you through it.” 


Wouldn't 


she said. ‘It’s 
And she pointed 





Smashed 


Anthony. 
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““That’s all right,”’ said Richard. ‘‘ Never 
mind paying a price if you win the game.” 
‘*Get back into the car, ' Auriole pleaded. 

“You'll be caught again.’ 

But he put her aside. 

“Wait a bit—wait a bit. 
my job isn’t finished yet. 
trouble here?”’ 
wrecked car. 

It was Flora who poured out the story 
of the chase and ultimate smash, and at the 
very moment of explanation the lights of 
Harrison Smith’s car flashed for a moment 
upon the sky line, to reappear a second 
later creeping down the avenue of trees on 
the hillside. 

**Look, look!”’ she cried. 

To Anthony Barraclough it was a novel 
experience to act on another man’s orders. 
In that instant of gathering danger Rich- 
ard Frencham Altar became captain of the 
situation. He literally flung Anthony into 
the car and refused to listen to Auriole’s 
protests. 

“We're players of a game, aren’t we?” 
he said. ‘‘And we're going to play it toa 
finish. I think, too, it ’ud do me good to 
have one clean smack at ’em before I’m 
through.” 

He hardly knew how it came about that 
he and Auriole kissed each other; somehow 
they found time for that, and as the car 
moved away she leaned out to say, “‘ You 
dear, brave, wonderful sportsman.” 

Then he and Flora were alone in the road 
watching the red rear lamp disappear into 
the night. 

“You've got some pluck,” said Flora as 
she helped him into the cloak that Anthony 
had thrown aside. ‘‘Going to wait and 
hold ’em up?” 

“May as well. That little two-seater 
would never - ive carried four. Got a gun, 
by any chance?” 
“Noy he had mine. 
to you?’ 

**He did not, so that’s that 
make for those trees.” 

“If you think I’m going to desert 
began Flora stoutly. 

‘You're going to obey orders, my dear. 
Go on—push off!” 

There was a quality in his voice that 
compelled obedience. 

“Oh, I hate you!” 
please let me stay!”’ 

But he was inexorable. 

“They'll be here in a minute. Go!” he 
ordered. 

And to hide her tears of rage and morti- 
fication Flora went. 

Richard glanced over her shoulder at the 
oncoming lights. 

“Pity about that pistol,’’ he muttered. 

On the road at his feet lay a lady’s hand 

bag with silk cords. It was part of the 
equipment furnished by Mrs. Barraclough. 
Richard stooped and picked it up. There 
was a barrel of tar and a sand heap by the 
signboard, and it struck him that both 
might be useful. With all the speed he 
could command he rolled the tar barrel up 
the road and left it blocking the way. Then 
he returned to the sand heap and filled 
the hand bag very full and tightened the 
strings. It felt quite businesslike as he 
spun it in the air. 
The noise of the oncoming car was now 
plainly detectable, but with it was another 
sound, asound that caused him to throw up 
his head and listen. From the Oxshott 
road it came—the tump-tump-tump of a 
single-cylinder motorcycle engine. He 
knew that music very well, had heard it a 
score of times during his three weeks’ im- 
prisonment. The particular ring of the 
exhaust could not be mistaken. 

“The 3 Laurence’s bike for a thousand 
pounds!” he exclaimed, and quickly pulled 
the hood of the cloak over his head. 

To guess at the relative distances, the 
motorcycle should arrive half a minute be- 
fore the car, and banking on the chance, 
Richard sat down on the heap of sand and 
waited. 

It was Laurence, right encugh—in eve- 
ning dress and hatless, just as he had 
sprung to the pursuit after at last they suc- 
ceeded in breaking down the door. 

He saw the wrecked motor and what was 
apparently an old woman huddled at the 
roadside. He pulled up within a couple of 
yards and shouted at he r 

“Hi! You, madam! Seen a car with a 
man and a girl in it go by?” 

But he received no answer, even when he 
shouted the question a second time. The 
old lady seemed painfully deaf, and em- 
ploying the most regrettable language, 
Oliver Laurence descended from his mount, 


Looks as if 
What’s the 
And he nodded at the 





Didn't he give it 


You better 


said Flora. ‘‘ Please, 
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leaned it against the fence and came nearer 
to yell his inquiry into her ear. He did not 
have time to recover from his surprise when 
the voice of Richard Frencham Altar re- 
plied ‘Yes, I have.”” The sandbag de- 
scended on the top of his head, directed by 
a full-arm swing. A dazzling procession 
of stars floated before his eyes as though he 
were plunged into the very heart of the 
Milky Way —flashed and faded into velvet- 
black insensibility. 

From behind, heralded by a beam of light 
and the squawk of a horn, came a crash 
as Smith’s car hit the tar barrel, end on 
Its front axle went back ten inches and the 
rear wheels rose upward. Two shadowy 
forms, that were groundlings at another 
time, took wings and flew in a neat parab- 
ola over the windscreen, striking the 
metal surface of the road with a single 
thud. They made no effort to rise, but lay 
in awkward sprawling attitudes, as though 
in the midst of violent activity they had 
fallen asleep. 

Richard Frencham Altar mnee alone, 
blinking rather stupidly at the havoc he 
had wrought. It was such a relief when 
Flora stole out of the shadow of the trees 
and came toward him. 

“What a shemozzle, isn’t it?’’ he said 
dazedly. ‘I think we'd better get out of 
this, don’t you?” 

He wheeled the motor bicycle into the 
center of the road and bade her jump up 
behind. 

Folks who were returning home late that 
night were astonished to see a hatless man 
with a white unshaved face tearing through 
the side streets of the southwest district of 
London on a motorcycle with a pretty but 
very disheveled maiden clinging to the 
flapper bracket and deliriously shouting, 
apparently for no better reason than joy of 
speed. 

An old gentleman who signed himself 
wrote to the papers about 
it next day and expressed his disgust in no 
measured terms. 


““Common Sense” 


XXXIV 

NENTLEMEN,” said Mr. Torrington, 

J ‘“‘we have an important decision to 
make. Barraclough is on his way home, 
presumably with the concession in his 
pocket. Our opponents have made certain 
dispositions to prevent his safe arrival; 
those dispositions they are prepared to re- 
move in consideration of a third interest.’ 

Cassis snorted violently. Actual propin- 
quity with danger, the cl: ish of mind against 
mind had in a large measure restored 
self-possession. 

‘“*Preposterous!”’ he ejaculated. 

Hilbert Torrington continued: ‘‘It rests 
with us to decide whether or not we will 
accept their terms or take a chance.” 

‘Don't forget the chance is Barra- 
clough’s,”’ cried Cranbourne; then swing- 
ing round on Hipps he . manded, ‘What 
are the o¢ lds against him?” 

*Steep,”’ was the lac oO rejoinder. 
Cranbourne hesitated a bare second 
“Accept their terms,”’ said he. 

‘In favor?” 

*‘Of course in favor.” 

Nugent Cassis shook him by the sleeve. 

“IT am heartily opposed to their ac- 
ceptance. It is absurd to su ppose that 
Barraclough is unequal to the task we have 
set him.” 

‘Against?”’ queried Mr 

‘Emphatically against.” 
When it came to Almont’'s turn to vote, 

his distress of mind was pathetic. He stood 
alternately on one leg and the other. He 
spoke of jolly old public-school traditions 
He doubted if the dear old sportsman could 
endure the idea of being protected at such 
a cost 

“No, damn it all!’ 
should we split 

“We can’t juggle with men’s lives,”’ 


Tor rington 


he concluded. ‘Why 
the prize?” 
urged Cranbourne 

‘It’s insanity to wilt at the last mo- 
ment,”’ said Cassis 

Up went Lord Almont’s hand. 

**T vote against,” he said. 

Rather piteously Cranbourne appealed 
to his chief. As chairman of the board Hil- 
bert Torrington’s vote counted as two. 

“Tt rests with you, sir,” he said. 

The old man nodded, and a queer smile 
played round the corners of his mouth—the 
smile of a pranky schoolboy. 

‘But surely,” he said, ‘no one will doubt 
the course I shall take. One must always 
stand by one’s colors. I accept the hazard. 
Against.’’ He moved a pace or two for- 
ward and bowed to Van Diest. ‘‘Good 
evening, gentlemen.” 

Continued on Page 62 
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| Y CA barbarian husband 


discovered, ages ago, how to start a fire. And at once commanded 
his wife to keep this home fire burning. From that day to this, thru 
many centuries of barbarism and civilization, woman has always been 
























the fire-watcher. 
where there is a ‘“‘Lorain”’, 


Even today in kitchens the world over, except 
woman watches the fire—lest it burn the 


food she is cooking for her husband and family. 


Knows Her Cooking Will 
Be a Success 

But how different in every 
kitchen where there is a‘‘Lorain”’ 
There the housewife puts food 
into the oven and needs never 
look at it again until it is delight- 
fully done and ready toserve. No 
fire-watching, no oven-slavery, 
no guessing, no worrying, no “‘un- 
lucky days’’, no cooking failures. 
For ‘“Lorain”’ controls all oven 
heats and controls them exactly; 
and whether the oven contains 
bread or cake—or even an entire 


Makes Good Cooks Better, 
All Cooks Happier 


Some women like to cook, but 
to some cooking is drudgery. 
“*Lorain’’ makes cooking delight- 
ful and sure, banishes all thought 
of drudgery, gives the family 
better food at less trouble to cook 
it, and makes good cooks better 
and all cooks happier. 


’ Wonderful, simple, accurate, 
reliable—that’s ‘‘Lorain’’. We 
want you to know all about it, 


















and shall be glad to have you 
read “An Easier Day’s 
Work’’, which is a most inter- 
esting book. Simply mail the 
coupon for your copy. 


meal of vegetables, meat and 
dessert, at one time—the house- 
wife knows beforehand just when 
it will be done, and that it will 
be done perfectly. She never 
has to look. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY, 11 Chouteau Avenue, St. Louis, Mo 
Largest makers of gas ranges in the world 


We manufacture oil and coal stoves for use where gas is not available, but the ‘Lorain’ cannot be used on these 


Oneeasy turn of the" Lorain Seo aie ee 
i red wheel gives you a choice 
of 44 measured and con- - 
trolled oven heats for any Only these famous Gas Stoves are equipped 
kind of oven cooking or with the ‘‘Lorain”’ 
i baking 
i CLARK JEWEL—George M. Clark & Co 
Div., Chicago, Ill 
"y DANGLER—Dangler Stove Co. Div., 
: Cleveland, Ohio 
i DIRECT ACTION—National Stove Co. 
Div., Lorain, Ohio 
fi NEW PROCESS—New Process Stove Co 
Div., Cleveland, Ohio 
| QUICK MEAL Quick Meal Stove Co. Div 
iY 
i 
H Cleveland, Ohio 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
11 Chouteau Ave., St. 1 is, M 
Please send me free booklet, An Easier Day's Work 
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Of the sia stoves listed above my favorite is 
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' OVEN HEAT REGULATOR... ™ 
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Genuine 
Fuller Brushes 
carry this tag in 
addition to the trade 
mark. Look for both! 
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weeping Success 
UGGED, long wearing Aztec tibyr } ps the new Lh re’s i luller Man m your vicinity who will i 
Fuller Broom 7 Kor indoors or out-ot-doors, oon and show you this broom. Like all the forty-fis 


| - " 
it Is a sweeping sucee Well balanced, flexible, Kuller Brushes, i ts not /j This is ve 


! 
light in weight, with labor-saving feature written all vain, for you may inspect it, hand t id hav 
over it conomites and labor L\ tea xpla 
This broom vets har 1-to-gef-out lust ana ft 
iny urface i vith pur t the nit t we } | | NI ! | 
rug It will give vou at least thr times the ser vO 
of an old-style broon or brooms —h hows vou alwa hear the } 
Because it represents first progressive step in Red Tip Tag and have the | 
broom construction for generations, we proudly brand ( the handle Ch i ! you ! | 
it with the name “ Fuller’”’ quality. 


The Fuller Brush Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Fuller Brush Company, Limited 
Hamilton, Canada 
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Fuller Brushes 
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He turned his face away 


BIG important order was at stake. The com 
petition was close but the salesman thought he 
had the deal pretty well cinched. It looked easy. 


In warming up to his closing argument he talked 
fast and edged little closer to his prospect. Then 
omething happened. Vhe purchasing agent’s expres 
ion changed. He turned his face away—and _ his 
attention, too! The terminated rather 
abruptly. The order went to a rival firm. 


inte rvie W 


* 4 * 


For months this salesman pondered the problem. 
He couldn’t figure what had happened. Finally one 
day it dawned upon him. His wife was the one who - 
helped him solve the mystery. No one else had the 
courage to be frank with him. 

Halitosis (the medical term for unpleasant breath) 
had ruined the sale. 

Halitosis, that — le thing that retards many 
and many a man in business. Of course, halitosis 
may not be a hahaa thing to contemplate. Even 
your best friends will rarely tell you if you suffer 
this way. Yet that is the very reason why you should 
give it just enough thought every day to avoid it. 
Especially when the precaution is so simple and easy. 

Doctors will tell you that nine out of ten persons 
suffer either now and then or chronically from hali 
tosis (unpleasant breath). It may come from smok 
ing, drinking, eating. It may be due to a disordered 
stomach, bad teeth, catarrh, lungs or some other 
organic disorder. If it is due to these latter causes, 
better see your doctor or dentist. Often, though, it is 
only a temporary thing and can be easily controlled by 
using Listerine regularly as a gargle and mouth wash. 

By SO doing you relieve your mind of worry and 
save your friends the embarrassment of an annoying 
condition that is too delicate for them to mention to 
you. (Yet they may avoid you for it.) 

For over forty years Listerine has been known and 
recognized as the safe household antiseptic. ’Most 
every refined person has it in his bathroom. 


But more than this, Listerine has wonderful prop 
erties as a combatant of halitosis. You will quickly 
discover its efficacy in this way and you'll enjoy the 
fresh clean taste it leaves about your mouth and teeth. 


If you are not familiar with Listerine and its many 
uses Just address and fifteen 
cents and we shall be glad to forward you a generous 
sample of Lasterine together with a tube of Listerin 
Tooth Paste sufficient for 10 days’ brushings. 


Send u vour Name and 


Address Lambert Pharmacal Company, 2151 Locust 
Street, Saint Louis, Missouri. 








Fe r use Bic 
HALITOSIS LISTERINE 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

Until this moment no one had been con- 
scious of Isabel’s presence in the room. She 
had been a silent, agonized spectator, con- 
trolled by the belief that the value of per- 
sons would eventually be proved higher 
than the value of things. But the cold- 
blooded refusal to protect her lover at the 
price of a few paltry millions appalled her 
beyond bearing. She ceased to be a pretty 
child with a shock of curly hair, and was 
transformed into a veritable fury. 

“You beasts, you brutes, you torturers!” 
she cried. ‘‘ You’d let them kill him with- 
out lifting a hand! You—you, oh!” 

Van Diest and the American moved to- 
ward the door, but she barred the way. 

“Pick up that telephone. You shall 
have your price.” 

“IT can’t think you command it,” said 
Hipps. 

“Can’t you? Then listen. If you stop 
off the men that are after 
him—you shall be told the map reference 
of the place where he found the radium.” 

There was a startled murmur from the 
company. 

‘‘He may have failed to get the conces- 
sion. If that were so you'd have an equal 
chance. Will you call them off if I give you 
that?” 

‘But you can’t, my dear,’ 
ton gently. 

“And even if you could you mustn’t,” 


, 


said Torring- 


| snapped Cassis. 


‘“Mustn’t!”’ There was something mag- 
nificent in her scorn. ‘Why, I’d wreck the 
whole crowd of you for one sight of him. 
Here you.”’ And she swung round on 
Ezra Hipps. ‘ Write this down.” 

“Bluff,” said he. 

“D’you think I'd let the man I love 
carry a secret I didn’t share? Write this 
down 

It was Van Diest who stepped forward 
with “I take her word. Go on.” 

“‘Brewster’s Series Nineteen, 
bel. ‘‘Map Twenty-four.” 

Instantly a condition of chaos ruled. 
Cassis cried to her to stop for heaven's 
sake. Someone else exclaimed ‘‘That’s 


” cried Isa- 


European. It covers the northern area 
| of ——” and “‘Goon! Goon!”’ Hipps was 





iodine. 

To concentrate in the midst of such a din 
was almost impossible. She covered her 
ears, closed her eyes, to force memory of 
the words and the numerals that were to 
follow. 

“Square F, 
Thirty-three.’ 

“She’s there!” cried Hipps, and whipped 
out a pistol to cover Cassis, who was mak- 
ing for the telephone. 

“No, you don’t! Stand away!” He 
picked up the instrument and gave a num- 
ber. “That Phillips? Clear all roads.’’ 

It was all that Isabel wanted to hear, 
just those three words which meant one 
man’s safety at the possible price of a 
mighty fortune. It meant nothing to her 
that the American was calling for ‘‘My 
man with a suitcase at Charing Cross 
straightaway. I hit this trail myself.’’ She 
was not even conscious of a medley of 
voices in the street below—a series of cries 
and shouts—the blast of a police whistle. 

All this was without meaning. Con- 
sciousness was slipping away and had 
almost deserted her when the door was 
flung open and Anthony Barraclough burst 
into the room. He stood an instant, chest 
out and with eyes feverishly bright. 

“Sorry I’m late, gentlemen, but I’ve 
done the trick. This pagket ~. 0 
rocked a little. ‘‘Gad, I believe I’m going 
to faint.” He sotteeed forward into Isa- 
bel’s arms and said, “It’s you! How 
ripping!"’ That was all. 

Cassis pushed forward with the words 
“Has he got it? Has he got it?” 

“This is what you want, I suppose,”’ said 
Isabel, and taking the letter case from his 
pocket threw it on the table. ‘He's 
fainted. Help me get him to his bed.” 

Doran and she half carried and half 
dragged him from the room. 

No one was aware of Auriole, who had 
entered just behind and stood now with her 
back to the wall, biting her lip. After all, 
when a game is won, pawns are relatively 
of little importance, except to themselves. 

“Signed? Registered?” said Van Diest. 

Nugent Cassis held the crackling docu- 
ment before his eyes, a concession to mil- 
lions, and he answered between his teeth, 
“Signed and registered.” 

“So,” said Van Diest with unexpected 
control, ‘we lose—finish.”” But his hands 
trembled as he turned away. 


North Twenty-seven. West 
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Ezra P. Hipps did not desert his post at 
the telephone until he heard those words 
Then he snapped viciously: ‘‘Say, cancel 
those orders, Phillips. Wash out the lot.’’ 

It was too ridiculous at such a moment 
to contemplate the price of victory, but 
that is precisely what Auriole did. 

**And you've never asked—never given 
a thought to the real man—the man who 
made it possible—who stayed out there on 
the road while ” She bit back her 
tears and turned savagely on Hipps and 
Van Diest. ‘Oh!’ she cried, “if anything 
has happened to him!” 

But nothing had—if you discount a little 
discomfort, bravely borne. He walked 
into the room even as she spoke. Dirty, he 
was, disheveled and hollow-eyed, a very 
travesty of his former self. But there was 
a spring in his bearing that fires of adver- 
sity had failed to rob of its temper. He 
entered with a swing, a certain jauntiness 
a dash of nonchaloir—pushing his way 
through the group of astonished financiers 
in the doorway and marching up to Van 
Diest and the American with a very fine 
air of you-be-damned about the carriage of 
his head. 

“Get out!’ he said uncompromisingly. 
“And to-morrow morning I’m coming 
down to Charing Cross to see you off by 
the Continental.” 

They both addressed him simultane- 
ously, and in very different tones from the 
ones he had grown accustomed to during 
the past three weeks. The word “‘check”’ 
figured largely in their proposals. 

Richard Frencham Altar cut them short 
with “Check from you? No, thanks 
I'll take the smallest coin in each of your 
countries to wear on my watch chain. 
It’ll remind me of my dealings with two 
millionaires. That train goes at ten to- 
morrow morning.” 

Ezra P. Hipps happened to see the light 
in Auriole’s eyes as he and Van Diest 
moved toward the door. It was quite un- 
mistakable and, from his point of view, 
conclusive. He said nothing, however, and 
they passed out in silence. 

It is probable that Hilbert Torrington 
also read a meaning in the girl’s eyes, for 
he was very active in marshaling his forces 
for departure. 

“T think, gentlemen,” he said, ‘we 
might meet to-morrow to discuss our obli- 
gation to Mr. Frencham Altar--an obliga- 
tion by no means covered by the small 
arrangements we made ‘with him.” He 
grasped Richard warmly by the hand and 
there was moisture at the corners of his 
eyes. ‘‘What a splendid boy you are,” he 
said. ‘Lord, but youth and adventure is a 
wonderful partnership! It’s been a great 
game—hasn’t it? Areal tough fight. Great 
fun. Good night.” 

Even Cassis had something nice to say 
before they took their leave and left the man 
and the girl together. 

Then Richard looked at Auriole and 
grinned, perhaps because her expression 
was so desperately serious. “‘Couldn’t you 
smile at a chap?” he asked. 

She wrapped her cloak around her. 

“You don’t understand,’ she said. 
“Everything seems good to you at the 
moment—even me.” 

He shook his head whimsic ally. 

“Don’t say me that piece,”’ he begged. 
“Tt sounds horrid. Where are you going?”’ 
“*T don’t belong here,”’ she answered. 

“For that matter, neither do I, but I 
dare say I could extend my lease for an- 
other half hour, even though it did expire 
at eleven o'clock.’ 

She came down and faced him. 

“Listen,” she said. ‘I don’t want to be 
a nuisance to you and I won’t be.” 

“You will be if you keep on going to 
that door.” 

“T don’t even know your name, but if 
you look at me like that, with laughter in 
your eyes—if you play the fool at such a 
time as this—how can I possibly keep my 
resolve?” 

“What resolve?” 

“To go away and never come back.” 

“Come here,” said Richard Frencham 
Altar. ‘‘Come here at once.” 

“Oh, please,’’ she pleaded. ‘Honestly, 
my dear, I’m not up to much and I know 
you are going to think lam. Oh, what are 
you going to do?”’ 

This because his arms had gone around 
her and he had raised her chin to the level 
of his own. 

“I’m going to start on the greatest ad- 
venture of all,’’ he answered. 


(THE END 
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For nearly a quarter of a century Oldsmobile has occu- 
pied a commanding position in public esteem. A pioneer 
in developing the industry that has altered so completely 
man’s mode of travei, Oldsmobile has consistently in- 
creased its original prestige with each succeeding year. 


But proud as its makers may be of past achievement, 
they take still greater pride in their present accomplish- 
ment — Oldsmobile for 1922. 


Among the models which have won such universally 
high regard is the Oldsmobile Four Coupé. Here is in 
every sense a car de luxe—a model possessing those 
basic characteristics and ultra refinements. typical only of 
the most costly cars—and yet so moderately priced as 
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The Twenty-Fourth Year Oldsmobile 


to call forth expressions of genuine amazement from 
casual observer and discriminating purchaser alike 


Trim, graceful and beautiful in line and finish —luxuriou: 
in upholstery and appointment—it still preserves that 
atmosphere of rich simplicity that is the invariable a 
companiment of good taste and refinement. Although 
extraordinarily roomy for four occupants, the ar 
rangement of seating space invites a sense of hospi 
table companionship. 


Its powerful, dependable and flexible motor—its eas 
operation and its general mechanical excellence are tea 
tures which all Oldsmobile Four and Eight Models shar 
in common with this Four Coupe. 


Model 43A Model 47 Vodel 46 


4 Cylinder § Cylinder § Cylindes 
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FY HE VAN HEUSEN Collar is not merely a new . 
l| style or a new brand —it is a new and different | 
| kind. No other collar has ever been made on any- | 





| thing like this principle. 
| It is as comfortable and pliant as a soft collar, yet | 
} never wrinkles or sags; smartest in appearance, yet | 

| is laundered entirely without starch. | 


| 
1] It will not shrink or wilt. It never has ‘‘saw’’ edges. 

It saves shirts and ties. It will give you many times | 
] the wear of the ordinary collar. As simple to launder | i 


as a handkerchief. For its full life, the VAN HEUSEN } | 

Collar is always perfect in appearance. 1 . 

| Nine styles and heights, quarter sizes | ( 
from 13% to 18, price fifty cents. { 

| i 


VAN HEUSEN : 


| the Worlds Smartest (5 OLLAR | q 











Retailers’ orders are booked in order of receipt. If your | é 
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dealer cannot supply you, write us for address of one that can. |] "i 

To Retailers: For circular descriptive of the nine I if 
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THE PRESIDENT’S FOREST 


such that actual railroad investigation of 
quasi or semi-official sort was made. That 
is to say, the story of this inaccessible but 
exceedingly interesting wilderness broke 
this fall. It chanced that I was in that 
country, with the director of national parks, 
at the time that passenger agents of the 
Denver and Rio Grande-Western and the 
Union Pacific railroads were below the 
head of steel and wondering where the head 
of steel eventually would lie. 

The President’s Forest is as good a name 
as any to give that Kaibab North Rim 
country. We have at present no working 
law and no precedent for the establishment 
or for the administration of such a per- 
petually intact national reserve. When 
Congress shall approach this matter—far 
stranger things have happened —it should 
be with no restraining partisanship, no bu- 
reau preferences and no prejudgment of 
any sort. The President’s Forest, with its 
splendid wild life, should be put in precisely 
those hands best fitted to keep it as a wil- 
derness, and not run it either as a woodlot 
or as a hurdy-gurdy country fair. This is a 
time and place for all party lines and all 
departmental and all bureau lines to be for- 
gotten. Here is one place where we all 
ought to be patriotic Americans, high 
above all jealousy, open-eyed, open-hearted 
and open-handed. I am not willing to be 
lieve that any American public man will 
oppose the setting aside in perpetuity of 
this American Holy of Holies, under some 
form of administration that shall keep it 
holy. Soon it will be too late. The story 
has broken now. The eagles are gathering. 
We have not much time left. There never 
will be any time but now. This is the op- 
portunity, forever unmatched. 

Perhaps the simplest and most informing 
vay to present the facts regarding this un- 
known land is to use the rather banal 
chronological fashion, telling a day-to-day 
story of actual happenings on an actual 
journey of investigation such as that just 
completed. In the story of personal experi 
ences the impersonal truth sometimes best 
can be set out 

The approach to the Grand Cafion hith 
erto has been from the south, via a branch 
line built north from the Santa Fe Rail 
way’ s transcontinental line. El Tovar, on 
the southern brink, familiar to thousands, 
practically has been the terminus of the 
branch line, and for most of us that means 
the Grand Cafion. 


The Northern Approach 


On the northern side the great city of 
Salt Lake must be uy as the going-in 
point for the cafion. That, however, by no 
means signifies any railway touch w ith the 
cafon. A motor journey of about two hur 
dred miles is necessary to reach the North 
Rim either from Lund, the nearest Unior 
Pacific station, or from Marysvale, the 
branch terminus of the Denver and Rio 
Grande-Western. There is not much natu- 
ral competition for cafion passenger traffic 
between the two railways, for almost inva 
riably parties going in at ‘Mary: vale will go 
out at Lund, and vice versa 

On motor travel for two hundred mile 
we may as well count for a long time to 
come. There is a likelihood that the Union 
Pacific sometime, possibly soon, may build 
a branch south from Lund for about twenty 
miles or so, to a mineral deposit, but it 
would be a long jump thence to the North 
Rim, and over a country which is not new 
but old, and which perhaps is going jus¢ as 
fast as it is coming; although of course new 
industries and new discoveries do have a 
way of following the rails Possibly the 
Denver and Rio Grande-Western may 
build on south to Panguitch. Of course, I 
do not speak for any railroad or any other 
interest, but to amateur observation it 
looks like a couple of new tires for safety 
first and two hundred miles of gas each 
way for the man who is to reach the canon 
via Salt Lake City and the branches south, 
at any time now within industrial sight. 

For my own part, I hope the northern 
approach will never be much easier than it 
is now. We need that fence on the north of 
the cafion. There lies the one American 
terra incognita. The fact that it is remote 
and unknown gives it its charm. It is a 
privilege, not a duty, to see it. Enough peo- 
ple will see it, anyhow all who ought to 
see it, to wit: all who value it as a rare per- 
sonal privilege. The difficulty of access 


(Centinued from Page 7) 


gives it value. And eventually we must 
choose between the wilderness and luxury 
with convenience. When we develop a 
wilderness it ceases to be a wilderness. 

The city of Salt Lake is a great and inter- 
esting one, albeit known no more than su 
perficially by the average tourist. Not even 
so much as that can be said for all that vast, 
confused, topsy-turvy, painted country 
which lies for hundreds of miles, still prac- 
tically unknown, in Southern Utah and 
Northern Arizona. 

The proper way to approach that land of 
marvels is first to read the stories of the 
early transcontinental trails, especially the e 
history of the great trek in 1847 and 1848 
of the Latter Day Saints, who founded the 
Deseret Colony, now Salt Lake City. 

There was ox-team expansion from Des- 
eret. The natural routes for most of it held 
to the old Spanish paths and _ fur-trade 
routes, using the Sevier and Virgin river 
valleys. The railroads always looked into 
these old water routes. Our flight south by 
rail from Salt Lake to Marysvale, for in 
stance, and the motor road thence to Pan- 
guitch and many miles below Panguitch, is 
up the valley of the Sevier River— not down 
it, but up, because, following the topsy 
turvy habit of all that country, the Sevier 
River runs north, the wrong way. 

The tidy little town of M; arysvi ale, as far 
as we go by rail south of Salt Lake , is in this 
curious Sevier Valley which leads uphill 
into Southern Utah. You reach Marysvale 
after hours along the narrowed and now 
discolored little river between brown hills 
and flaming red scrub oaks and aspens of 
an unbelievably gay and brilliant yellow 
Obviously, whether you have or have not 
read your history and your geology, you 
ee that Marysvale, at the head of steel, 
the dream door to yes erday. 


Happy Panguitch 


Yet the desert is edging in again. We are 
now in the great sheep belt of the United 
States. The acrid smell hangs over the 
tran ip led road to the shipping per Bands 
DI sheep are seen grazing, and we meet a 
dent n sheep wagons on the road each day 
Artists love sheep, but Iam no artist. I re 
rd him as a bird of ill omer I would 
ever build a railroad into a sheep cour 
try — he is linked with too many disappear 
ing civilizations, such as those of Spain and 
Greece and Asia Minor. Certainly he is 
letting in the desert again for these two 
hundred miles The hill ire being Swept 
bare sometime they will be absol itely 
bare. Then where will the sheep go? Idon't 
know. Then on what will the inhabitant 
live? Answer: On tourists. The tourist is 
the bulwark of our Far West. 

Perhaps one day the rails may advanee 
outhward, up the pevier Valley and 
through Circle Valley Cafion, fifty-three 
miles from Marysvale to the older town of 
Panguitch. The country in its half century 
of use has reached pretty well its natural 
limit, and must discover 

it, decked in its splendid autumn color 
of blazing red and gay jaunty yellows, this 
certainly is one splendid natural approach 
to a scenic lane 

Panguitch lies at 6666 feet elevation, i 
about sixty-six years old and has 1666 in 
habitants. Unagitated and content, it rest 
in a country which look just like } Ww 
Mexico or Ok j —— The old town itself 
might be any Kansas county seat, with it 
long main street sh aded by rows of planted 
trees. 

Panguitch has a daily newspaper, or one 
which would be a daily if it did not take 
week or so to get it out. Editor Peter of 
the Garfield County News ry irally wa 
glad to see a party made up of director 
of the national parks, the traffic manager 
of the D. & R. G. W. Railroad, the official 
photographer of the road, a faunal natural 
ist who was with Roosevelt in Africa and 
has been about everywhere else in the 
world. Editor Peters forevisioned construc 
tion gangs coming in at the head of the 
street. He gave us the keys of the city. 

Editor Peters is an old circus man, and 
he has seen life and the world. He used to 
double in brass for Barnum & Bailey, but 
he wandered down in here, for reasons that 
some of us other earlier wanderers once 
could have understood. Like some others 
of us, he concluded to do the worst —and 
the best-—thing in the world, namely, to 
start a paper. Having secured an outfit 





something else. 





and a building he firmly drove into the wall 
i large nail, and thereon hur g his alto hort 
“Once or twice some of the old circu 
men have heard where I an id wandered 
down in here to find me ‘Dor t your teet 
ever itch?’ they ask me. ‘Oh, yes,’ I tell 
them; ‘sometimes my feet do get the old 
itch and I want to be moving on; but then 
I just take a look at the old alto horn, and 
quiet dowr It represents a life’s savings 
on the road— forty years, and all my pile.’ 
“But here I’m doing well and getting 
ahead,”’ says Peters, of Panguitch ‘Sure, 
I married a good woman and I've settled 
down. She sticks the type and I write the 
editorials. Come in— come in and see my 
place!” ; 
We did so, all of a brilliant gentle October 
day. And because I began life as an editor 
on a Washington hand press in the top y 
turvy arid land far south of Panguitch 
farther than Panguitch from any he ad ¢ 
steel, I don’t mind say ing that in my b 
Editor Peters, of the Garfield County News, 
is much closer to the Fortunate Isles thar 
many of my friends who went t 
that actual desert on Manhattan Island 
All our writers from towns which the big 








ive 1 


top used to make—have they really got 
much on Peters, of Panguitch, aid his alto 
horn on the nail, and his wife placidly 


sticking the type? I don’t believe they 
have; and | have tried both those desert 
New Mexico and New York 

Yet now came Hor stevemather! 


Anglice, Mr. Stephen T. Mather, director 
! 


of national parks — himself once a reporter 
on the New York Sun, and inqui: ired what 
was the funny little iron on with a 
notch in the end 


shooting stick « 
The educatior 
basic. He say 
that he has hur 
Saxophone does 
The Latter ~ 


dances with 





scapes Bet 1 r contented under the blue 
Ky hall Tike to fancy Editor Pete 
some da when the galleys are up and the 
shooting stick has done its work, t nf 
down | alto horn and breathing into it 
once Y ‘ iter the " v pra 
gently, for sake La ne the } 
tunate Isl 

This w went wheeled traffic in 1843, 





1849, 1850 and later. Old ladies still live 
in these parts who recall barefoot childho« vd 
days of trekking to the south in the ear! 
colonization Limes i ght or ter rile u 
day, ther Now pa ing through a beaut 
ful and varied landscape, we do our fifteer 
or twenty miles an hour comfortably 
enough, en route to Bryce Cafion, twenty 
five miles of a side trip to the southeast 


Bryce Canon 


It is only within the last ten years or so 
that anyone has heard of Bryce Cafion 
our traffic manager tells us, although | 
railroad has always eaten scenery a i 
steady diet Yet it is one of the beaut 
spots of America and one of the true w 
ders of the world In the opinion of ma 
able men a tidy little Utah state parh 
would be best for Bryce Cafion 

The vestibule to this new temple of 
marvels is called the Red Cafion Now 
you see where erosion has buried the fall 
years at the feet of the hills You would 
stop the car a score of times to still the 
clamors of your camera Sut good Cardi 
nal Beam, the profes ional picture maker 
has been here before Wait!” he say 
‘Bryce is not far. This is nothing.’ 

A cold crawls up your spine, to your 
shoulder blades, when you do come to the 
rim of Bryce Cation You tur 
troubled, because it is asked of you to give 
to others some idea of this count ind you 
now know you never can. Well, there 
the Grand Cafion, everybody knows tha 


Bryce Cafion, so far as it goes, it dre 
in intimacy, has the Grand Canon lashed 
to the foremast! 

Bryce is a bonbon bow! ful! of verm " 
and alabaster filigree candy to the ver 
brim, red terra cotta, almost Pompeian u 
some places capped ver yenerall in 


others by dazzling whit There is some 
mysterious fire down below, lighting up all 
this red encillado, this drawn work of the 
goddesses done in red and white thread 

There is a soft, veiled, trembling, radiating 


Continued on Page 69 
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ike Rice? 


ere is 
your dish 


& met 


Uncoated White 


Rice 








To | Lnever know how 


good rice can taste until 
you try Comet. And it’s so 
nutritious lor every mem 
ber of your family—espe 


cially for the children, The 


littl: ones love heaping 
dishes of Comet Rice, for 
hite rice make pink 
heel 


| he ealed, dust prool 
ackage, pictured above 
keeps it free from impurits 
from the time it ts cleaned 


untilitreaches your kitchen 


\t all good grocer ‘ yout 
yrocer: Look for the 
Comet on the yellow par kk 


ave with the red band 


COOK RICE RIGHT 


H! I ¢ 


the Comet way | 





Seaboard Rice Milling Co. 


Galveston and New York 
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HE LIST on the opposite page means, when 
analyzed, a remarkable endorsement of Willard 
It means that Willard 
is successfully accomplishing the job which years ago 


by the automobile industry. 


it set out to do! 
Of what does that “‘job”’ consist? In reality it is a 
series of tasks. In succession Willard has: 
(a) Developed a long-lasting, low-cost storage battery; 
(b) Established a great country-wide service organiza 
tion to prolong the lives of a// batteries; 
(c) Produced, through continuous research, one im 
provement after another, culminating in: 
(d) Willard Threaded Rubber Insulation, which lasts as 
long as the plates and prevents re-insulation expense. 
As each of these self-appointed tasks has in turn 
been accomplished, the approval of the automobile 


WILLARD 
Made ir 


STORAGE 


Seeseeeeeeeeoetweoneee 
eseeeeeeese 


BATTERY 


ida by the Willard Storage Batter) 





Cc 


sf 


industry has been unmistakably expressed 


by mak 
ing Willard Batteries standard equipment on a great 


and continually increasing number of the better cars 
and trucks. 

A vote of confidence such as this might be mis 
placed—once. But consistent endorsement from the 
beginning of the industry until now can mean only 
one thing—-a proven superiority which you as an in 
dividual car owner can not safely ignore when the 
time comes for you to buy a new battery! 

In our minds the job has but begun. Willard serv- 
ice is constantly being developed—Willard research 
is going forward—Willard developments are contin 
ually being made—to give you, the user, the most 
miles of uninterrupted battery service per dollar of 
battery cost. 
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Every one of the 191 car manufacturers using Willard Batteries as original equipment has ae 

; : Ra " ; ; 3 ‘. 

now standardized on Willard THREADED RUBBER Batteries, paying more for them in se 

° ° . . ee 

order to give car owners the greatest possible measure of uninterrupted service per dollar! ee 
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No metal 
“ can touch you 


Paris Garters work for you 16 hours a day 


3000 Hows 


of Sofid Comfort 


KLECT whichever style of PARIS 

Garters you prefer, with the absolute 
assurance of receiving at least 3000 
hours of solid comfort. 


When you invest a moment to ask for 
genuine PARIS Garters, you secure in 
return sixteen hours a day of perfect 
ease and satisfaction. 


More men than ever are wearing PARIS 
Garters in silk at 50c and up. Have you 
tried them? 


A.STEIN & COMPANY 


MAhERS 


Children’s HICKORY Garters 
CHICAGO . NEW YORK 
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(Continued from Page 65 
light which leaves the vision intimate and 
personal—-the French word intime is best. 

Only part of the great sunk amphi- 
— r—it is something like eight hundred 
feet deep and lies very close up in its super- 
natural stained fretwork—was lighted in 
this mysterious way which seemed to make 
it radiate and glow of its own incandes- 
cence. Of course it varied with the sun. 
We stood like children, watching the 
clouds. ‘‘Wait! Wait now—here she 
comes!’ The fleecy cloud would pass and 
the sunshine come. The light would craw] 
over the edge, reach out and down—and 
then all that unbelievable drop curtain of 
red lace would become again incandescent, 
radiant, throwing out light, red-hot backs 
of fluted columns getting afire from some- 
where, the edges of screened images also 
taking fire from below and behind. 

I am credibly informed that the sun rose 
on the following morning—I am rarely so 
suspicious about the sun or so eager to pry 
into its personal habits as to intrude when 
it is just getting up—and that the weird 
lighting went on from the other side of the 
amphitheater in the same way. But, by 
the way, if you wish to get an accurate 
idea of the mysterious luminosity, take a 
look at the autumn sun some evening, just 
as it drops, large and red, below the rim of 
the horizon, under some dark bank of 
cloud. There you have the same red glow 
which these pierced rock turrets show, and 
a sunset is easier to negotiate than a sun- 
rise. 

Our several parties united at the little 
town of Tropic, a couple of miles out into 
the flat valley below the mouth of Bryce 
Cafion, which is about as far from the rim 
via the horse trail. We had fifteen miles or 
so back from Tropic to our corner below 
Panguitch, and seventy-two miles from 
there to Kanab. We still had a hard 
though uneven road. Many washouts had 
left traces. We passed through perhaps a 
hundred square miles of sheep country, a 
third of which now is worn out, exhausted 
forever, in the belief of one observer. Here 
and there pink castellations thrust up far 
away on the horizon, and the hills were 
grim. But there was almost a solid farming 
settlement, for we were still in the irrigated 
valle Vv of the Sevier. 

Toward dark we did ten miles of cafion, 
crossed a summit of eight thousand feet, 
and skimmed over an unnoticed creekhead, 
making off the other way, to the west and 
south. This is one of the sources of the 
Virgin River, part of the = _ Mormon 
Road, part of the old Spanish Trail, part 
of the Road of the Fathers, certs Kit ( ‘ar- 
son's path between the Rockies and the 
Sierras in the days when Hector was not 
yet a pup. We swung far south and then 
around a vast promontory which come 
down from the Virgin River back in be 
yond—and at last caught the lights of 
Kanab. ettlement of the Deseret 
colonization days. 


ancient 


Sheeped Country 


comfortable hotel, 
tonishingly good —and the amazing 
people who had found and clung to and 
beaten this once savage and forbidding 
region of rock and sand. Simple, kind, 
hospitable, wonderfully well-informed in 
national affairs, practicing the simple vir- 
tues of an America now forgotten—now we 
knew we indeed were on a wonder journey. 
The best and most marvelous thing of it all 
is the people. Their hands are hard, they 
have worked and not hired, lived in their 
own homes and not rented flats. They wear 
beards and have seven sons 

It was much warmer at Kanab than at 
3ryce, for it is five thousand feet lower. 
We were now in a great bent arm of the 
painted mountains, one hundred thirty-five 
miles south of the railway terminus and 
seventy-nine miles below Panguitch, which 
one day may be the terminus. That Kanab 
itself will be reached by the rails seems to 
me unlikely. It lies still eighty-two miles 
from the North Rim, and thirty-one a0 
from the north edge of the great Kaibal 
Plateau, which carries our sought-for fore ~y 
The town itself, lying straggling and com- 
fortable among its cottonwoods, is fifty-one 
years old. 

The town clerk and treasurer took us 
down a back street to the edge of Kanab 
Creek. It is cut down seventy-five feet 
deep, the channel is seventy-five yards 
He explained: 

“When I was a boy there was a pole 
bridge just below here, just a few poles laid 
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across. In places a girl could jump across, 
I have seen pictures of the old pole bridge. 
Willows grew all along here, and there was 
a pasture meadow where the sage is now. 
That was forty years ago.” 

‘But what made it wash this way?” we 
asked him; and he told us. 

“Sheep, I suppose You have come 
through two hundred miles of sheeped 
country... You see, our hills back in are 
grazed clean, and there is nothing to hold 
the rain or keep back a cloudburst. It 
rushes down as though down a slate roof, 
and floods the streams ina torrent. All the 
country is washed out on the stream It 
is worse below here—either dry beds or 
else floods.” 

‘What's the answer? a here are the 
sheep to go next? What W ll happen?” 

‘There is no place for al! of them to go,” 
he replied. ‘“‘The country can’t support as 
much stock now as it once did. I’ve seen 
five thousand cattle on the meadows 
around here. There may have _ been 
seventy-five thousand or more, that cen- 
tered on this water. Now I don’t suppose 
the whole country can count five thousand 
head on seventy-five miles square.”’ 

“It looks as though you were past the 
peak?” 

“Tt does look that way. 
always happens.” 

We turned away from this seventy-five 
foot gash the sheep perhaps dug in forty 
years with their teeth, and wondered what 
it could be that was to happen. 


Still, something 


A Virgin Pine Forest 


At Kanab we were at the last Utah set- 
tlement, only three or four miles from the 
state line. Our next town, Fredonia, seven 
miles away, was in Arizona, and here we 
left the irrigated lands and swung out, over 
rather bad roads, into the nearest approach 
to a desert we yet had found. There were 
no farms now to pay for a road, and it was 
seventy-five miles in a straight flight to the 
North Rim, without a settlement betweer 

But what pe 1 be this curious low black 
line which reached entirely across the 
horizon twenty miles south of us? It 
seemed to rise above the level plain a hur 
dred feet or so In re ality its immiut 
farther in, is six thousand feet above our 
altitude of three thousand two hundred 
feet at Kanab, and our ascent wa tead) 
for around sixty miles 

Yes. We had found our great forest at 
last! The black line was the north edge 
the great Kaibab Plateau 

How did it come here? What mar n 
tremendou lofty plain > What covered 
with trees? Here we were in the desert 
We saw cactus, lizard Yet yonder was a 
solid forest of pine! It ! one more marvel 
in Topsy-Turvy land. Things here have 
precedent 

But this was the great forest which for 
years we had longed to see Beyond 
the Grand Cafion. Yonder was our Me 
We turned away our eyes now from the 
colored mesa rims and roseate crags whicl 
thrust up far behind us and to the left, and 
settled down to driving Now, soon tree 
began to straggle out and down to meet u 
This was greasewood —and here were juni 
pers, and at last pifion tree And ther 

uddenly advancing, standing high 
the agonizing cedars, there appeared all at 
once trees, real trees, great, ple ndid tree 
We were in the President’s Forest! 

They were at first yellow pines, long-leaf 
stately, vigorous, scattered as though in a 
splendid park, beautifully designed. There 
seemed to be no undergrowth at all at 
first we did not reflect that sheep and cattle 
had been here: The grass was very short 
There were no flowers. There were few 
indeed, none, it may be sa 
But the primeval forest, arrogantly beauti 


closing in around u Splendid 








young trees; 


ful, was 
splendid 

I ave you ever seen 
Where would you go to find one now 
Here is the greatest remaining pine fore 
of the United States. 

Some Douglas fir, a little spruce, once in 
a while a side cafion with unspea bl 
brilliant aspens—a yellow not approached 
even in I pper Minne ota in t i 
belt in fall—but for the most part at first 
the giant yellow pines, two feet, thirt 
inches in diameter. And although at fir 
we did not think of the 
which was the cause of this clean, well-kept 
look, we may thank the sheep for adding 
to the tidy look of things. And in this part 
of the forest —although I would not say the 

(Continued on Page 72 
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A New Design to Meet Even the 
Smallest Needs of Business 


<a Many a business has found in the 
Multigraph the one thing needed to turn losses 
into gains, and wastes into profits. Every business can now 
avail itself—now, mind you—of all the advantages and earnings that are 
bound to follow its installation. For this new Multigraph is obtainable 
in a design, and at a price, that has been worked out with great care 
to meet the requirements of those who may have heretofore regarded it as 
beyond their reach. 
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For a Litthe More You Get 
the Multigraph Printer 
A printing-ink attachment, 


specially designed to go with the New 
Multigraph, costs but $30.00 additional. You 
need not be a printer to use it; it is simple, 
non-technical, capable and reliable. It is not adapted 
to the big, fussy jobs; but it will do wonderfully satis 
factory work, at much less than print shop prices, on 
leaflets, folders, tags, price lists, envelopes, cards, 
enclosures, office forms, and the like. It is pintabe and 
easy to change the Multigraph from multiple type 
writing to printing, or back again. One inking will 
run from ten to one hundred copies, depending upon 
the character of the form. 


It’s a Real MULTIGRAPH 


We have been preparing for 
years to build a Multigraph for the 
use of those who do not have sufficient 
volume of work to require our larger 
power-driven equipment. The standards 
of quality and durability on which we 
insist have made this a difficult task. 

But we have worked it out, 
and this new Multigraph offers the 


same quality and reliability as has always 
been evident in all Multigraph products. 


Subject only to its limits of 
size and capacity, it is just as 
capable, just as economical, and just as 
trustworthy, as the biggest and fastest 
equipment we make. The work it does 
is excellent, and it is so simple that any 
one can operate it. 
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When the possibilities of the 
Multigraph are considered, this price is 
almost absurdly low. For less than the cost of two 
typewriters you can have a machine that will do the 
form work of twenty with one operator. The average man 
can make the monthly payments out of what he usually spends for 
tobacco. His first payment puts the Multigraph to work for him, and 
at once it begins to earn and to save in ways which are simple and 


sound and measurable. The big thing about the Multigraph is that 
it produces the profits that make it yours 






















Pays for Itself and Much More, Out | 
of What it Earns and Saves 


No one has ever counted up all the 
different ways in which the Multigraph has 
brought actual profits to its owners. But out of the thousand 
and one ways in which it earns, there are surely a dozen in which it could 
earn for you. And out of as many ways in which it saves, there are surely as many 
more by which you could again profit. The Multigraph is a constructive force in 
business; it is not merely an economy, a money-saver; it is a profit-producer, also. 


Who Can Use It? 


Here are a few of the more usual businesses that can and do use the 
Multigraph. The fact isthat most businesses can use the Multigraph with great profit. 


Advertising Agencies Dairies and Creameries Lumber Dealer 
\utomobile Agencies Drug Stores Mail Order He 
Bakers Dyers and Cleaners Millinery Store 
Banks Electrical Companies Nurserymen and | 
Boards of Trade Express Companie Opticians 

Boot and Shoe Retailers Grocers Packers 

Brokers Hotels and Clubs Paint Dealer 
Building Supply Dealers Furniture Store Phonograph Dealer 
Butchers Ice Companies lumbers’ Supply De 
Cigar Dealers Insurance Agencies Publishers 

Clothiers and Tailor Jewelers Real Estate Dealers 
Coal and Coke Dealers Laundries Schools and Churche 
Commission Dealers Libraries Vehicle Dealer 
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How Do They Use It? 
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Here are a few of the things the 


Multigraph is used for—but the list is lor 


enough so that you are sure to find in it suggest 
of what you could use it for yourself 
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| (Continued from Page 69) 

| sheep ate up the fallen trees—there was 
almost no down timber at all. There are 
no flowers in October, if ever, but aside 
from that as a forest I have never seen one 
| so beautiful. 

We rapidly were rising now, but our 
speedometer showed twenty, twenty-five, 
thirty, thirty-five miles an hour. We could 
have done fifty the hour if we had liked. 
We were on the best wild road in the world. 
The soil was dry, with enough fine gravel 
to give good tread. Mile after mile past 
many thoughtful fire warnings which told 
us we were in a forest reserve—we sped on. 
A great exhilaration came to us as we swept 
on up, in and into the high sweet air. The 
scent of the pines came to us. We saw 
balsam, spruce. The blaze of the aspens 
painted the hillside lazily, as the artist has 
liked. We were alone—the world was gone. 
| Itis to-day. But we were in the yesterday 

of our country. 

Ours are not ox-drawn wheels. The gas 
| engine is here. A new age of transporta- 
tion is at hand. But this was America of 
old. We were here, all of us, in some pro- 
fessional capacity — to look into, perhaps to 
develop it; to examine, perhaps to exploit 
it. And it was the last real wilderness in 
the United States. 

What should we do? Could we delib- 
erately decree death and desolation for 
these silent, splendid cloistered glades? 
Should we bring sawmills here? Should we 
ruin this? Some of us went very silent. 
It was a question which went to one’s con- 
science. 

Printed statements that there were 
twenty thousand black-tail deer in this 
forest, and five thousand mountain lions, 
made Edmund Heller, our naturalist, laugh 
in amusement over the ignorance of those 
making them. But Hon. Stevemather also 
heatedly insisted that here we should see 
the Kaibab squirrel, the famous white- 
tailed squirrel found nowhere else. For- 
sooth, we made merry jests with the 
director over his pet squirrel. 

I never expected to see a white-tailed 
squirrel any more than I expected to see a 
purple cow or a pink deer. As to the latter, 
I was superciliously sure, as an old deer 
hunter, that even if there were thousands 
of them we should not see any in the middle 
of the day, right along by a motor road. 

“Oh, yes, we shall,”’ said Harold Bow- 
man, our driver who lived in Kanab but 
had met us at Marysvale. ‘‘ We always see 
them. Sometimes a man will see two or 
three hundred deer in a day. Squirrels 
not so many, but we're apt to see a few 
almost any time now.” 


White-Tailed Squirrels 


Sure enough, we passed a placard on a 
tree: ‘Range of white-tailed squirrel.” 
And sure enough again, the forest service 
made good on its sign in less than a quarter 
of a mile! Came a flash of white from 
under a fallen tree, and there crossed our 
road a smallish dark animal with a spec 
tacular white banner over its back. It was 
the Kaibab whitetail, right enough like a 
gray squirrel, I think, with tufted ears; 
not so large as a fox squirrel, rather the 
size of a small gray squirrel, | should think; 
but with a splendid white tail, snow-white 
and disproportionately large as it seemed 
to us. 

Another was seen almost at the same 
time. We put one up a pine tree they are 
a true pine squirrel and live on the cones or 
perhaps on pifion nuts and examined it 
the best we could in its lofty station. Later 
we saw yet another, drifting ghostlike 
across the woods; and still another, making 
four in all that day. 

In truth, we faunal naturalists had to 
resort to jests to cover our own discom- 
fiture. For one, I supposed that, although 
their numbers had heen enormously exag- 
gerated, there must be some deer in the 
region, but I was openly skeptical of seeing 
any. ‘Oh, yes, we'll see some,” repeated 
our guide quietly. And we did. To be 
exact, we saw that day along the road 
sixty-nine deer, in seven different bunches, 
twenty-one being the largest bunch. Many 
told us they had seen three hundred in one 
band on one of the meadows of an eve- 
ning. A young man who came into our camp 
said he had seen one hundred on the V. T. 
park the evening previous. On our return 
journey we saw seventy-two, in widely scat- 
tered bunches. No doubt, in the two dif- 
ferent days, we counted some of them a 
second time; but there is, without any 
doubt or question, a large body of mule 
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deer in that forest. The forestry estimate 
of 1917 says ten to fifteen thousand deer. 
That is alot of deer. Yet Uncle Jim Owens, 
the famous lion hunter, who has spent 
many years in this forest, told me he 
thought there might be twelve thousand 
deer now on the mountain— meaning in the 
Kaibab Forest, some fifty-five by twenty- 
five miles in extent. Another man, not of 
our party, counted twenty-five deer one 
morning. We saw them or heard of them 
all the time. President Roosevelt, who 
hunted here in 1913, speaks of the many 
deer and of their grand antlers. All these 
deer were astonishingly tame. 

Of course, this being a forest preserve, 
permits have been issued for many years 
allowing cattle and sheep men to graze 
stock in the forest. This practice in some 
measure conflicts with the idea of a game 
refuge, and although the deer have in- 
creased they are now up to the very edge 
of the support for them, and the present 
use of this range means ruin for stock and 
game alike. 

The cattle we saw were in very poor con- 
dition. We thought the deer also were in 
very low flesh, though now it was the time 
of blue coat. It is admitted—and any 
stockman tourist cannot fail to see it, 
anyhow—that this forest is very badly 
overpastured—-so much so that the grazing 
permits have now no value, and it is a los- 
ing venture to range cattle there. 


Mr. Marshall's Offer 


We did not see any sheep, but I under- 
stand from unofficial sources that about 
six thousand head are now on the forest 
I think more toward the north end, where 
the forest floor is so bare. Uncle Jim Owens 
said there had been over twelve thousand 
head of cattle on the forest and he thought 
almost that many were there now. Super- 
visor Roak said five or six thousand 
Others estimated about nine thousand. Mr. 
Marshall, president of the Grand Cafior 
Cattle Company, says he once had in four 
teen to fifteen thousand head, but has only 
about four or five thousand head now, 
which cost him as much to run as three 
times*that many would. 

The range is, by all the local men who 
know of it, admitted to be so far exhausted 
that cattle now do not fee d or breed well 
on it, as once they did. Of course a deer 
can and does get along with a fifth of the 
grass a cow must have, for a deer browses 
on buds also, 

Mr. Marshall —who is a cattleman of 
other large holdings, living in Los Angeles 
when the matter of making this forest a 
perpetual sanctuary was placed before him, 
expressed his full approbation and said he 
never would stand in the way of it. 

“T'll take all my cattle out now,” said 
he. ‘The only condition would be that no 
other permits should be issued for other 
cattle to go in if I took mine out.” 

It would not seem that any great diffi 
culty would exist over the grazing problem 
The truth seems to be—unwelcome as such 
a truth must be— that a great deal of South 
ern Utah and Northern Arizona has beer 
grazed down nearly or quite beyond re- 
covery. 

‘The mountain ought to have eve ry head 
of stock taken off for at least four or five 
years, or it’s gone,”’ said one man. In my 
own conviction four or five hundred year 
would be much better. 

The one great and outstanding point to 
be made and remenibered is that nothing 
is gained and no problem is solved, either 
by cutting or by grazing down to its last 
inch any one of these public forests which 
the stockmen so eagerly covet. Leave the 
stockmen of to-day alone, give them what 
they ask, and you and they only get ruin 
for an answer. In this I make no criticism 
of the forest service, and certainly I carry 
no brief for the national-park service 
A very long study of the American out-of 
doors leaves me of the conviction that if 
we ever do preserve this, our last and 
noblest wilderness, we shall need to create 
some entirely new agency to administer it. 
For that reason I feel with all my heart 
and in this I do speak for very many others, 
and am not opposed by the national-park 
service —that we ought to create the Presi- 
dent’s Forest, and put it for administratior 
in hands agreed upon not after a bureau 
fight but after a departmental parley and 
joint decision. An easy thing to do, and a 
glorious one. 

So at least we have trees in our forest, 
and strong fences for it, and thousands of 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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(Continued from Page 72) 
deer in it—-deer which even now need more 
feed than they can get if the cows and 
sheep stay in. Also, we have lions for our 
park—not five thousand lions, if you 
please, gentlemen, and not five hundred; 
but a lot of lions. 

As there has been much talk about the 
cougars of the Kaibab Plateau, and as such 
wild stories have gone out about them, I 
was at much pains to go into that question 
carefully. The best source of information 
is Uncle Jim Owens, the government 
hunter, who guided Colonel Roosevelt in 
1913, and who spent ten years hunting 
lions on a salar I sent out for Owens and 
arranged a me oti gat Fre a ia, where he 
remained overnight and had a long talk 
with me. He is seventy-two years of age 
and was born in San Ai ntonio, Texas, goin g 
on the cow range early. He was buffalo 
guardian in i nding a Park for two 
years, and came down in here with Buffalo 
Jones, who with another a had some 
buffalo. Owens has an interest in the re- 
maining herd, and Mr. Mars hall of the 
Grand Cafion Cattie Company, also has a 
one-third interest in them. There ought to 
be about eighty-two head of the buffalo 
now, over in east of the forest. There are 
wild horses in the east also, fifteen hundred 
or more, 

““When I came in here I went on as a 
government lion hunter,”’ said Uncle Jim 
Owens. “I don’t hunt much now. From 
1906 to 1921 I killed about six hundred and 
three lions. I have it set down in a book. 
I killed eighty in one winter. I hunted 
abont four days to the week. a have killed 
fifteen lions in one day--but that was in 
getting hold of a lot of little | ones in the 
dens. I never poisoned any. 

“T worked for the forest service nine 
years. I have, in all sorts of my hunting, 
killed over six hundred lions on the Buck- 
skin Mountain. I have killed almost as 
many on Sevier Mountain, in Pine Valley, 
and so on—I think about eleven hundred 
fifty lions in eleven years. I would average 
a hundred in a year, all hunting counted 
in. For ten years I hunted on a salary. I 
was out as guide for one party of Boston 
men, six of them, for eleven months. We 
hunted as far south as the Mogollons and 
killed one hundred and twenty lions. Is it 
a record? I don’t know.” 








The Colonel’s Moderation 


“T have once killed the lions all down on 
the mountain. In 1908 I hunted forty days 
and did not find a track, but they came 
again. My hunting range was 
about a hundred miles square. 

‘The mountain is the best game 
try left. The cows and sheep now are 
starving in there. The range situation is 
lly serious. I have seen fourteen or 
fifteen thousand deer on the mountain 
I think about thirteen thousand were there 
last fall. 

“How many lions are there left now on 
the mountain? I should say not over one 
hundred now. Yes, we got them pretty 
well cleaned down. 

“I’ve been out with a good many men, 
but Colonel Roosevelt was the best of 
them all. He only killed one lion; he didn’t 


back in 


coun- 


res 





want to shoot at all. The boys killed three 
or four.’ 

A simple, kindly, gentle old man, Uncle 
Jim. Slig) ht and gray, he weighs only one 


hundred thirty-e ight pounds. He has the 
thin features, the small blue eye, of the 
typical Southern plainsman. Everybody 
loves Uncle Jim. He spoke very quietly 
and directly. 

Supervisor Roak says there are three 
hundred lions left. Ambrose Means, a 
professional, says there may be one hun- 
dred and fifty. Dunham, the professional 
who now is doing most of the killing, puts 
his estimate within these extremes. He has 
killed forty lions in a season himself. You 
will hear all sorts of stories about lions and 
about Uncle Jim’s killings of them. For 
instance, the United States predatory- 
animal inspector, George E. Holman, of 
Salt Lake City, in a letter of September 29, 
1921, gave certain estimates which may 
or may not be thought ex parte, but which 
discredit the big lion figures which have 
been current. 

But Uncle Jim did not turn in all his 
lion hides. He sold a good many south, at 
Williams. He did not kill all his lions while 
hunting on a salary. His own testimony 
is positive and not negative. 

But now, starting at deer and squirrels, 
our story unavoidably widely digressed 
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while covering the game situation. The | 
reader will suppose no time at all to have 
elapsed. The road continued marvelous. 
The forest remained mi: agnific ent. And so, 
at last, crossing a wholly imaginary line, 
we pulled in at the most northerly exten- 
sion of the Grand Cajfion Park, the North 
Rim park-ranger station. Here we met 
Head Ranger White Mountain Smith, 
whom I knew at Yellowstone Park. He 
lives at El Tovar, but had walked and 
ridden the thirty miles across the cafion to 
meet the party and look after the men who 
were to winter here and keep the five thou- 
sand lions from biting off the suspension 
bridge. Mr. Inglis, of El Tovar, was also 
over, on foot, and had been thirteen and a 
half hours on the trail. 


A Good Tradition 


This was at Uncle Jim Owens’ old one- 
room cabin, where Theodore Rooseve It and 
his sons slept, as he tells in the leading 
chapter of his volume, A Booklover’s Holi- 
days in the Open—lucid and informing as 
that writer’s outdoor books always were. 

From the ranger cabin on to the Wylie 
camp, this year established as the only 
hostelry on the North Rim—at Bright 
Angel Point, it is—the distance is only two 
and a half miles. But as many things were 
to happen for us here on the great and 
little-known North Rim country, it might 
be well just to offer, out of honor to the 
first President of the United States who set 
fout on the President’s Forest—I hope he 
may not be last by many, very many; hope 
it may become a national tradition that each 
President must visit this Forest of Amer- 
ica—a few paragraphs that will tell how 
the country impressed one good observer: 


Across the lonely wastes the sun went down 
The sharply channeled cliffs turned crimson in 
the dying light; all the heavens flamed ruby 
red, and faded to a hundred dim hues of opal, 
beryl and amber, pale turquoise and delicate 
emerald; and then night fell and darkness 
shrouded the desert. 


Of his hunting we need say nothing. The 
vast panorama was his delight. He tells 
of the cafion toward Lee’s Ferry: 


The trail edged in toward the high cliffs as 
they gradually drew toward the river. At last 
it followed along the base of the frowning rock 
masses. Far off on our right lay the Colorado; 
on its opposite side the broad valle y was 
hemmed in by another line of cliffs, at whose 
foot we were to travel for two days after cross 
ing the river. 

The landscape had become one of incredible 
wildness, of tremendous and desolate majesty 
No one could paint or describe it save one of 


the great masters of imaginative art or litera 
ture—a Y irner or Browning or Poe. The sulle 
rock 1 towered aiienie all feet aloft, wit! 





someth 





ig about their grim savagery that si f- 
gested | th the terrible | 


and the grotesque. I 
life was absent, both from them and from the 
fantastic “" irrenness of the bowlder-strewn land 


The ground was burned out or 





Wi yare. In one place a little stream 
trickled forth at the bottom of the ravine, but 
even here no grass grew —only little clusters of 
a coarse weed with flaring white flowers that 
looked as though it throve on poisoned s¢ 
In the still heat ‘‘we saw the silences move | 
and beckon.” 

As the afternoon wore on, storm boded in 
the south. The day grew somber; to the deso 
lation of the blinding light succeeded the desola 
tion of utter gloom. The echoes of the thunder 
rolled among the crags, and lig ng jagged 
the darkness. The heavens burst, and the 
downpour jrove in our faces: then through 
cloud rifts the sun’s beams > yne again and we 
looked on “‘the shining face of rain whose hair 
a great wind scatters th.” 


Here passed Theodore Roosevelt, book in 
hand more often than rifle. He camped 
along the rim. Some of our party were to 
sleep under the same cleft rock where he 
was encamped. It ill becomes one to write 
anything close on the words of the first 
President of this republic to see this forest; 
the first to preserve it and to value it 

It ought never to be called gt em 
Forest or Roosevelt Park, nor named after 
- iy individual President. But it ought to 
be called the President’s Forest. It ought 
to be made so and kept so—forever. 

Presidents come and go. Directors and 
superintendents come and go. The Grand 
Cafion remains. 

Together with this splendid wilderness to 
the north the Grand Cafion can be and it 
should be set apart forever, to remain un 
changed and unchéapened in its august 
beauty forever—the most magnificent heir- 
loom any nation ever gave to her childrer 
~ Editor's Note—This is the first of two articles by 
Mr. Hough. The concluding article will appear in 
an early issue 
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THOMAS ROBINSON SEES LIFE | 


THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 9) 


I am a good actress,” she said solemnly. 
“T really am. But they’ve forgotten me.” 

“Then we must make them remember 
you.” He spoke as if they had formed a 
partnership. Miss Hack looked tremu- 
lously at him, and the tears which she had 
until now successfully kept back rose in her 
pale blue, tired eyes. 

*“Now let’s think things out,’’ Thomas 
Robinson began, very masterful and grown- 
uppish. ‘But first, do you want that 
twenty dollars of mine?” 

She shook her head. 

““Because you can have it, you know. 
Anyhow, we'll go out to-morrow and see 
what can be done about getting you a job.” 

“But you’ve nothing to do with the 
theater,” half whimpered the lady. 

have now,” replied Thomas Robin- 
son with great suavity. To tell the truth 
the thing was going to his head a little. 
“‘T consider it intolerable,”” he went on, 
“that an artist of your caliber should be 
kept off the American stage. It’s simply 
not to be brooked.” 

She laughed a little and wiped her eyes. 

“You haven't really got a plan, have 
you?” she asked. 

‘*Nothing beyond thinking that it would 
perhaps be nice for you to bé in that play 
Miss Loftus is to be in. You'd have a 
friend, you know.” 

“So would you,” remarked Miss Hack, 
but not really acidly. 

The following morning at noon a young 
gentleman upon whose person and costume 
incredible care had been expended appeared 
n the waiting room at Mr. Klaubert’s 
office in West Forty-third Street accom- 
panied by a lady in a black lace picture 
hat. The room was, as usual, partly filled 
with nondescripts patiently waiting. That 
appeared, indeed, to be their profession 
to wait and ultimately be told to come 
back to-morrow and again hope to see the 
great man. 

“Will you wait?’ asked a young lady in 
charge languidly. 

Thomas Robinson leaned confidentially 
towards her. 

“No,” he said in a low voice, “I don’t 
believe I will. What I came about is very 
important, and it’s got to be settled at 
once, because I’m lunching at the Ritz at 
one sharp. It’s only my own feeling about 
it of course; but I think you ought to take 
in my name to him right away.” 

Miss Lenore Uppmanstein was about to 
reply with some acerbity, but the young 
gentleman adjusted a pearl in his cravat 
with such ease and smiled at her so pleas- 
antly that she hesitated a moment. 

I wasn’t lunching and if the matter 
wasn’t awfully important I'd like to wait,’ 
he said even more confidentially. ‘‘ You 
know I would.” 

For an instant she lowered her eyes be- 
fore his agreeable blue ones. 

“Does Mr. Klaubert know 
faltered. 

Her visitor’s eyes opened in innocent 
surprise. 

“That's his affair, not mine, isn’t it? I 
should hope he did.” 

It may be guessed 
Robinson knew quite well how 
terously he was behaving. But it was sort 
of fun, like being in a magazine story that 
you made up as you went along. 

“‘Mr. Klaubert is really engaged. 
dictating letters.” 

“Well, I don’t want to dictate to him in 
any way. After all,’ he turned and re- 
marked to Miss Hack, “‘we can perfectly 
well take the proposition somewhere else.” 

He observed his companion. Perhaps 
hard years had broken her spirit. But she 
had not played in comedy for nothing. 

“After all,” she replied, ‘it’s his loss, 

n't it, not ours?” 

“T don’t altogether agree with you,”’ re- 
marked Thomas Robinson His tone was 
low, but not so that Miss Uppmanstein 
ould not overhear. ‘“‘We thought that he 
was the best man for us. I don’t like-—but 
of course we can’t wait i 

He, took out the quite good flat gold 
cigarette case, an appointment quite 
worthy of a young prince. 

“All right,” said the guardian, yielding 
at last, “I'll go in and see him. Does he 
know what it’s about?” 

“Not in the least,” answered Thomas 
tobinson with the greatest cheerfulness 
**T hoped it would come to h 
ful surprise.” 


you?” she 


Mr. 


pre pos- 


that young 








nas a delight 


“You're a good actor,” murmured Miss 
Hack a moment later when they had been 
left comparatively alone. ‘I said so the 
first thing.” 

“TI came in, Mr. Klaubert, to arrange 
about Miss Hack’s appearance under your 
management—in The Night Owl, if that 
has a part that she would be willing to 
accept.” 

Mr. Klaubert stared at him from under 
beetle brows. 

“Do you mind my smoking a cigarette, 
sir?’’ asked Thomas Robinson. 

“You must smoke something stronger 
than cigarettes,’’ was the retort. “‘Tell me, 
my boy, where do you get that came-in-to- 
arrange stuff?” 

“I made it up myself,”’ answered the 
boy, “just to get in to see you of course. 
Listen, Mr. Klaubert; I did it because 
Miss Hack is really one of the best actresses 
in America, and from everything I hear 
you are one of the best managers—and you 
ought to get together.” 

“You're a fresh kid all right,’’ remarked 
Mr. Klaubert; yet a faint smile of amuse- 
ment passed over his face. 

Thomas Robinson's knees had really 
been knocking together. Now for a mo- 
ment he fear that they were 
audible. 

Beetlebrow looked at Celeste 

“Haven't I you before?” he 
manded. 

**Never—in here,”’ she retorted, plucking 
up some courage from her companion’'s 
insensate folly, “‘but I’ve been in that out- 
side waiting room of yours enough.” 

‘*Well, someone has to be there, I sup- 
answered. ‘“‘I know it’s tough. 
But I can’t find places for everybody who 
wants to act. I’ve got one part of an old 
woman in this play and 9 

Thomas Robinson interrupted him 

“Miss Hack only wants one part.”’ He 
smiled ingratiatingly. 

““You’re a modest, shrink 
fellow, aren’t you? What | 


ceased to 


seen de- 


pose,”’ he 


kind of a 


to 


ing 
was going 


say was that I had already had twenty 
applications for the part.” 
“It’s the same old story,” and Miss 


Hack wilted into her earlier beaten state 
“He doesn’t say he’s engaged 

yet, and you're the best of the lot. so the 

chances are he’s going to engage you.” 

Thomas began to 
weaken again, but he went bravely on 

“What have you done asked Mr 
Klaubert of Miss Hack, paying no atten- 
tion to her companion’s interruption. And 
she told him. 

“Help!” he cried at last “Enough! 
Why don’t you let it go at that,”’ he con- 
tinued with cruel cheerfulness, ‘‘instead of 
worrying me to add another rdle to your 
repertory?” 

“‘T suppose I will,” 
body wants anything but 
days.”’ 

“Is it my fault?” snapped Klaubert. 
“It’s the public’s There are plenty of 
parts for fresh kids like this.” 

“You haven't offered me one, I notice,” 
observed Thomas Robinson, with a carefully 
calculated flippancy; carefully calculated, 
because under his gay exterior in his heart 
he felt chill defeat. 

“Are you an actor?”’ The man behind 
the desk squared around as if attacking our 
young friend. 

“No, I’m not,” replied Thomas Robin- 
and then in a sudden and unexpected 
flash of anger, “I don’t believe I would 
want to belong to such a profession — where 
you get treated as badly as Miss Hack 
does.”’ 
And then he added, bowing ironically 
indeed, his grown-uppishness surprised 
himself—‘‘Of course I should much 
prefer being a manager to being an actor.” 

You might expect Mr. Klaubert to have 
nihilated by this Instead he 
grinned rather appres iatively. 

“Good stuff, that,”” he remarked. “I 
you could act. Think I'll try you 

the part of the flip kid with a 
moment in this show. Think I'll 
put you in. What d’you say?” 

“Do you really mean it, sir?’”’ The boy 


anyone 


Robinson's knees 


TT 


“No- 


nowa- 


she half sighed 
y outh 


son; 


even 


been ar 
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pelieve 
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I ve go 
serious 


was, in spite of himself, trembling —trem- 
pling 1 wide of course. 

“Sure!” 

‘“‘Is it in Miss Loftus’ play?” 

“You're her younger brother. Yes, I 
think you kiss her once if that’s what you 
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Just how he was to manage to enter 
Harvard and simultaneously become an 
actor, just what his family would think, 
and so forth, Thomas Robinson did not 
stop to consider. If you go forth for an 
adventure you must be ready to go forth 
with it, as it were. Especially if in the 
process you are going to kiss an actress, 
which of course is a thing presumably re- 
quiring careful and constant rehearsal. 

The glittering lure of the theater was 
again about to capture youth. And then 
suddenly Thomas Robinson saw the abyss 
of treachery upon the brink of which he 
stood. He pulled himself together. His 
head was held higher, his eyes seemed to 
deepen in color and to send forth the most 
agreeable flashes. We have before now 
been called upon to note the way in which 
generous emotions improve the appearance 
of the young. 

**Mr. Klaubert,’”’ announced Mr. Robin- 
son, ‘‘ Miss Hack and I accept engagements 
together, not separately.” 

“*I don’t get it.””. The great manager had 
the air of being genuinely confused. ‘* What 
is Hack to you?” 

‘*A total stranger,’”’ answered Thomas 
Robinson. “It’s only—don’t you see? 
that if she’s unemployed she can’t very 
well sleep on a bench in Bryant Park, while 
I could, I suppose. I should think, sir, 
you'd be ashamed of yourself to offer me, a 
rank amateur, a part while you refuse one 
to a lady who has so long and honorable 
a record.” 

Thomas Robinson paused in his tirade. 
Of course he was no longer the simple, 
ingenuous creature he was at, say, eighteen. 
The next speech, he would himself admit, 
was made entirely for effect. 

“Of course,” he finished with a suddenly 
languid and detached air, “I was con- 
sidered an extremely good actor at the 
private theatricals at Southampton.” 

He then started to light a cigarette. It 
just had to be done, to ma*-e the picture of 
ease and worldliness perf +ct. The great 
thing about saying anything entirely for 
effect is that it should have an effect. It is 
pleasant for a sincere admirer of Thomas 
Robinson to record that everything worked 
this time. 

“You sure do put it over!” acknowl- 
edged Mr. Klaubert. “I engage the pair 
of you.” 


The story, up to now, has been, it is 
hoped, rich in incident. Now it becomes 
introspective and analytical, like, shall we 
say, the works of the great Russian nov- 
elists. It probes—as the literary critics 
would say—the soul of Thomas Robinson. 

Of course there is a wealth of material 


and incident one could write about. There 
| are the rehearsals and all the odd types. 


There were the explanations given to his 
parents of his continuous metropolitan ac- 
tivities—really you might almost call them 
lies, since it was his idea to say nothing at 
all about the stage début towards the end 
of September of a hitherto unknown young 
actor named Robinson, whose immediate 
success would make the idea of his entering 
Harvard in October quite preposterous. 

There is, too, the whole affair of rehears- 
ing the kissing of Miss Lillie Loftus. How 
well it went at first and how badly it went 
later, after a handsome swine named James 
Tiffany, who played the part of her lover 
not wisely but too well, had probably in- 
duced Lillie—it had at one time got to that 
with Thomas Robinson—to tell the author 
that she thought the kiss with her brother 
in the play— might as well be cut out. 

It is so absurd that any woman should 
not want to kiss Thomas Robinson, if by 
hook or crook she could get a chance to, 
that the only thing to do is to dismiss Miss 
Loftus from the story as quite unworthy of 
a place in it. And yet there had been one 
odd evening when, as the company were 
leaving Brian Hall, where they had been 
rehearsing, Lillie suddenly kissed Thomas 
and then as suddenly pushed him away, 
saying he was a silly, nice kid and no good 
to her, and that he’d better go home to 
bed. We understand the episode just about 
as little as did Thomas Robinson. But 
what it probably means is that when the 
lady who is destined to vamp you comes 
along you'll be vamped, and not before. 

Unlike Miss Loftus, Miss Celeste Hack 
remains in our story. Is she not, perhaps, 
our story? She seemed to get along all 
right in the company, and sometimes she 
and Thomas Robinson went out for a snack 
together at the Royal Lunch Room near 
by. She continued to wear the most 
tawdry, preposterous clothes; she was mad 
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especially about cheap fringe. So that it 
was really rather a proof of being a gentle- 
man to be willing to go out with her. 

We have not tried very hard to make 
Miss Hack an attractive figure, because she 
is not an especially attractive figure. That 
is one reason why it was said earlier that 
this story might perfectly be by one of the 
great Russians, because they probably 
would not hesitate, if they wanted to, to 
make a heroine of a poor old failure of a 
creature with wispy gray hair and a naughty 
taste in dress. She had been sent by Fate 
into Thomas Robinson's life, and as a duty 
he had accepted her. He meant always to 
be nice to her, and he certainly hoped that 
she would be good enough to hold this 
present job. Sam Rogers, the director, 
seemed to be nice enough with her, but as 
he watched the rehearsals Mr. Robinson 
sometimes wondered. Mr. Rogers didn’t 
seem to pay her much attention, while on 
the contrary he simply overwhelmed the 
younger brother—in the play—of Miss 
Loftus with suggestions and lessons in the 
art of acting. 

Thomas Robinson very naturally came 
to the conclusion that the part of the 
younger brother —he was called Thaddeus; 
a silly name by the way —that this part was 
really considerably more important than 
he had at first supposed. So it was simply 
the duty of a young and brilliant actor to 
make so much more of it. The author, by 
the way, seemed rather an ass. This need 
surprise no one; actors so often find they 
are. Thomas Robinson half caught some- 
thing this person said to Rogers. It 
sounded like ‘‘amateurs,”’ and finished with 
a statement that he had thought perhaps 
the management would furnish him actors! 

In the opinion of one at least of the 
actors, the author was jolly lucky to have 
his play produced at all, and not such a 
very good play after all. For example, 
imagine what could have been made of the 
part of Thaddeus by a real author. It 
could have been made almost the most 
important in the piece. Thomas Robinson, 
though he had never happened to turn his 
attention to play writing, saw clearly how 
Thaddeus could be built up so that it would 
be something worth acting. 

Rogers seemed to dislike the wretched 
author almost as much as young Mr. Rob- 
inson did, so our friend had very little con- 
cern with anyone so unimportant. 

After the little unpleasantness about 
“amateurs” earlier recorded, the producer 
slapped Thaddeus on the shoulder and said, 
“T’ll make an actor of you yet. Don’t you 
worry,” he added. 

And Thomas Robinson did not worry, 
since he simply knew that he was going to 
be excellent. Everybody in the company 
was nice to him, it almost goes without 
saying. And an odd kind of modesty pre- 
vented his saying anything about his fam- 
ily’s house in town or at West Dunes. He 
left the quite good flat gold cigarette case 
at home when he came to rehearsals. And 
the twenty dollars of which he had been 
possessed that evening at Moruccio’s might 
well have been supposed to be exhausted 
by now. He might have been just any 
young aspirant for the stage. 

But he was not quite that, he knew. 
This was a lark, no fight for existence. And 
he found that he was now taking interest in 
all of them who had to act, whether they 
liked it or not, just as he had in Miss 
Hack—just as he still did in Celeste. 

Everything went well except his anxiety 
about her. She would wear such prepos- 
terous clothes. She looked so Per- 
haps she didn’t act so badly, but he could 
not help feeling that perhaps lacking both 
looks and charm she would never satisfy 
the manager when he came to see in what 
condition the play was. This visit of Mr. 
Klaubert himself was spoken of with bated 
breath; it became a dreaded ordeal even to 
Thomas Robinson, who had once—-before 
he knew-—dealt so gayly and so compe- 
tently with the gentleman. He dreaded it 
so for Celeste. For one moment he had 
dragged her from the edge of the gulf; it 
would be more than he could bear that she 
should again be in danger. 

It has been admitted that she had neither 
beauty nor charm, none of the things that 
sweep you away. But there was a soft 
light in her eye as she looked at Thomas 
Robinson or adjusted his cravat —irmagine 
anyone thinking she could tie a tie better 
than he could! Sometimes, however, his 
own beautiful mother had ventured upon 
this kind of thing; it hinted at some faint 
far resemblance in the feelings these two so 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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as iron—raisins supply 1560 calories of 


But even better than its flavor is the practically pre-digested energiziny 
t good that comes from this dessert. nutriment per pound. 

4 Phe raisins furnish food-iron in its Men are grateful for those dinners 
{ most assimilable form, Often food- that take the tired feeling away. And 
q iron is the one lack that keeps thou- this pie does that. 


sands under par. So have a raisin pie tonight—hear 
Men need but a small bit of iron — the call for more—it will be a satisfac- 
daily, yet that need ¢s vita/, They are tion to you and a real benefit to him. 












i, 
| \ . 
SUN-MAID RAISIN PIE 
wn 4 
li i Bakery-Bake d 
t " . ° 
‘ Your best local bakeries are making lus« $ pies and bread; Seedless, Red packag 
raisin pies with Sun-Maid Raisins. Buy them ithout se , best f tewing; ¢ 
i ready baked and fresh at grocers’ and bake shops tem ), an ever ready d t 
Real raisin pie and raisin bread are made with lots Raisins are 30 per cent cheaper than for 
i] of raisins. Insist on it. First-class bakers do not stint see that you get plenty \ f 
i Always ask for Sun-Maid Raisins for home 100 Recipes Sent Free 
i cooking. They are made from California's finest W ' t ' 
table grapes — toe delicate to ship long distance fret book. which we'll os ss a 
i j in fresh form quest. S 
Seeded, Blue package (seeds removed), best for first ma 






Cauirornia AssocraTeD Ratsin Co. 
BI Membership 13,000 Grower 
lue package. Seeded Raisins 

best for pie and bread Derr. A-1401, Fresno, CALirornta 






‘OOQd jor Vitality 


Raisin Pie 


With Break 


/ 


fast koods 


tND 


tablespoonful grated lemos 
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(Continued from Page 78) 
diverse ladies entertained for Thomas Rob- 
inson. But this only deepened the terrific 
feeling of anxiety and responsibility for her 
he felt. What, indeed, should he do with 
her if she failed? 
Mr. Klaubert came on a Friday—not a 

lucky day anyhow. This was a sterner 
gentleman than had chaffed Thomas Rob- 
inson and old Celeste in his private office. 
More was at stake now. Rogers put them 
through the play, and the great man sat 
ilently puffing a cigar. He cowed even the 
author, who merely fluttered nervously in 
his outskirts. Rehearsals suddenly became 
r were grim experiences. And during Mis 
Hack’s scenes he was Aunt Hester in the 
89 Thomas Robinson's heart almost 
topped beating. He wantedso much for os ! 
to be good that he knew she was ve ry bi 
There is no reason why the reader s hould 
not be told that this is often the way thir f 
appen in life. They finished, and silence 
fell upon the half-lit theater. 

“Allright, Rogers,”’ said Kiaubert at last 
‘Just one or two things,’’ he added. Then 


a perfectly astonishing thing happened. “I 
ment,” he said, 





want to see Thaddeus a mon 
nd that brilliant young actor left the stage 
for the orchestra pit with all the gayety and 
rush characteristic of him Perhaps he 
ist a slightly satirical eye at the author, 
who would now, he felt sure, be asked to 

iild up the part of the younger brother 
idequately. Then suddenly a frightening 
thought came: What if they wanted to 
talk to him about old Celeste? Well, he 
could give her his salary; that would 
be something. 

The great man pawed over a list—we 
may guess that it was to make ire of Mr. 
Robinson’s name. Then he looked slowly 

he fresh kid of ten days earlier. 

‘I’m awfully sorry, Robinson,” he said 
lowly and notunkindly ,““ but you won’ tdo.” 

Thomas Robinson did just as well as 
nyone could under the circumstances. He 
turned very pale and he stood very straight 
ind he gulped something down that rose in 
his throat. 

“You don’t mean that Miss Hack and I 
won't do? You mean, don’t you, that I 
m't do? I said we accepted engagement 
together, not sé parately. But it would be 

all right for her to stay even if I go.” 

Mr. Klaubert looked at the boy curiously 









“Oh, it is all right for her to s I’m 
glad you found her for us. We almost 
always need a reliable comedy old woman 
at her salary. And I’m sorry about you. 
Rogers says he’s done his best.” 

It is darkes before the dawn Mr. 


Klaubert’s ne mt words let in a | ittle light 
upon the gloom of Thomas Robinson s soul: 

““You’ve got something class sy about 
you; I don’t know what it is. But you just 


ONLY 


The enormity of the thought seemed to 
make him unnaturally solemn. It seeme« 
as though he were cor juring up a picture 
of his disgrace. Jane’s brown eyes had 
yrown wide and inc? redt ilous. 

‘Do you mean you're going to make an 
diot of yours self, just just because ~ sad 

ay my assumed a dignified « alm an d 

ghtened himself with all the pride of a 
7 caste, 
was afr aid 











perhi ips — wouldn't 
inderstand,” he sald quietly, nd then his 
voice became briskly cheerful. **Cros 
our hing ‘s,”” he cri ied. ‘We're off!” 

; , Jane. “You mustn’t.” 
y his body was hurtling to- 
ward the water in a sharp parabola. She 








iw his head move slightly as his hand: 
truck the surface. She saw him flash down 
toward the black shadows. She gripped 


iw and felt that she was trembling, 
but in perhaps five seconds it was all over. 
His head emerged a few feet from where he 
truck, and his arm followed it in a slow 
overhand stroke. 


And then, strangely enough, she found 


he railit 


herself also standing on the railing. 
How’s the water?” called Jane. 
‘Never better,” Jimmy called back. 


‘Only don’t try it. Iscraped my shoulder. 
‘Look out!”’ cried Jane. 

Don’t!” shouted Jimmy; and then he 
added an admonition which 
trangely to the ears of the 
bathers. ‘Don’t be a fool!” 

For answer Jane sprang from the railing. 
immy drew a strangled breath, and swam 
ard the spot where she landed. 


sounded 


ussembled 


Al FEW 


Continued fi 


“Well,” said Thomas Robinson, ‘I 
guess I can bear that.’ 
Not so bad an exit ine, after all! 


He went slowly back to th staye to get 
his hat and cane. But Miss Hacl ime 
SW ft] to nis cornet! 


“Can you? Did he i | i 

y nodded slowly, “I was afraid he 

would,” she added. 
“Was I bad?” 
“T don’t say that 





‘Mr Klaubert thin} ve 
learned l I gue rhe llalw 1\ have a place 


And at this old Celeste, who 


course have been happy 


seem right,”’ she murmured 
i nbled in her net bay 
the worn uP ither wallet he had seen ones 
before 

“T got an advance from them at the 
office Half of it’ your ana you ¢ il et 
something on that gold cigarette case. And 
a gO I< can help rig 





s 
you get omething 
Oh. no ”* hex the boy i test 
O} it not} ! We've bes 
And he nished proudl tha how 
the theater is.” 
That is how iti a good de al as has been 
told in this story. There were of « uurse 


ye explanations about Harvard College 
and an absurd amount of blushes for a 
grown man to indulge in and such a parting 
from the con pany as does not often come 
to one canned. The rumor of it all arrived 
even at Mr. Klaubert’s ears. The cynical 
thought may come that perhaps young Mr 
tobinson, son of the pretty well known 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Robinson, might per- 
ps have been allowed to stay. 
But is this story itself not publicity 
enough for The Night Owl? The first night 
a beautiful young man sat with his father 
and mother in the front row. And behind 
the scenes Miss Celeste Hack’s dressing 
room was filled with flower 
must have been in those palmy ear 
days —well, perhaps a little more filled 
first entr’acte Thomas Robinsor 
ie lobl <n 7 father a cigare 
from the » he had not had to get any 
thing on pe told Fee gentleman witl 
considerable frankness something of thi 


as of course it 











‘It’s been a sort of a lesson to me, 


And the elder r 


lessons myself,”’ 





at his son; “‘sometimes from you, 


US LEFT 





\ { rf e@ ali Tigt t . *3 ne called q Mit nly as 
her head came up beside hin 

All the skin’s off 1 knee!’’ gasped 
Jane 

Jimmy was — at her strange 
looking at her almost wonder 

‘Would you mind telling me why yé 
did it?”’ he asked. “I told you it wasr 
safe.”’ 7 


You didn’t think I was going to stay 





there alte om had done it? Ske J ‘ 

J y looked at her again 

‘Well,”” he 1, ‘“‘that’s the craziest 
reason I ever heard. Do you mean to 
sad 

‘Perhay Jane interrupted ve’ re 
both a little foolish 

i lool t her ‘ 
with surprise and | o longer eve t} 
wonder, but instead with the frank friendly 
gaze of an equal 


aid Jit 


And the strange part of it was that Jane 





also found herself thinkir . rathe 
nice. She wouldn't have inkante ant 
but lot of thing had hapy | nee ther 


For example, he no longer seemed to be a 


stranger. There was no lor ger a th r 
puzzling about hin Now that it was over 
they seemed joined b i curious bond of 


ympathy. Was it because they had bot! 
le aped off the balcony >’ Or wa t because 


they were both inherent] slike he 
did he didn’t particularly care 
She n tal the troubk t} 
ery t 
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“Cold weather never 
bothered me so little” 


Wi ARING Topkis Athletic 
Underwear all year ‘roun 


means greater comfort, fewer 


peg more abundant itality 
Topkis keeps a cushion of air be 
tween your body and your outer 


This keeps cold out is 


heat out in summe! 


garments. 
winter 

Topkis lets your 
Your pores 
juickly to temperature chang 
You resist illne 
weather in your busin place 
ind home. Wear Ti pkis Athleti 
Underwear When you ut 
loors, put on the right out 
yarment old weather will n 
harm you 


And think of getting the Top! 






Athletic 


] 


4 


adapt themselves 


TaPK} 


Union Suit for a dollar! Topkis 
ictually fits. Armholes amply 
cut. Ex 


> 


Crotches open ea ily No bulky 
belt. 
Best Na (x k an 


grade fabri that give long weal 
Pre-shrunk—full s guaranteed 
Get your orrect siz Juy 38 
Topk f you wear a 38 t 
No 1 dealer w isk mor 
tha i lollar for i I pki 
Mer { Suit Ithoug! 
mat will tell u it's t h mor 
Mens | Suits, $1.00 
N Shirts and Draw | 
I 75 B l I i ou 
(sy B mer { Su! i } 
Child: VA { Suit 
75 
u { 
+ ide , 
PANY 
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Underwear 
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Lepublic 


R& V Knight 


Saxon Duples 


Row 
Sayers 
) 
Ruggles 
| 
Rauch & Lang . ’ 
City ’ Sandow 
vw 
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A motor vehicle can be no better than its 
vital—its inside—parts 

Where you cannot see—inside the wheels, 
inside the transmission, inside the rear axle 
—the very vitals of your machine—you must 
be certain you have the best protection 

The manufacturers’ deliberate installation 
of Timken Tapered Roller Bearings, the 
dealers’ eager acceptance of them, the owners’ 
unprecedented satisfaction, show an universal 


pride in Timken Bearings because they 
—carry all loads; 

radial (up-do. , thrust ide-end resultant (combination) 
—at all speeds; 

often, in transmis n and on pinions as high as 3,000 fr p m 
—in simple mountings; 

with fewer parts, appreciat l weight, greater a 
—with rare attention; 

ir Path of Power is be protected against big repair bills 


And ultimately are restored, by simple ad- 
justment, after many thousands of miles’ 
(when any type of bearing must be worn) 
to function as when new 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO 
CANTON, OHIO 


limken Tapered Roller Bearings for Passenger Car Truck Tractors 
lvatler farm Implements, Machinery, and Industrial Applian 
Not hall tch ad) t I Tapered R f 
B i | haft | ble in a recent test ar alter 
),000 revolutior 





Taper 
ROLLER BEARINGS 
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| i 
j Prefers it 
' to Other Heat 
o house is located 
xy lis 
f he 
| in 
; mech 
| forta 
| Oak 
| Ha i os at 
} with stean } r 
| af hot water, but € 
| like this system best 
| m letter No. 351 
L 
_ 
co 
( » 
; 
' 
lt Requires 
Little Attention 
The Round Oak Pips 
ess Furnace heats 
nine-room house co 
pletely in the est 
weather and requires 
ery little attenti It 
1s the most satisfacto 
| heating arrangement I 
} have ever had or seen 
| and under no circum 
| stance es would I repla t 
it with anything els 
From letter No, 2 
i 
L 
| 
Vo Dirt or Dust 
l'pstairs 
The Round Oak Pi 
leas 
| 
| 
, 
i Cs 
| ‘ 
% 
foes 
More Heat 
from Less Fuel 
When I found out how 
much they ws 
«& hot water I 
lecided to try 1 
Oak Pipeicss ‘ 
System Two 
had previously burr 
8 tons of coal to kees 
on Jroonie warm. Sev 
en tons with the Roi 
Oak kept the whole 
ouse warm all winter 
Fromletter No, 1511 | 
oe 
Cellar Cool 
for Storags 
The Round Oak Pipe 
le has steam beaten 
by long margin. We 
ld mever before ge 
| ’ : warm 
Now we kee; 
}uown star 
wood, the warmth 
not interfere with 
thing in the cellar 
From letter N or 
— 
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£9 628 
End Discomfort—Act Now and Save! 


Many weeks shivering cold and chilly damp 
weather are still ahead. Spare your family from 
further discomfort and danger of illness, relieve 
yourself from the bother, worry and extrava- 
gance of wasteful heating—for a generation and 
more to come—by having a genuine Round Oak 
Pipeless Heating System immediately installed. 
This can be done quickly, without muss, annoy- 
ance, or disconnecting your present heating until 
the Round Oak is ready to fire up with what- 





t. Youoweit toyour family at least toinvestigate. 
Built of massively oversize parts, accurately 
fitted and bolted everlastingly leak-tight by a 
patented method, Round Oak Pipeless Heating 
Systems cost the least per year of satisfaction 
The adjoining excerpts from letters 
illustrate the enthusiasm of those 
who rely upon this easily installed system." 
Consult your Round Oak dealer 
his liberal offer. Or write us for 


typically 
thousands 


at once; get 
literature. 


a fuel is in your ce llar: coal, coke or wood. 
Circumstances, which your dealer will gladly ex THE BECKWITH COMPANY, Dowagiac, Mich. 
plain, make the present a most favorable time to ‘Round Oak Folks"’ Established 1871 





MOUND OAK 


PIPELESS HEATING SYSTEM 





t one good store in a city or town handles g Round Oak products, all of which er nbody traditional Round Oak quality and patented 
a ive fes he Round Oak Porcelain Coal and Combination “pete Round Oak Boiler Iron Chief Range; Round Oak Three-Fu 
Rang Round Oak TIronbilt Cast Range; Original Ro und Oe k Heating Stoves; Round Oak Pipele Heating System; Round Oak Moist 
Heating System; Round Oak Tronbilt Furnace—for pipe installation. Write for literature on any of these products, whose satisfied purcha 

now exceed two million and a quarter 
*Names and addresses of 


these and many other 
satisfied users, together 
with their letter in 
full, will be furnished 
upon request 


> 
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wk he 
‘ 
vl 
Heats All Rooms 
é meg 2 
Qur Ro i Oak Pip 
less Furnace keeps 
large rooms and bat h of 
an even temperature, 
not varying more than 
2 or 3 degrees at any 
time On the second 


day of a recent spell of 
8° below zero weather, 
we arose to find it jus 
70° in our living roon 
—From letter Nw. 515 





I was skeptical abou 
having a Round O: 
Heating Sys 





Pipeless 

tem installed as it did 
not seem possible it 
would heat my house. It 





has, however, all 
yu Clair put 
orm windows on, the 
second ry, we kept 


comfort able all wir 
on six tons of c« 
From letter No. 9549 











Removes Dread 
of Winter 


Our family alway 
fed winter until 


drea 





we install 
Oak Pipel 
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The Temperature 
Hard lly Vie ries 








We have 10 g is 1 
rooms, 9-foot ceilir 
would not trade m 
Round Oak P 3 
Furnace for at 

or steam system 
temperature does 1 
vary more than 
down or 5° up stai 

I used less than 5 t 


of coke last winter 
From letter No. 11585 
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Le 


18 Below— 
House Comfortable 
Our Round Oak Pip 
less keeps every rox 
up and down sta 
warm and comfortable 
in weather from freez 
ing to 18° below zero on 
little more fuel than we 
used in one stove in our 
sitting room, whereas 
now we have the 
whole house warmed.— 
From Ietter No. 6507. 
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(Continued from Pave 81 
“Yes,”” Jimmy repeated with an adde 

ZA ‘it’s nice there’re still a few of us left 

Funny how much better you feel after 

you've done something like that, i ‘ 
“tant i?” Jane, 


"+ if 
r i 


agreed 





Jimmy spla: hed his arm through the 
wi ate r and shook his head. 

or nae sort of Soe bad i’ over, doe t 
it?” he said. ‘Thi the trouble wit} 
doing things. It’s alway too bad they’re 
over 

She hadn’t realized it was over befor 
but now as she looked toward the beach 
the 1 t of illusion began to recede, 








he to see things as the 
really were, distinct in the » of act 
ality, f freed. ss om adventure’s kindly light 
There were the bath houses in a prosaically 
even row, a the pr ywoard, pitiful 
low and sagging, was Edmund 





approaching the water’s edge. 

Jimmy saw Edmund 
most forgotten about 
that he ap peared again 





also. He 
Edn un d, 


he loon 





1a | 
but now 
ed 1 











formidable irapediment. 
face bore a formal sn ile, as e 
about to take her leave, <z id 
denly knew that he was yt 
»> be overcor ’ 
I've just 1 
Jimmy 
There! iid Jane ‘You do thinl 
ymetimes,.”’ 
‘Hardly ever,” said Jimmy. “Onl 





vhen I’m forced to I was just thinkir £ 

that you ought to learn somethir ru about 

horses. It’s going to bea nice afternoon.”’ 
‘But what has the afternoon to do with 


it?’’ Jane asked 
“Why, everything,” 
uu heard? But 


said Jimmy. “Hadn’t 
I suppose you never would 











I’m going to ride Homicide 
and J don’t see why - 
} it on] momentaril - for 
ind was wading into the 
»w it sounds a little fresh he 
it as long as you jumped oft 
1 understand. Id t t 
come to the r g club for 
n 
But I don’t even know who you are! 
cried Jane. 
‘Of course 1 J That's the 
pleasant part of it. That | vO 
ut Edmund began Jane 
> , 
hats another nice pa about { 
Jimmy 
But don’t vou think evga une 


‘Hardly ever,” said Ji 


“one nice part about it. Fon pre bably 
iad some other plans Well, id I. You 
cones ibly never did such a thing in your 
life. Well, I never did either. In fact, I 
think it has every advantage, don’t y ‘ 
‘No,” said Jane, “I think it’s perfec 


idiotie 


“Good!” said Jimmy 


on the front veranda in half an hou 
a1 
ANE had met lots of young men that 
ey year and the year before. She had see 
them in dinner coats, in dress suits, in white 
flannels, in bathing and in knicke 
bockers Ahern: ge ge echo ; brokers and 


lawyers and as wsthete 


ewhere 


bond salesmen, a 


The y alway Ss got sooner of 
later. But she had never seen anyone like 
Jimmy. Jimmy didn’t seem to be any 


where at all. He defied all classification 


Of course she wasn’t going to lunch w 








him She knew enough not to go to lun<tl 
with strange young men. The idea in itself 
was perfectly preposterous, smacking more 





of cheap fiction than of 
that was why Jane wa 
late in meetir v Jimmy 
randa. It was reall 
that she 
no particular 
agreeable abc 
As Jimmy 
he felt unus 


' thir 
OTMt ith 





nund’s fault 
The re Was 


to be so di 





went out 


him 


need for 





g the 














turned the six horses back to the Saumur 
drill ground with a clear field ahead; some 
thing the = he had felt that autu 
ad put Sweet Wil over the 
Wi all. Only tl time It wa i 
rent feeling, which defied } 
analy He had wondered 
y whether he would ever ta 
They were either ; 1 to 
a. t} ie gS OF else they drank cocktails and 
wore ridin g boots and stamped on the floor, 


but Jane didn’t wear riding g boots She had 
on one of those dresses w ith all over 


it, fashioned from a material of which they 


flowers 








made curtains 


had 


rs ago, and her hat 
and though 


two yea 


too; 


flowers all over it, 
\ roved of 




















u vad never app the prevail 
ing f on he admitted that it looked ve 
well on Jane. Indeed he was surpri ed how 
vell it lox ked., 

‘Oh, there you are,” said Jane a litt! e 
ha tily. “TIT didn’t think you'd be \ 
enough to wait. Edmu in the ‘bie 
room. I just came away inute é 

Jir ! n iled but ession had 
pecome ither wistft eye were 
wide with gentle rise and reproach 

awfully * said Jimmy. 

‘I’m awfully y too,” said Jane t 
wasn’t exactly what she had meant to sa 
In fact, she hardly knew why she said it 
“T really wanted to go, and if Edmund 
hadn’t been so absurd e 

he berg geen weren’t here, would 

ill want to go?” he asked 

He was looking at her again with a 
pleasant camaraderie, and hi mile ) 
l ger bore a trace of cynical regret 

“Would Jimmy asked again 

‘Yes,” said Jane 

Jimmy nodded ¢ i ] 

“In that case,”’ said J ve! nt 

ell start 

But Edmund ” began Jane 

J iy smiled benig: 

Edmund said Jimmy, “is going to 
nave very interesting after: ion. I've 
irra ed eve rything for Edmund.’ 

Jane caught her breath. Already she 
seemed rounded — by impossibilitic 
Aga Values were strange ly reversed and 
‘ ts were running in a new erratic 
career, 

“Why, whatever do you mean?’ he 
ae inded 

‘Nothing id Jimmy, “except that 
thre nutes Edmund will be off to New 





he 00 
‘Nonsense,’ iid Jane. “He's dow: 
here for i veek : 
In just a minute said Ji | 
! iW get a long distance call tell ‘ 
i hat rubber | Jumped twe ent i 
pound to make hi go 
Don't ) : 
But how do you know?” demanded 
Jane ‘How can you know 
‘Because just as soon as I got out of the 


water,” said Jimmy, “I : 


ranged for hi 
‘Sian 


to get the call. I think will be 
d to know about rubber, don’t you? 
lhere! Listen!” 
Call for Mr. Edmund s,”’ came a 





ndow. 
tilted a Mttle 
ls dee pl 
had died 


open wi 


head was 


to one 





when the voice 
n ed to | 


1 


re al 


tant sound. } 
SO ry,” he after a 


‘I didn’t mean to be so 


said 














n ar just happen to have seer 
Edmut e, and I remembered he 
, } anager of the All-America 
pa : . 
Tire ( ind the I remembered 
uu k vw about it ce 
ad 
I'll te he 1 Ji 
Don’t w bout Ed 1 He ye 
He jumped down the steps and rar 
lightly t i broad-beamed olive-drab road 
¢ ther second the car had leaped 
forwa had spun around the drive 
“Come ” cried Jimmy. 
And Jane ind herself in the seat be 
ide him for some reason she wa 
hing day had ceased to be 
Sale ar nd ly seemed like a 
distant sk 











id t yu 
aa ut you’re ure 
ire not F 
‘Fu rubber,” said 
J at a director 
eeting the The made me 
ow up at know why Said | 


had to come ade a joke 
to a directors’ meet 


aid 


Have you 
ing?”’ 


ever beer 


‘No,” 


Jane 


Vell, don’t,” said Jimmy They’ re 
like an inquest.” 
Jimmy slowed down as they passed a 


tate policeman, and waved his hat 
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Three users of @TD “Acorn” Dies whose 
experience furnished data for this chart are 
The Sing Manufacturing Company The 
Wheeler Schebler Cart r Company and 
the Century Elk Company 
Acorn’’ Die, illustrated above, costs 
more, at the outset, than an ordinary 
But see how it performs! 
shows the comparative work of ‘‘Acorn’ 
dies in three typical plants, under 
it conditions, in widely separated sec 
muntry 
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5 to 15% 





“We saved $2000.00 on the pipe— 


or at least we thought we did.” So spoke a member of a build- 
ing committee. ‘‘ That was only six years ago,”’ he continued, 
“and the pipe is already badly rusted. We are now compelled 
to replace the whole pipe job, at a cost of twenty to thirty 


thousand dollars. 


Here, as in so many other cases, the heavy cost of replac- 
ing poor piping was never thought of when the pipe was first 
installed. Only too late did those responsible realize the 
costly economy of cheap pipe. 

Cost analyses of hundreds of pipe systems in factories, 
power plants, office buildings, residences, etc., reveal the 
astonishing fact that the pipe itself, on the average, amounts to 
only 10 to 20 per cent of the installation cost. 


The extra cost of Byers pipe, therefore, becomes a small 
premium of only 5 to 15 per cent, paid but once, to insure at 
least 100 per cent longer life of the whole investment. 


Byers Bulletin No. 38 contains cost analyses of 
a variety of Pipe Systems. Send fora free copy. 


A. M. BYERS COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Established 1864 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago Dallas Cleveland 
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“TI thought I’ d sort of liven things up,’ 
said Jimmy. ‘So I made a joke. They 


| were talking about the price of raw rubber, 


and I said the price seemed awfully 
elastic.” 

“Oh!” said Jane. 

“And somebody laughed,” said Jimmy. 
“And the old boy who runs the thing got 
mad and asked me what I knew about it.” 

Who would have thought that he would 
be an authority on rubber? She had been 
wondering what Jimmy did, and now he 
had told her. He could put it off with what 


| becoming modesty he pleased, but Jane 
| knew better than to take it literally. 


Everybody who really did things was like 


| that. They always joked about them, all 


| where I’d got my 
| thought if he was excited maybe 


except Edmund. 

“As though I knew anything about rub- 
ber,” laughed Jimmy. 

“How silly to talk that way!” 
strated Jane. 
rubber.” 

“Rubber!”” exclaimed Jimmy. ‘ What 
should I know about rubber? But I 
wasn’t going to tell old Mr. Hazelton I 
didn’t,’”’ he added hastily. ‘‘Do you know 
what I did?” 

“You quoted the market reports,” Jane 
replied. 

“No,” said Jimmy. “I bet him the 
price of rubber was going up inside a week, 
and he bet me it wasn’t. He said he didn’t 
mind taking money from an idiot.” 

“But how did you know it was going 
up?” asked Jane curiously. 

Jimmy’ s forehead wrinkled slightly. 

“T didn’t mean to bother you with all 
this stuff,” he answered hurriedly. “I was 
just going to tell you how I knew that 
rubber went up. Just before I started out 
this morning old Mr. Hazelton called me 
up and told me I had won. He seemed 
quite excited about it. He wanted to know 
information, and I 
Edmund 


remon- 
“Of course you know about 


would be excited too. 

“But aren’t you excited?” asked Jane. 

Jimmy favored her with a blank and 
startled glance. 

“About rubber!’’ gasped Jimmy, and 
then he laughed again, as though the idea 
were very funny indeed. 

Though he was being carried forward on 
rubber tires he failed to note the grave 
portent. He was pressing the accelerator 
with a foot that was shod with rubber, but 
what did it mean to him? The rubber 
market, freed from its sluggish inactivity, 
was gyrating erratically before the dazed 
eyes of investors that August afternoon, 
but what was it in his gay fortunes? How 
was Jimmy to know that the mills of the 
gods were already grinding, grinding with 
the speed and precision that come with an 
industrial age? How was he to know that 
rubber was already appearing on his bright 


| horizon, soon to cast over him an impene- 


| trable shadow? 


Even when Jane lapsed 


| into a doubtful silence Jimmy did not 








| small round 


suspect. 
iv 

NHEY had turned off the main road to a 

narrower one, lined with a row of young 
maple trees. On either side were trim fields 
and hedges, bright in the ~—_ The houses 
were less and less frequent, but had grown 
larger and more imposing, set back among 
lawns and trees in the cool compli icency of 
wealth. They had not left one of these so 
far behind when they turned in at a gate 
which you can open from horseback, and 
up a long avenue toward a group of low 
white buildings. Jimmy throttled cown 
the car. 

“Here we are,” said Jimmy. ‘It isn’t 
much to look at, but wait. till you see the 
stables.” 

“Why, what’s that noise?”’ asked Jane. 

“Hounds,” said Jimmy. ‘And there are 
the jumps, and there’s the steeplechase 
course, going out that way. You can’t get 
a better four miles north of Washington.”’ 

He stopped the car and helped her out, 
his eyes shining with conscious pride. 

She had suspected that Jimmy was a 
great man, and now as they reached the 
brick terrace in front of the riding and driv- 
ing club it took only a moment to convince 
her that Jimmy was as great a man as 
Edmund, when placed in his own surround- 
ings. The values were a little different, but 
that was all. Perhaps twenty people were 
sitting on the terrace in little groups about 
tables, drinking from tall 
glasses a liquid the color of light amber, 
and there wasn’t one who wasn’t glad to see 
Jimmy, not one who didn’t know him. 
They all called to him genially, and yet 
with a definite admiration and respect. 
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Several old gentlemen with white hair and 
very red faces clapped him on the back. 
Jimmy received their salutations blandly, 
as though they were all his due; received 
them as though he expected nothing less. 
Even when a gray-haired, iron-visaged old 
lady, clad in a black riding habit with 
heavy boots and spurs, strode toward him 
and kissed him vic slently on both cheeks 
Jims my was still composed. 

‘Feeling fit?” asked the old lady in a 
voice which rent the welkin. 

‘As a fiddle,” said Jimmy. 
I want you to meet Miss Matthew 
come to see the riding.” 

Aunt Anna, tanned and weather-beaten, 
her face devoid of powder, looked Jane 
square sly in the eye and held out her hand. 

‘You're going t o see sport,” said Aunt 
Anna tersely. ‘Jimmy’s going to show 
‘em. Jimmy, I told them to put on a 
martingale.”’ She lowe ered her voice to a 
confidential whisper. ‘‘And when you get 
on, Jimmy, don’t you give him his head for 
a minute, do you hear? Remember about 
your grandfather down in Baltimore.” 

“Oh, I'll be all right,” said Jimmy. 
“‘He’s just a little playful.” 

“‘He killed a man in Canada,” said Aunt 
Anna. ‘‘We’ve got to have some of the 
family left.” 

Jane looked more carefully at the old 
lady. She was looking at Jimmy rather 
anxiously in spite of a certain bravado, but 
Jimmy seemed perfectly unconcerned. 
What were they talking about? she won- 
dered. She had heard that people who 
liked horses were always queer, and had 
queer ways of saying things. Several young 
men in riding breeches had g:z ithered about 
them with little notebooks. For a moment 
she thought they were literary, but they 
weren’t. 

“‘Have you seen Homicide, my dear?” 
asked Aunt Anna. 

For a moment Jane couldn’t think what 
to answer, and then she remembered. 
Homicide was a horse - it Jimmy said he 
was going to ride. Had Aunt Anna been 

talk ing about Homicide? 
**He’s an ugly brute,’ 


“er 


“Aunt Anni, 


She’s 


*said Aunt Anna. 
I'wo to one you don’t get up!” said one 
of the young men to Jimmy. 

Jimmy also drew a notebook from his 
pocket. Everyone was looking at him, and 
his face was wreathed in smiles, but Jane 
had begun to feel a little ill at ease. Every- 
one about her seemed a little tense and 
overgenial. Everyone seemed to be wait- 
ing for him to reply. 


“Will two hundred be enough?” asked 
Jimmy, writing in his little book. 
“He broke a boy’s collar bone yester- 


day,” said Aunt . na in an undertone 

““Who?” asked Jane, suddenly startled. 

“Why, Homicide: of course,”’ said Aunt 
Anna. 

‘Two to one you're thrown inside five 
minutes,”’ said another young man to 
Jimmy. 

“T’ll take that,” said Aunt Anna. ‘‘Who 
wants even money he’s up for twenty?” 

Still smiling, Jimmy continued to make 
entries in his little book, and gradually a 
light dawned on her. They were betting 
that Jimmy couldn't ride Homic ide. 

‘Jimmy’s going to show ’em,”’ said Aunt 
Anna. ‘‘ You can’t stop Jimmy.” 

And then Jane felt a little frightened, 
and even angry. He had no business to 
ask her to a place like this. She knew she 
shouldn't have come. Why, perhaps he was 
going to get killed. And then Jimmy 
turned toward her again; and oddly 
enough she wasn’t angry any more. He 
was so lively and cheerful, so perfectly at 
home, that she even forgot to be surprised 
at hi ; tranquillity. 

“Pm awfully sorry,” said Jimmy. “I 
didn’t mean to bore you with all this. 
You'd almost think something was going to 
happen, wouldn’t you? It’s just a way 
they have here. Anything excites them, 
and Aunt Anna's always in a twitter. I 
suppose it’s because I’m the last member of 
the family, that upsets her. Just because 
I've bought a four-year-old that’s a little 
wild she thinks I can’t ride him. Why, I’m 
going to ride him in the steeplechase this 
September. I’ve seen him jumping in the 
pagent, and with a little schooling he’ll 
be like a lamb, and steady as a church. 
Sometimes I think I’m the only one around 
here who understands horses at all. Wait 
till you see him, and you'll see how silly 
they are. You'll like Homicide. Now let’s 
have some lunch.” 

Yes, when she was with him it all seemed 
very natural and matter of course. He was 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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a test more severe 
than actual travel 


yicrure to yourself a revolving 






















t steel wheel, 15 feet high, full of 
obstructions and hazards; imagine 
{ a trunk packed with 400 pound: 
of lead and rags being carried up to 


the top of that wheel and dropped 
with a crash. 


, That is the test to which a U.S. 
} Government Laboratory put two 
Indestructo trunks that their in 


(| ; ; 7 
herent strength might be definitely 
} and othcially established. 
The Indestructo arch-corner Do you understand now, why we Perhaps you will buy a trunk be 
a trunk withstood 5000 falls in the can say to a trunk owner, ‘‘If your cause Of a proven stre nyth that wall 
wheel before it spilled its contents. Indestructo tails to stand the actual vuarantee years of faithful service 
{ travel of hive years return it to us » 4 11 has ' 
i ‘Phe Indestructo Z, square-cornet ind we will either repair it satisfac ; Perhaps you will buy — 
: trunk with angle steel edges was torily or give you a new one free’! because Of Its smartne s, Its packing 
) dropped 1822 times before the . conveniences and its beauty 
rivets Which held it together were \n Indestructoarch-cornertrunk In either case. the ultra-fashio: 
loosened. is guaranteed for five years and costs te ’ nioeeags * tet eo ve 
from $60 to $250, according to its ba ee ee ween aeeee 
The best trunk previously tested finish and appointments. POE Os Se annie i -s 
q failed after only 700 falls. : purchase it will prove itsell a 
An Indestructo Z, square-cornet wonderful trunk from every stan 
After meeting such a test do trunk, of similar size and finish point; wherever you may travel or 
yf vou wonder that Indestructo guaranteed for three vears, will cost top, you will be proud to point it 
trunks can travel so far—so. safely? from $45 up to $100. out and say ‘* 7/at is my trunk 
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Coconut Cookies 


Cream three-quarters cup granulated 
sugar, one-half cup butter and one 

quarter teaspoon salt together; add two 
we li be aten eggs and one half can coco- 
nut. (If the blue can coconut is used, 
thoroughly press out the coconut milk 
before using.) Sift one and one half cups 
flour with one and one-half teaspoons 
baking powder and add mixture. Dust 
bake board with flour, roll out quite thin 
(one-erghth inch) —cut with cruller cut 

ter. Brush top with well beaten egg and 
prinkle with balance of coconut. Bake 
in het oven ten to twelve minutes 


When using Baker's Canned-in-its-own- 
milk Coconat in the blue can, thoroughly 
ovess out the coconut milk. Add to this 
coconut milk sufficient fresh milk to make 
up the milk content in the following recipes 


Coconut Fudge 


Put two cups sugar, one-half square 
choc ol ate, one cup coconut milk or milk 
and pinch of salt in pan; boil until a small 
quantity when dropped in cold water, 
forms a soft ball Just before taking 
from fre add one tablespoon butter and 

1 teaspoon vanilla. Remove from fire 
nd beat until creamy Add one can 
BAKER'S Coconut continue beating 
itil thick, pour into buttered tin and 


t into squares before it hardens 


Coconut Cream Pie 
( Meringue) 


Add beaten yolks of two eggs, one-half 
cup sugar, a pinch of salt and two level 
tablespoons cornstarch to one large cup 
of coconut milk or milk Place over 
slow fire and stir until thick. Add about 
two-thirds cup of the coconut and one 
hall teaspoon vanilla, Pour into a baked 
crust and cover with stiffly beaten whites 
of two ewgs to which two or three 
{ powdered or granulated 


ugar have been added Sprinkle 


tablespoons o 


one third cup of coconut on top and 
brown quickly in oven 
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“Come hack with those 


coconut cookies!” 


_—_- kiddies, and the grown-ups too, will 

relish these home-made coconut cookies 
and candies. They are easy to make and 
are doubly wholesome and delicious when 
you make them yourself. 


But be sure you make them of Baker’s 
Coconut—preferably the canned coconut. 
It’s the only ready-to-use coconut in which 
the natural moisture is retained. That’s why 
it’s so full of flavor—such a wholesome food. 


THE FRANKLIN BAKER COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Canned-in-its-own-milk Moist, sweetened coco Dry Shred Coconut in 
coconut in the blue can nut in the yellow can the blue cardboard con 
The pure fresh meat of Without the milk but tainer. Prepared espe 
selected nuts sealed up still moist with its nat cially for those who pre 
in the natural coconut ural juices. Sweetened fer the old fashioned 
mulk with pure cane sugar sugar-cured kind 
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(Continued from Page 86) 

very nice that afternoon at luncheon, just 
as nice as she thought he would be. Little 
by little she began to understand about 
things as Jimmy talked. She began t 
realize again that she knew him very well 
indeed, that she knew him better than 
Edmund or anybody else. He told her how 
he had jumped the bridge at Spotted 
Creek, and she knew why he had done it. 
He told her about the stairs at the college 
dormitory, and about the horses at Sau- 
mur. He told her of a dozen bizarre and 
strange adventures, and she found herself 
thinking that it was only reasonable that 
he had gone through them. It was like 
diving off the balcony. She saw it now. He 
couldn’t do anything else. 

“IT hope I’m not boring you,”’ he said 
once rather wistfully. ‘‘l wouldn’t go on 
like this if it hadn’tbeen for the yacht club. 
You know what I mean, don’t you?” 

‘**Yes,”’ said Jane, “I know.” 

‘*T said there were only a few of us left,” 
said Jimmy with a sigh of relief. ‘“‘Only a 
very few,” he added gently. ‘‘I guess 
there’s something wrong with the world. It 
doesn’t seem to be rolling around quite as 
fast as it used to.” 

He paused again, and looked around the 
room where they were sitting, with its 
tained rafters and pictures of men in red 
coats, jumping fences. 

“Why, do you know,” he continued 
finally, ‘“‘almost everybody thinks I’m a 
harebrained fool!”’ 

**How perfectly horrid of them!” Jane 
exclaimed before she knew exactly what 
she was saying 

Jimmy looked at her an instant before 
renewing his discourse, and suddenly 
clenched his fist « lsivel 

‘They don’t seem to realize,” he went 
on sadly, “that some of us just have to do 
these things. We can’t help it It’s just 
born in us, that’s all.” 

His face had flushed a little and his 
words grew more ¢ loque nt 

“They don't seem to realize what people 
like us have done. They forget who won 
all their wars for them. They forget we 
have ever done anything. Would they be 
here now if it hadn’t been for someone like 
us? No, they wouldn’t! D’you think any 
of them would have sailed over here in a 
little two-by-four fishing boat on a bet that 
the world was round, and even money that 
you might drop off the edge? No, they 
wouldn't! D’you think that anybody 
would be on the other side of the Appa- 
lachians making tin automobiles if it hadn't 
been for us? No, they wouldn’t. They 
wouldn’t have taken a chance. - They 
wouldn’t have left home.” 

He made an emphatic gesture and hi 
voice became vibrant in defense of hi 


y 


ONVUISIVelY 


te 
“And now when there’re only a few of u 
left,” he continued, ‘‘and when there isn’t 


to do except ell tires anc 








l 
and when we want a 
little action —what do they do? They call 
us fools, and write sermons about taki 

hances How do you get any where I'd 
like to know, if you don't take a char 
What else is there worth while but takin 

i cl < tes 


ance 


She often thought of him afterwards as 


he saw him then, leaning across the little 
table, carried away on the wave of his owt 
enthusiasm. As he spoke then, his word 
eemed so convincing, his tenuous feeb] 
irgument so irrefutable He seemed to 


have grown younger in the last few 
minutes, and older too He seemed to be 
the epitome of sor ething she had read 
about, but which she had never seen. Her 


pulse quickened as she met his glance 
Oh,” said Jane, “I didn’t know there 
was anyone like you any more.” 
‘I said there were only a few of us left,”’ 





replied Jimmy. ‘That's why I wasn’t 
going to lose you wher 
what I’ve been wa 
We're pretty rare birds now, and we ought 
to stick together.” 

“Do you really think I’m like that too?”’ 
Jane asked wondering] 

Jimmy !”’ said a voice beside them, and 
there was Aunt Anna, gaunt and grim, 
tanding by the table 

“Time to be getting your boots on, 
“You know we've never 
Patrick says the y're 


I found you. That’s 
r to say all along. 





Jimmy,” she said 


Kept anyone waiting 
putting on the saddl 
“Aunt Anna will take you out,” said 
“T’'m awfully glad 


2 
Jimmy, rising hastily 
you'll be there.”’ 

‘*T sent some whisky to the locker room,” 
said Aunt Anna. ‘‘ You'd better take a peg.” 
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“Thanks,” said Jimmy, ‘‘I don’t need it 
Now don’t get all wrought up. You may 
make me nervous.” 

“I’m not wrought up!”’ said Aunt Anna 
harshly. 

“Oh, yes, you are,” 
all of a twitter.” 

How Jimmy could tell that Aunt Anna 
was all of a twitter was more than Jane 
could imagine. When Jimmy left, Aunt 
Anna smoked a cigarette and began discuss 
ing the best methods of blistering. Jane 
didn’t know what blistering was, but it 
seemed to interest Aunt Anna. 

Fifteen minutes later Jane saw Jimmy 
again. By that time also was feeling 
a little of a twitter. Everyone around her 
had grown more and more excited. All had 
left their tall glasses and were trooping 
down to the stables, talking volubly about 
curbs and martingales Aunt Anna had 
been drawn into a heated argument with an 
old gentleman about how to stop a horse’ 
rearing 

“Charles,” said Aunt Anna, “you're 
crazy. Don’t you remember how Reggie 
broke his leg? You’re old enough to know 
better, Charles.”’ 

But Jane was listening with only half an 
ear. They had walked over a little knoll of 
lawn, and the Merrymead stables were in 
front of them, a little group of trim white 
buildings skirted by rows of poplars. In 
front of one of the larger stables were two 
tiers of benches set up behind a fence, 
facing on an area of tanbark. A minute 
later she was sitting on one of these benches 
beside Aunt Anna. Around her were a 
number of young men, till talking excit- 
edly and writing in their little books. 

“Is this where he rides?"’ asked Jane 

“Where he starts,’ said Aunt Anna. 
“He may ride anywhere. The committee 
will follow him. See them getting ready? 

19? 

Jane heard the rumbling of a barn door 
and saw Jimmy step out of the stable. He 
was in boots and riding breeche | 


aid Jimmy; “‘you’re 








now, like 
the other men, but he had removed his 


coat, and his sleeves were rolled up It 
eemed to her that he looked very small 
standing all alone in the tanbar! Every 
one around her had stopped talking now 
and was looking at Jimn who finally 


looked up at the benche 
‘Are you ready with the stop watch?” 
he asked 


‘All ready,” said a young man in riding 
breeches 
Jimmy turned to the stable 














ou 
The stable door slid back for a second 
time, and the oise of its rollers was fol- 
lowed by a scutfling, plunging sound of 
Then Jane aw two 
vy nyerly lead ng out 
th a ¢ ful ached 
1 } t Wi walk 
toc vith a curious 
pringy motion, a thoug! he disliked the 
touch of the bark Hi nostrils were wide 
open and his tail was swite g back and 
f Jimi A t lir front him 
! } care | noti ¢ 
and thoughtful 
They thought as he stood there that he 
was deb ng | yw to beg lr} sught to 
have known Jimmy better than that. They 
oug to have pue ed that he wa pausing 
from sheer enjoyr t. His pulse was beat 
ing nigt elat His 1 h felt a little 
a ! he didn't } | ¢ 1 hi 
| es felt a little u ead is the vay 
did before he started, but it or gave the 
thing an added zest 
Smiling pleasantly and ad g witha 
low noisele tread he tepped toward 
Homicide forehead and touched him 
rently on the necl Ho le trembled 
} muscles flexed, but otherwise he 
tood quite till 
“He see a little me yu remarked 
limr 


horse acts that way 
Jimmy was moving his left hand slowly 
along Homicide’ hir neck until it came 


to rest on his withers, and he spoke again to 


the grooms in a level voice, quite devoid of 
emotior 
“Hold hard,” said Jimn “T wouldn't 
wonder if he jumped when I got up.’ 
That was the last thing that Jimi aid 


until itwas all over. Witha lithe, dexterou 
motion he had swung himself into the 


‘All right,” said Jimm Lead him 
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saddle and was gathering the reins. He 
had mounted quickly, so quickly that no 
one had expected it, not even Homicide. 
For an instant longer the man and the 
horse and the grooms remained motionless, 
and then Homicide became galvanized into 
ferocious action. Before anyone was aware 
of his intentions he reared and struck with 
his forefeet, and shook his head free of the 
hands on his bridle. He rose up on his 
hind legs until his body almost reached the 
perpendicular. 

“Slide off, 
“He’s going over! 

But Jimmy, looking very small on Homi- 
cide’s broad back, leaned farther forward, 
while Homicide still moved upward. 

““Why the devil doesn’t he pull him?” 
snapped Aunt Anna irritably. 

Sut Jimmy had already pulled. At just 
the instant when it seemed too late his 
right arm snapped down and backward, 
and the rein came taut as Jimmy threw his 
weight upon Homicide’s neck. Yet the 
result was unexpected. Other people had 
tried that trick on Homicide. His balance 
was shaken, and he began to drop on his 
forefeet, but before he was fully down he 
had jumped. For an instant horse and 
rider were in the air, and Homicide was 
fighting for his head. Before Jimmy had 
managed to straighten in the saddle Homi- 
cide plunged on his forefeet. Probably it 
was only the Lee blood that saved Jimmy 
then. Bent forward over Homicide’s neck as 
he was he had instinctively braced himself 
for the impact, and instinctively put all his 
strength in the reins to keep Homicide’s 
head from going down. That he partly 
succeeded was a very perfect exhibition of 
horsemanship, a proof of the most impec- 
cable knowledge of leather and stables. He 
was flung forward, but he still stayed on. 
A cloud of dust was flung up around him, 
getting into his nose and eyes; regardless 
of the pain of the curb Homicide was still 


Jimmy!’ someone called. 
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“Don’t look!” said Aunt Anna again; 
but just as she had spoken her voice 
changed, and the sharp finality had left it 

“‘He’s up!” cried Aunt Anna. “Stay 
with him, Jimmy! Stay with him!” 

Just as Homicide’s great torso was crash- 
ing down Jimmy had rolled away. Almost 
before Homicide had landed, Jimmy was 
on his feet, his hair awry, his shirt ripped 
open at the throat, one side of his face 
scraped and grimy. With the same motion 
he had sprung toward Homicide and had 
snatched the dangling reins. Just as hi 
hand closed on them Homicide bolted back, 
flinging his head with a vicious snap. The 
force of the motion nearly carried Jimmy 
off his feet, but he held on. There was only 
one reason why he didn't mount again, and 
it was not entirely his fault. The throat 
latch failed to hold. It parted as Homi- 
cide’s head went back, dnd Jimmy was left 
standing with the broken bridle in his hand, 
while Homicide galloped across the fields. 

For just a second Jimmy stood holding 
the bridle, but then instinctively he re 
covered himself, as befitted a true sporting 
gentleman. With scarce an effort, so per- 
fect was his training, he adjusted himself 
accurately to the situation. Already a 
dozen men had swarmed over the benches 
and were clustered about him in voluble 
excitement, but Jimmy wasn’t excited. It 
was a part of tradition never to allow such 
an occasion to excite A gentleman 
rider should be nonchalant, and Jimmy was 
good at being a gentleman rider, for he had 
never been anything else and had never 
been called upon to act 
Jimmy tossed the bridle aside and dusted 
at his shirt, dusted rapidly, so that they 
might not observe that his hands were 
trembling. He was a little pal 
was a circumstance over which he had no 
control. Yet he was smiling, as a g 
rider should, half ruefully and ha i 
cally. It was not for him to make excuse 
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Homicide wasn't finished. In 
regain his balance Jimmy had slackened on 
the reins, and for half a second Homicide’s 
head was free. In that half second it was 
finished. Homicide had whirled in a 
vicious circle, and Jimmy had left him, 
spinning toward the tanbark. It was easy 
to estimate the force with which he was 


striving to 


thrown, for his body rolled over twice 
and then remained still, but Homicide 
wasn't finished. He had checked himself 


and was cantering toward Jimmy with the 
zeal a polo pony displays in following the 
ball. Someone near Jane gave a low ery. 
Jimmy, his shirt spotted and stained by the 
loose bark, was still quiet, and Homicide 
had halted just in front of him. At first 
they thought he was going to stand, but 
that was because they didn’t know Homi- 
cide. Homicide reared on his hind legs and 
curled his forefeet. 

**Don’t look!” said Aunt Anna, but Jane 
still stared fascinated at the horse and the 
rman in the tanbark, waiting for Homicide’s 
hoofs to fall. 

For just a moment the picture blurred 
before her sight. She felt a beating in her 
throat and & drumming in her ears. Not 
half an hour ago he had been so alive, so 
gay and careless as he had leaned toward 
her, talking across the luncheon table; and 
now he was lying motionless under a horse’s 
hoofs. In that fleeting moment as Homi- 
cide stood poised, the tinsel and glamour 
were swept away, and only the senseless 
wasteful horror of it remained. 

And then a funny thing happened in that 
long dreary second. It was one of those odd 
coincidences, contradictory and humanly 
irrational, which are so apt to crop up at a 
time like that. Now that it was all over 
and the curtain was falling and everything 
was finished, she knew—yes, she did—she 
knew just as plainly as anything why she 
had come to lunch with Jimmy. It would 
have startled her at any other time. It 
wasn’t anything he had said. It wasn’t 
anything at all, but in that second it 
seemed completely logical in its sharp 
finality —now that she would never see him 
again, now that she would never hear him 
speak. 


t 
} y 
| ait \ rR IR ( )\ ( y ) ) haking his head in an ungovernable fury. or to exclaim in disappointment. Suc 
| 4 4 4 ad \ Jimmy was still on, but he had lost his thing was quite contrary to sporting et 
| | | off stirrup, and it was dangling against quette. There was only one thing fora tru 
i} aa | | | | | | | Homicide’s flank. There was something horseman to say on such an oecasion, and 
| ] belectiim Wig it wath amp & WON Jo: the ciraval |} | human in the accuracy with which Homi Jimmy said it sincerely and genuinely, as a 
H cide estimated the situation. He wasonall true horseman should. 
CLUETT, PEABODY & CO.,INC., MAKERS, TROY, N.Y four feet now, a thing of sinuous, ceasele “T hope Homicide isn’t hurt,” iid 
{L = * —e,, canssrtsineesstressatiinatetsteassastertteensesrentiemtostetirerscosstmenti meet certennttionn HH motion. Jimmy 
“Drop off, Jimmy!” cried Aunt Anna. And the peculiar part about it was tha 
RC NEARER ENE Dt RAEN RAP But Jimmy didn’t drop off. The Lees he meant it. Indeed it seemed to be th 
psa NRE La TENA ACU MNT ELS hs As aN ] | never did anything like that. Already he only thing that caused him any wor 
ii. \ Ee) | was pushing himself back in the saddle, but Everyone was talking now in queer tect 
} nical terms, but they all seemed to negle 
the salient part of the exhibition. They 
too, were running true to form, as betitted 
the élite of Merrymead's riding set. The 


all seemed to have misunderstood t} 
gravity of the situation. \ 
mentioned that Jimmy had been face to 
face with his Maker, save to allude to 

indirectly by way of a merry jest Jane 
didn’t know then that one never 1 
such things 


Not one of them 


after they were over. 

It appeared that Jimmy had lost a good 
deal of money, so much that it was amu 
ing. Even Aunt Anna was laughing abou 
it. She had thoughtfully produced a flask 
from her coat pocket and had offered it to 
Jimmy, but his own spirit I 
stimulus. 


were sullicient 
back in hi 


laughing, too, exchanging 


The « olor Wa 
now, and he wa 
gay equestrian badinage of the 
the horse is the only thing that really mat 
ters, and just now he was sitting astride of 
that world. Had he not stayed on Hon 


cnee} 


world where 


t 


cide three-fifths of a second longer thar 
anyone else? Had he not done the ly 
thing that really mattered? He had 


mounted. He hadn’t been afraid Though 
he had been thrown it had been quite ur 

avoidable.* He would have been 
the bridle hadn’t snapped 


up again if 


and that wasn’t 


all. Far from it. 

Within him for the first time in mont}! 
was burning the clear flame of ambitio: 
Was not Homicide still there, still as 


violent as ever, still to be trained to the 
saddle? And was not to-morrow almost 
there, when he could ride again? To 
morrow he would feel the wind again on hi 
face, and the joy of a new struggle. The 
blood of the Lees coursed more quickly at 
the thought. It had been a great day, ever 
if he had been thrown off. Life had become 
of a sudden very much worth while. He 
knew now that it was real and earnest and 
that Longfellow was right. Lives of other 
equestrians all reminded him that he could 
make his life sublime, and in passing leave 
a record on the wooden tablets in the living 
room of the riding club. 
And that wasn’t all. Quite the contrary 
It was only just a half of it, a small half. 
‘fontinued on Page 93 
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_Alnnouncing a new an 


f | WO years ago we determined to build a gas range 
which all women would acknowledge the finest. It 
Thust 


urpass in efficiency, convenience and beauty. It 


must be desirable beyond all others. To accomplish this 


we first des igned a wonderful oven Hitherto impossible 


baking, broiling and toasting results were made possible. 
Revolutionary improvements changed all ideas of what a 


modern gas range oven should be. 


One improvement was a new type of oven burner. It 
had at least 30°. greater heating capacity than the average 
Gave baking heat in only 5 minutes. Toasted and broiled 

enly—no burning at one point while underheating at 
iwnother. To make this burner flexible, the two-way single 
valve Universal Safety Gas Economizer was perfected. A 


slight turn of valve gave countless heat adjustments. All or 
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part of burner could be used with high or reduced flame 
Upto 20% of cooking gas was saved. Tocomplete this oven, 
we perfected a new type of mercury thermometer. Oven 
heat was at last acc urately registered. Visible control of 
oven heat was accomplished. Recipes could be followed 
without chance of error. Thermometer was inset in front 
to give easy and accurate readings. 

Now this new gas range is on display at dealers’ stores 
Women everywhere are admiring its unmarred elegance 
Doors are flush. Corners are square. Bolts and projections 
are gone. All agree it is the gas range at its highest perfec 
tion. Go inspect the new Universal at your earliest conv: 
If you do not know the Universal dealer's name, 
mail coupon. We will direct you to his store and send in 
teresting free literature 
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Continued from Page 90) 

He realized that when he saw Jane again. 
He hadn’t known before. He hadn’t even 
suspected why he had asked her to lunch, 
but he knew now. He knew she under- 
stood. He could tell it by the way she 
was looking at him. She wasn’t smiling 
Instead she was looking quite grave, just 
the way he had hoped she would look. She 
had seen it all, and she understood. Oh, 
yes, she understood— and there were so few 
of them left, so very few who could really 
understand. 

How was he to know that Nemesis wa 
already bearing down upon him, holding 
forth the bitter draught of disillusion? How 
was he to know that Fate was already 
pounding upon his gates, and that already 
the outer walls of his most sacred citadel 
were crumbling? 


IMMY didn’t say much when he drove 

Jane home that afternoon. It was one 
of those occasions when it was pleasant to 
be silent, and Jane must have thought it 
was pleasant too, for she said very litth 
She lived a long way from the r ar 
driving club, but Jimmy wished it had been 
longer, much longer. She lived in one of 


those new houses by the Sound, built } 











the new generation by which 


had recently been invaded. It was ir 
rounded by smooth lawns and shrubs cut in 
figures common to students of solid geom- 
etry. The house itself was made of white 
tucco, very new and shiny. It was meant 
to look something like an Italian villa, and 


it did look something like it Sut the 


accuracy of its resemblance did not in 


pres him so n uch aS 1US aggressive new 
ness and bland modernity. It represented 
things that always made Jimmy a little 
ill at ease. It told of sharp decisiveness 
and lucid practi ality and seemed to cast a 
hadow over his pleasant thoug! ‘ 

Jimmy stopped his runabout at the front 
door, but Jane made no motion to alight 
Instead she looked fixedly at her 
which she had clasped over her knee. 


“Thank you ever so much for con 


t 





a “yp? 1] 
Said Jimmy I’m awf lly orry 
over.” 
For a second Jane still looked down at 


her hand 

“Are you?” she asked. 

Her voice made him turn to look at her a 
little uncertainly. 

‘You bet I am,” said Jimm) 

And then she looked up from her h 
straight into Jimmy’s eyes, and for a 
moment neither of them spoke For a 
moment they just sat there, and he fe 
vaguely restless and inexplicably disturbed 
It wasn’t exactly the way 











look. Somehow she seem ar 
and just a little frightened it at tl 
way she ought to look when he said he 

, 

; le iid J l 
te le drive At ne 
tr gy to \ good-} hut 
. cS ste on the vere 
of ylutio “W | I 
mil ( just a ite? 7 ‘ 
something | want to ask you.” 

*‘Never minded a tl g | af aid 
Jimmy, following her into the immaculate 
hallway, but even as he said it his gayety 
was a little forced Something seemed to 


have happened which was tarnishing the 
day’s bright luster 

Jane led him into a long, spaciou 
room with a wide stone fireplace and s} 


ing andirons, with wicker chairs and a 


heavy table covered with magazines It 
was awfully nice of her to ask him in, but 
he needn’t have beer so purposeful about 
it, and she wanted to ask him somet} y 


Vhat was it she wanted to ask 


“Won't you it down?” said Jane 
‘I’m awfully sorry I can’t offer you some 
whisky and soda, but perhap 


will do until you get back to the clu 


"a" said Jimmy eating himsell ¢ 
gerly in a wicker chair, “I never take 
when I’m riding.” 

‘I suppose you can’t be too careful,” 


said Jane. 

Jimmy leaned back in his chair. There 
was an airy lightness to her words whic! 
made him more restless than ever 

“No,” said Jimmy. “It’s bad for your 
nerve 

Still smiling coolly and looking coolly be 


coming in that neat room, Jane seated her- 
self opposite him, and then she said a very 
ingular thing, so singular that Jimmy 
ceased leaning back in his chair. 

“Your Aunt Anna’s your aunt, isn’t 
she?” asked Jane. 
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“Why, of course,” said Jimmy ** She 
my fathe r’s sister.”’ 

‘And she knows everything about you 

**Why, of course,” said Ji my 





He frowned in frank perplexit Some 
thing seemed to be the atter, though he 
could not guess what it wa ane had 
risen, nd Ji r rose also 

‘I ul r 
was s I had ve 
intere 

“Lo her cried 
a | yt py the atte 

\ lo ed at! ne trange 
W she 1 out on the drive, as thoug! 

} r h hu and htened her 
and vith a sigh sl} vly sl he 
ead 

‘No ‘Id t Dose 

tt Everything ist 
} t 
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I { I I ) t I 4 t OCT ito 
nu ! ver LB ( inaged t 
‘ he pathetic s e, and to peat 
il re which ¢ to! ea wa 
i 1 drear 
l | t wl } we d bette go n with 
emotions, and now dismay left hir 
iite bereft of words, F i oment the 
1 was very still, and he vod nm ’ 
‘ r at her with a new intentne 
il pathetic in |} be I ent 
] but why) hea i 
4 he thought she ts to 
er him at all. She w: lt to 
‘ a queer deter ed i but her 
vere trembling 
I | el might vell te UI 
i at last rather faintly. “‘‘Perhap 
you'd like it better if I told you wh It’ 
because -oh, well, it’s because I’) o 
y that we can’t go on with it. That 
wl You know—you know I rathe ped 
[ wa t going to feel t Vu r ise 
did want to see you again ind now |} 
I ildn’t.”’ 
mm whistled DI t 
nad whe he iv ne ) é } f 
the veranda 
‘Would 1 mind te 
houldn’t?” he asked I 
| » stupid about it 
» ‘ i ‘ 1 awa t 4 
ne t ‘ 
I e | ‘ 
‘ a \ 
Good Lord! 1 é G 
Lord! 
H of ed u ) gy ¢ 
} nste 1 ju od 
Do 1 re t 
e asked I iad 
is ed 1 bh 
ette € 
5 ht as well te l t 
" g to stay right her I find 
il pretty good 
‘Well,” shea ered r t ! 
ad t } i ! i ‘ 
I t ol tue never be 
i that he posse d de ent If he 
had he might have } " t he had 
eache } et i ht 
( »hilized W to eet tead 
rather witha ed ut But 
‘ Ich de 
eet yy ! | t ‘ 
I ird 
Rubber!” s Ji Ha ! 
But suddenly his la ‘ ed n 
é gy ol mirth were e evap ed 
sne w looking at |} 1 with a rer el 
patience. She wasn’t amused at all 
Phat ist 1 id Jane Don’t you 
ee how I I lor you and ( ) Set 
t u sé yu 
funny 
> corn ete her 
vice had wn 
eaching a peculiar 
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it if 1 
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atmosphere for making choc- 
olates that keep. 
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Carry Boat Power with You 


OU motoring sportsmen, you whos 

fishing, camping or hunting trips turn 
week-ends and holidays into delightful va 
cations — the new Evinrude “ Lightweight 
is your wish come true. An Evinrude 
the same sturdy, dependable “‘stern ki 





twenty-one pounds lighter, so you 
can carry it handily in car, train or trolley 
Light, strong aluminum alloys, replacing 
many brouze and malleable parts, have 
brought the total weight just under 50 
pounds complete No heavier than a 
good string of fish! 


The “Lightweight "’ has the same wonder 
ful power and speed as the Standard 2H.P 


model, famous throughout the world 
While not designed for such rugged service 


it is a true Evinrude, husky and durable. 





EVINRUDE MOTOR CO \ ys 


600 Evinrude Bldg., Milwaukee, Wi 
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EVINRU DE wetcur- 


DETACHABLE MOTOR FOR WATERCRAFT 
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TTCHE snug, warm protection of ; 
a completely enclosed body t 
in cold and stormy weather, ‘ 
has made the Badger De | uxe * eS i a 
\il-Season'’ top a necessity for the motorist who ij 4 ii 
ilso wants the cool comfort of an open body in te i 
‘ ® 
fine weather - 4 | 
lt adds year round serviceability to any car in body equip me il oo ir 
ment , thet 
ive from one-half to three-quarters of the additional cost : ¢4 “ 
of «a Sedan and get both Sedan and Touring car advantage: 7 ’ Pare al 
4% ; 
Specify Badger on your car-—-used or new weer Ni ry 
, id § ya 
Now Made for: ‘Vs ' ¥ ¥ 
Buick Cleveland E-ssex Hupmobile Reo gee 
€ aclillac LDoclywe Franklin Nash Studebaker ae 
Chandler Wort Hudson Oldsmobile Vel rf} oe 7ta) 
; NEES ‘ 
Prices: 2 pass. $185  4-5-pass.$275 = 7-pass. $285 Lp a 
Special Cadillac 4-pass. $375; 7-pass. $390 
i; ‘ HW — = 
» 
Write for descriptive booklet ss 
~ _ rT ~ a“ (PRD, 
WISCONSIN TOP COMPANY, Inc. sata 
tla ’ Me\ Bir ra & Co. and Wisconsin Auto Top Co toe ae Pe 


Racine, Wisconsin 









Also makers of a complete line of Auto Fabric Accessories sold 


through 4500 dealer connections covering the entire country 
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“Look here!” said Jimmy, suddenly and 
alertly practical. ‘‘Whatever is the mat- 
ter? Now come i 

And then, unconsciously, as he watched 
her standing before him, very cool and 
straight and slender in her bright-colored 
dress, he gave voice to the vain optimism 
of man: 

“Now come. Lots of women are silly 
and fly off the handle about nothing, but 
you're not that kind. Now let’s get this 
straight. What the deuce has rubber to 
do with you and me?”’ 

“Oh,” cried Jane, “‘don’t you see? You 
can't be as stupid as all that! Don’t you 
see it means everything?” 

Again Jimmy whistled softly. 

“No,” he said very quietly, ‘I'll be 
hanged if I do. Go ahead. I want to see. 
We might as well sit down, mightn’t we?” 

Jane dropped back into her wicker chair 
and looked at him hopelessly. 

“I wouldn't say anything about it at 
all,”” she explained again, “if I wasn't so 
It would be lots easier just to let it 
go this way. We could, you know.” 

Jimmy selected a cigarette from his gold 
case and lighted it. She winced as she saw 
the case and the match box of precious 
metal. They explained everything much 
more eloquently than she ever could. 

“We might call it off,” Jimmy was say- 
ing, “‘except—I’m_ sorry too. Funny, 
isn’t it?” 

He paused, as though a little puzzled by 
his thoughts 

‘All right,”’ said Jane determinedly, ‘I'll 
tell you. Perhaps I'll feel better when I do. 
At first | thought—I thought you really 
did things, that you really amounted to 
something; and then I found you didn’t 
that you didn’t amount to anything at all!’ 

“Good Lord!” cried Jimmy, smitten 
with something very close to horror. ““Now 
what the deuce dv you mean by that?” 

She laughed, but her laughter was quite 
mirthless and ended in something that was 
almost like a sob. 

“There!” she exclaimed. “I knew you 
wouldn't understand it. I knew we were 
just too different ever to think alike. It’s 
like the sons of Mary and the sons of 
Martha, like the grasshopper and the ant. 
I suppose you're proud of your family and 
your traditions. Did you ever think I 
might be just as proud of ours? Oh, I know 
all about the Lees. They’re the kind of 
people everyone always knows about. I 
suppose there was a Lee drinking a health 
to King Charles.” 

“Yes,” said Jimmy, “there was.” 

**And when he was drinking,’ Jane went 
on, ‘there was a Matthew in London work- 
ing, just a plain Matthew without a hat 
with a plume in it. That’s what we've 
always done, and what we're proudest of. 
We've always been working. Our men 
have always been in the countinghouses, 
and our women have always been keeping 
the hearth swept and the lamps burning. 
We've just been simple people, but you see 
we're a little proud of that, too, though I 
don't suppose you’d understand it. And 
we haven't been afraid either; none of us 
has ever been afraid. I shouldn’t wonder 
if we crossed the ocean just as soon as the 
Lees did. I shouldn’t wonder if we went 
over the Appalachians sooner, in spite of 
what you said at lunch. Don’t you see how 
different we are? Don’t you see why it’s 
better for us to say good-by? We've al- 
ways hated each other really. I shouldn't 
wonder if you hated me now. It’s the 
workers and the ones who don't work; and 
you don’t work, and you've never worked, 
never!"’ 

Jimmy sat perfectly still, holding his 
cigarette half raised to his lips, rendered 
quite he Ipless by the sheer novelty of her 
accusation. “But why should I work? 
I've got encugh money.” 

His words better than his face betrayed 
his startled incredulity, and gave an added 
impetus to her rising indignation. 

**And so you don’t do anything,”’ she 
continued more quickly. ‘‘You don't do 
anything at all, except spend money you’ve 
never earned. I don’t suppose you've ever 
done a single thing that’s any use to any- 
body—ever!”’ 

“‘Here!"’ cried Jimmy, stung to weak re- 
monstrance. “I won the Eastern Steeple- 
chase last year, and I had the best string of 
hunters in Madison Square. I reckon that’s 
doing something.” 

At another time she might have seen 
the pathos of it. She might have seen the 
earnestness of his justification, and re- 
spected it, but just then all she saw was its 
crass absurdity. 
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‘‘Hunters!” she echoed contemptuously. 
‘*And do they do anyone any good? Why, 
they only eat the oats that someone else 
grows for them.” 

“Well,” said Jimmy, “that’s something. 
You and I don’t eat many oats.” 

“And you laugh at it!’’ Jane continued 
hotly. ‘You laugh at everything that’s 
useful and worth while. I said that you are 
useless, and you are. You and everyone 
like you are the most useless people in the 
world!” 

But Jimmy wasn’t laughing. Instead he 
was sitting very quietly in his chair. His 
shoulders had slouched wearily forward, 
making him look quite small and tired, and 
his cigarette burned unnoticed in his inert 
fingers. Pain, indignation and astonish- 
ment were no longer written on his features. 
The lines about the corners of his mouth 
had relaxed, and his glance had strayed 
beyoud her out to the water, which wa 
glinting with a trace of gold from the de- 
clining sun. Perhaps he realized then that 
he and those few like him were the last of 
a great race whose book was written and 
whose place had vanished on the stage 
Perhaps in that moment he glimpsed the 
pathos of it, the eternal pathos of a changing 
world 

And he thought she had understood, and 
he hadn't understood at all. No, she 
didn’t know what any of it meant, not any 
of it. And so few people did know — hardly 
anyone, hardly anyone at a 

‘And you talk about your nerve,”’ Jane 
was saying. ‘*‘ Don’t you see what a sickly 
silly thing it is? Don’t you see you're doing 
nothing but going through life building up 
a little card house of useless, silly adven 
tures, talking about there being only a few 
of you left. Did you ever wonder why 
there were so few? Did you ever wonder if 
there was any use in being one of them?” 

She paused, but he did not answer, and 
his very silence was a reproach. 

“Oh,” she cried, ‘1 didn’t mean to hurt 
you! Really I didn’t. I’m awfully sorry.” 

The change in her voice made him look 
at her, and brought him a vivid realization 
of his failure. He had wanted her to under 
stand so much, and she hadn't. She hadn't 
at all. A sharp pang of loneliness seized 
him, and all of a sudden everything seemed 
very futile, very empty. 

“Oh, that’s all right,’’ said Jimmy, try- 
ing to speak lightly as a sporting gentleman 
should. ‘Only you might have told me 
before.” 

There was one particularly essential law 
that one always followed in the slender 
milieu where he mingled. If one got hurt 
one must avoid showing any signs of pain. 
With an effort that was hardly perceptible 
he straightened himself in his chair, and 
any regret he may have shown became 
lost in the mocking smile one necessarily 
bestowed on the untutored barbarians be- 
yond one’s gates 

“Well, well,”” he went on in a manner 
which also sounded suspiciously mocking, 
“you certainly never can tell. Now who'd 
have thought you'd be like all the rest of 
them? You know it almost seemed to 
me $5 

“IT know,” she interrupted, “I know. It 
seemed that way to me, too, until sf 

For some reason which he could not 
fathom her lip trembled, and her. voice 
c iught as though it hurt her to go on 

until you fell off that horse, and 
he was going to kill you.” 

For just a moment he 
startled 

“You don’t mean,” he 
“vou don’t mean 
course you don’t!” 

And he laughed and rose from his chair, 
tossing his cigarette into the fireplace 

“Oh!” cried Jane “Why do you have 
to do things like that? Don’t you see how 
terrible—how senseless it all is? Don’t 
you »*9 

“Tt all depends on how 
replied Jimmy politely. 

““Yes,”’ she said more coolly. 
and I look at it differently.” 

“Indeed we do!" he answered with firm 
but cordial emphasis. ‘‘Oh, well, it’s too 
bad —awfully too bad, but of course you’re 
right, and now I suppose I’d better be 
going.” 

He bowed as a Lee should, with almost 
an exaggerated courtesy. 

“You'll think of me sometimes, won’t 
you?” he inquired. ‘I suppose all of us 
think about nonessentials occasionally, and 
I'll be right there, right with the other 
nonessentials jumping with the other 

(Continued on Page 96) 
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No. 40 “Wearever’.. 


REG. U.S. PAT, OFP. 


Water Bottle pone 
00 


— . ae 
 — ae To the Woman Who 
i ar am Hasn’t One Penny 
to Waste 


y 
“T AM a clerk in an up-to-date, high- 

class drug store. | sell a No. 40 
“Wearever” Water Bottle to the woman 
who comes in looking for a good water 
bottle and hasn't one penny to waste. 
I also sell the same No. 40 to the cus- 
tomer who wants the best water bottle 
on the market, regardless of price. In 
other words, | sell No. 40 to all water 
bottle customers because it is absolutely 





the best value in water bottles to be 
had today.” 


FAULTLESS 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


RUBBER GOODS 


No. 40 “* Wearever’’ Water Bottle is moulded-in-one-piece of ECONOMY PRICES—The price of No. 40“ Wearever’ Water 


high quality rubber. It has no seams, no overlays, no Bottle is down to Pre-War level. Remember this— No. 40 is not 
bindings to loosen and cause leaks. No. 40 is made to only the best water bottle you can get for its price but it is also 
give the user longer service, better service, more satis- the best you can get for any price. Furthermore, keep in mind 
factory service. that you can easily pay more than 40's price for an inferior bottle. 
The Patented Oval Neck and Wide Funnel Mouth Con- No. 40 Water Bottles and all other ““Wearever’’ Rubber Goods 
struction of No. 40 make it easy to fill and comfortable for the home are sold and recommended by leading met 

in use. This patented construction makes No. 40 strong chants and representative dealers everywhere. Stores that sell 
where other water bottles are weak. Wearever’ Rubber Goods are good places at which to deal 


Greater Comfort and Baby will be Happy with 


DEALERS 
Better Health the “Faultless Nurser” 


Good merchandising today requires that you 


keep constantly posted regarding every line No. 24 ‘‘ Wearever’ Fountain and healthy. too, for the 
of goods you sell. It is a positive fact that to be Syringe is essential to every *Faultless Nurser’ feed 
fully posted on how to give your customers the home. Like No.40, itisrnoulded Baby the correct wav. Pk 
utmost satisfaction in rubber goods for their in-one-piece of “‘live’’ rubber. It cause of its Patented Valve 
money you must have the present specifications, will not leak. Its tubing is extra and Reinforced Rib Con 
prices, discounts, etc., regarding ‘‘ Wearever” large, its screw pipes rapid struction, itwill not collapse 
Rubber Goods. Write for mformation about flow. The prices of No. 24 it feeds food, not air. Natural 
FAULTLESS ECONOMY CASE lots. Let us show “Wearever '’ Fountain Syringe breast shape. Made of high 
you how to meet your customers’ demands for are also at Pre-War level, mak quality rubber, the nipple 
Pre-War Prices and supply them at these prices ing it the best syringe value can be sterilized repeatedly in 
with the best obtainable quality of rubber goods you can get anywhere. boiling water without injury 


WRITE US TODAY for complete information. THE FAULTLESS RUBBER COM PANY 


Ashland, Ohio (Ashland Rubber Works) i3.A., 
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act on your nervous system, 
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lake your feet off your 
mind—by putting them into 
well-bred, well-made Educa 
tors, the shoes that “let the 
feet grow as they Should.” 
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Rice & Hutchins, Inc., 14 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


| to say one thing before I go. 
| these useless people, why, 
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(Continued from Page 94) 
grasshoppers, while the ants keep on the 
job. Yes, I’ll be jumping. Once a grass- 
hopper, always a grasshopper. That’s the 
trouble, isn’t it? If you start being one 
thing you can’t be anything else.” 

Now that everything was finished, it was 
possible to feel an invigorating contempt 
for her maxims. 

“Of course there’s no use arguing,”’ he 
went on. ‘I hate arguments, but I'd like 
If I’m one of 
I don’t see why 
you and your friends aren’t a bit worse. 
You take most of the joy out of life, and 
that’s worse, isn’t it? And what do you 

work for? ” Most of you have enough 
money. Why not give somebody else a 
chance?” 

The simple brilliance of his argument 
mi ude him pause the be tter to admire it. 

“By Jove! he cried ‘That’ sit! W hat’ 8S 
the use in being useful when you don't 
have to be? That's it! What is the use?”’ 

jut she never had an opportunity to 
answer, for at just the moment when 
Jimmy, elated by his logic, was shrugging 
his shoulders in elegant interrogation there 


came a gentle knock on the door, A mo- 
ment later a man entered with a swift but 
| stately tread, and Jimmy saw he was the 
butler. He was the kind you couldn't 


| busy,” 


shake hands with by mistake, and to 
Jimmy's experienced eye he had the zeai of 
one who has been spurred on by hope of 
unwonted gain. 

“Mr. Edmund Jones 
Matthew,” he said 

Suddenly forgetful that he was taking 
his leave Jimmy stood perfectly still. For 
a second the picture of Edmund flashed 
before him, doubly forceful because it had 
so nearly been forgotten, eclipsing even his 
most distressing thoughts. In that second 
he knew he was face to face with Fate. 
Before he could think coherently 
something told him he must do something, 
that he couldn’t go like that It was as 
though someone had called for five new 
cards and had thrown him on the table, 
and people didn’t do that with the Lees. It 

as like him not to think of consequences, 
but only of immediate things. Before 
Jane had time to reply Jimmy had tilted 
his head to one side and had thrust his 
hands in his pockets, 

‘Tell Mr. Jones that Miss Matthew is 
he said. 
Then quite regardless of the embarrassed 


Miss 


to see you, 


even 


| pause he withdrew his left hand from his 


| difference now 


pocket and nodded toward the door. 

“Perhaps this will help you,” he sug- 
gested. ‘Tell him that Miss Matthew will 
see him in just a little while.”’ 

‘Frederick!” cried Jane. 

“It will be quite all right, Frederick,” 
said Jimmy, and thrust a bill into his hand; 
and a moment later had closed the door. 

‘There,”” he added, turning to Jane 
again, ‘I guess that will cover any bets.” 

“Oh!” cried Jane. ‘How did you 
dare gs 

‘Because I’m a nonessential,” Jimmy 
interjected quickly. ‘‘ We're awfully queer 
sometimes, erratic, not a bit stable, you 
know; and I want to speak to you about 
Edmund. Let's be sensible about this.”’ 

“Sensible!” she exclaimed. 

“Yes,” he rejoined. ‘Sensible, 
the point. You send me away, 
Edmund comes along. Now I 
know what you see in Edmund, 
sensible.” 

Looking dangerously cool 
and faced him, but 


and to 
and then 
want to 


That's 


and collected 
it made little 
whether she was angry, 
for he was off, off in a cloud of dust, and 
he stopped at few things when he got 
started, 

‘I want to know,” he went on, ‘‘what 
you see in a man who never takes a chance. 
Is it because he works in an office? Is 
that it?” 

“Mr. Lee 


he rose 


" Jane began with cold 


| dignity, and then she stopped. People al- 
most always stopped when Jimmy got 
started. He had stepped forward and sud- 


denly grasped both her hands. 
he said quickly, 
I don’t know why, 


“don't be 
but I can’t leave 


“Come,” 
silly! 
like this 

“Mr. Lee!” she cried again. 

‘Just a minute,"’ said Jimmy steadily, 
“just a minute. Now listen. Suppose I 
gave up being a gentleman of leisure? 
Suppose I did something real and earnest, 
something you call useful would it make 
any difference?” 

For a moment neither of them spoke, 
and even in that moment Jimmy began to 
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He began 
grim and 


wonder why he had done it. 
even to see the consequences, 


forbidding, but he knew it was too late to 


stop. 

‘But you never would,” she objected. 

Jimmy sighed, and though he knew he 
shouldn't, still he let his impulse carry 
him on. 

“Tt’ll be an awful bore,”’ he conceded as 
lightly as though it meant nothing. ‘‘ Yes, 
it will be most awfully stupid. I suppose 
I’m making a fool of myself, but I'll do it 
yes, I will——if it makes any difference.” 

In a sort of detached way he could see 
himself doing the thing he had always 
laughed at, doing what he had never in- 
tended, but still he went on. She was look- 
ing at him more intently, and he could see 
she was no longer angry, and somehow that 
was the only thing that really mattered 
just then. But when she spoke he started, 
because her words had nothing at all to do 
with the matter in hand. 

**And you won't ride that horse again?” 
she asked. ° 

Not ride Homicide after he had been 
thrown? So she didn’t even see that. 

“But what has Homicide got to do with 

* he remonstrated. 

And then she said another thing, which 
also seemed to defy construction. 

“He 's got everything to do with it,”’ said 
Jane. “‘Everything!” 

And for a second he forgot, forgot com- 
pletely what would happen if he didn’t 
ride. For a second as he stared at her won- 
deringly he almost forgot that he was a Lee, 
and what it meant when a Lee gave his 
word. 

“Well, I'll be hanged!” 

“If you ride that horse, 
never speak to you again.’ 

¢ ‘ould it have been the horse all the time? 

“Now listen,’ 


he murmured 


” said Jane, “I'll 


he began in feeble re- | 


monstrance, and then he stopped, another | 


Samson, mute and undecided. Looking 
over her shoulder he had seen the door 
open, and there was Mr. Edmund Jones 
standing motionless on the threshold. It 
must have been Edmund that made him 
forget the consequences of his act. He 
knew he had to say something, and say it 
quickly, and after all there was only one 
thing left to say. 

“Oh, all right,’”” he amended himself 
hastily, as though the matter were of very 
little moment. “It’s a go. I won't ride 
him And now-—when can I see you 
again?” 

For almost the first time in that mo- 
mentous interview she smiled. 

‘Almost any time,” she said. 
any time at all.” 

And then she heard Edmund's step be- 
hind her. He had stridden across the room 
and was looking very hard at Jimmy with 
an expression that bore few of the marks of 
welcome. But after all, now that it was 
over, Edmund was merely an incident. 
Jimmy glanced back at him curiously and 
selected another cigarette 
case, 

“I wanted to see you,” said Edmund. 

“Good,” replied Jimmy. ‘Here I am.” 

“‘I wanted to know if you sent me that 
call about rubber.” 

Jimmy lighted his cigarette and nodded 
amiably. Edmund made a gesture which 
betrayed a hint of exasperation. 

Well,’ he snapped, ‘‘what business is 
it of yours 

Jimmy smiled. 

“You're the sales manager of the All- 
America Tire Company, aren’t you?”’ 

**What business is it of yours if I am?” 

Again Jimmy paused, seemingly doubt 
ful what to answer, looking first at Jane 
and then back at Edmund. 

““Ne business of mine at all,”’ he said at 
last. “Except personally I happen to own 
fifty-one per cent of the stock in the All 
America Tire Company, and it makes me 
take a sort of personal interest. You know 
how it is. In fact’’—he looked brightly at 
Jane again—‘I think perhaps I ought to 
do something about it to-morrow.” 


** Almost 


Out in the hall a minute later Jimmy 
looked at Frederick reprovingly as he held 
open the door. 

“You must never let that happen again, 
Frederick,” he said, thrusting his left hand 
into his pocket. “You won't, will you 
unde *r the circumstances a 

“Oh, thank you, sir,’ 
“Certainly not, sir.” 

But Jimmy bore no placid look of tri- 

umph as he walked down the steps. 


said Frederick. 
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$280. 00 to — 00 per month 


ANGLO-AMERICAN MILL CO 
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Owensboro, Ky 
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When your hardware man says 
“Buy a Pennsylvania Quality Mower” 


, ’ , 
it’s because he knows from past records 








he is offering you the most econor 
ical and efficient lawn mower 
that you can buy. 
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More Important 
Than a Spare 


You'll say so when last 
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spare has “‘blown.”’ Just pull 
out the tube. Rough it around 
the cut with the Locktite Emery 
Buffer Squeeze on a little § 
Locktite ‘“‘never-say-die"’ Cemen 
5 lap on the patcl In a couple of 
inutes you're on your way! 


n 
Locktite’s patented reinforcing 
makes it the strongest pat 
last s the tube Repairs nc 
tures and blowouts no matter how 
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Much Less Expensive 





c plete Kit—enough Patch for 25 
ordinary punctures—Cement—Em 
ery Buffer ( 

At your Dealer's, or write us for free 
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I called Galt’s attention to thi 
“Yes,” he said. ‘We're out in the 
now, where they can shoot at us,” 


open 


xx 

{~~ Orient & Pacific deal brought on the 

inevitable crisis. Valentine was in Pari 
An American ane nt took the news 
to him at his hotel and asked for comment 
upon it. He blurted his astonishment. He 
knew nothing about it, he aid, and be 
lieved it was untrue. This was unexpected 
new The spondent cabled it to hi 
New York paper, together with the state 
ment that Valentine would cut his vacation 
and return immediately. 

Wall Street 
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row. It was 
rumored that Valentine was coming home 
to de pose Galt; also that the pure hase of 
the Orient & Pac ifie would he stopped by 
injunction Comment un- 


scented a 


proceedings 


friendly to Galt began to appear in the 
financial columns of the newspapers. Great 
Midwestern stock now was very active in 


the market. This gave the fin ancial editors 

their dai ily text. They spoke » of its being 
mi nip mulated, presumably by iders, and 
it filled them with foreboding to remember 
that the man now apparently in command 
of this important property was formerly a 
Stock Exchange speculator, with no rail- 
road experience whatever. 


We easily guessed what all this meant. 


Galt had no frie ne among the financial 
editors He did ni t know one of them by 
ight or name. B ntine knew them 
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the annual meeting for directors who would 
support him. His acquaintance with the 
financial editors, several of whom were his 
warm friends, gave him an apparent ad- 
vantage. All the newspapers were on his 
side. 

But nobody then knew how Galt loved a 
fight. He poured his essence into it and 
attained to a kind of lustful ecstasy. His 
methods were both direct and devious. To 
win by a safe margin did not satisfy him. It 
must be asmashing defeat for his opponent. 

He also appealed to the stockholders. 
Valentine in one way had played into or 
ae His complaint was that Galt had 
seized the management. Well, if that were 
true, nobody but Galt could claim credit 
for the results, and they were beginning to 
be marvelous. Great Midwestern’s earn- 
ings were improving so fast that Galt’s 
enemies must resort to malicious innuendo. 
They said he was a wizard with figures, 
which was true enough, and that possibly 
the earnings were fictitious, which was not 
the case at all. 

Long before the day of the annual meet- 
ing Galt had a large majerity of the stock- 
holders with him. Nevertheless he sent me 
abroad to solicit the proxies of foreign 
stockholders. They were easy to get. 
was surprised to find that the foreigners, 
who are extremely shrewd in these matters, 
with an instinct for men who have the 
money-making gift, had already made up 
their minds about Galt. They had been 
watching his work and they were buying 
Great Midwestern stock on account of it. 

When it came to the meeting Valentine 
had not enough support to elect one direc 
tor. His humiliation was complete. Then 
he resigned and Galt was elected in his 
place, to be both chairman and president. 

He was not exultant. For an hour he 
walked about the office with a brooding, 
absent air. This was his invariable mood of 
projection. He was not thinking at all of 
what had happened. He put on his hat and 
stood for a minute in the doorway. 

Looking back he said “Hold tight, 
Coxey,” and slammed the door behind him. 


xx! 


ty * overthrow of Valentine was an 
J episode of business which need not 
have concerned the outside world. But the 
conditions of the struggle were dramatic 
and personal, and the papers made big 
news of it. The consequences were beyond 
control. Henry M. Gait was publicly dis- 
covered. That of course was inevitable, 
then or later. He was already high above 
the horizon and rising fast. The astrono 
mers were unable to say whether he was a 
comet or a planet. They were astonished 
not more by the suddenness of his coming 
than by the rate at which he grew as they 
observed him. 

The other consequences were abnorm il, 
becoming social and political, and followed 
him to the end of his career. 

Valentine was not a man to be smudge l 
out of the picture. He was a person of 
power and influence. The loss of his 
historic position was of no pecuniary mo- 
ment, for he was very rich; it was a blow 
at his prestige and a hurt to his pride, 
inflicted in the limelight. His grievance 
against Galt was unredressable. Honestly, 
too, he believed Galt to be a dangerous 
man. But he was a fair fighter within the 
rules and would perhaps never himself have 
carried the warfare outside of Wall Street, 
where it belonged. 

Mrs. Valentine was the one to do that. 
a was the social tyrant of her time, ruling 
by fear and might that little herd of human 
beings who practice self-worship and ex 
clusion as a mysterious rite, import and 
invent manners, learn the supercilious ges- 
ture which means “One does not know 
them,”’ and in short get the goat of vulgus. 
Her favor was the one magic passport to 
the inner realm of New York society. Her 


| disfavor was a writ of execution. She was 
| a turbulent woman, whose tongue knew no 


inhibitions. Whom she liked she terrified; 
whom she disliked she sacrificed. 

Now she took up the fight in two dimen- 
sions. Galt she slandered outrageously, 
implanting distrust of him in the minds of 
meu who would carry it far and high—to 
the Senate, even to the heart of the Admin- 
istration. Then, as you would expect, from 
her position as social dictator she struck at 
the Galt women. That was easy. With one 
word she cast them into limbo. 

Mrs. Galt had inalienable rights of caste. 


| She belonged to a family that had been of 


| the elect for three generations. 


Her aunt 
once held the position now occupied by 
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Mrs. Valentine. Galt’s family, though not 
at all distinguished, was yet quite accept- 
able. Marriage therefore did not alter Mrs. 
Galt’s natural status. She had voluntarily 
relinquished it, without prejudice, under 
pressure of forbidding circumstances, These 
were a lack of wealth, a chronic sense of 
insecurity and Galt’s unfortunate temper- 
ament. 

Gradually she sank into social obscurity, 
morose and embittered. She made no 
effort to introduce her daughters into the 
society she had forsaken; and as she was 
unwilling for them to move on a lower plane 
the result was that they were nurtured in 
exile. 

Vera at a certain time broke through 
these absurd restraints and began to make 
her own contacts with the world. They 
were irregular. She spent week-ends with 
people whom nobody knew, went about 
with casual acquaintances, got in with a 
musical set, and then took up art, not seri- 
ously for art’s sake, but because some 
rebellious longing of her nature was an- 
swered in the free atmosphere of studios 
and art classes. In her wake appeared 
maleness in various aspects, eligible and 
ineligible, 

Natalie, who was not yet old enough to 
follow Vera's lead, not so bold as to eon- 
template it for herself, looked on with suy 
excitement. The rule is that the younger 
sister may have what caroms off. Vera’s 
men never caromed off. They called ar- 
dently for a little while and then sank 
without trace, to Natalie’s horror and dis- 
appointment. What Vera did with them or 
to them nobody ever knew. She kept it to 
herself. 

“You torpedo them, 
cusing her. 

Mrs. Galt watched the adventuring Vera 
with anxiety and foreboding, which grad- 
ually gave way to a feeling of relief not un- 
mingled with a kind of awe. 

“Thank heaven I don’t have to worry 
about Vera!”’ she said one day, relevantly 
to nothing at all. She was thinking out 
loud 

“Why not, mamma?’”’ 

‘Don't as sk me, child, 
be lik ce h er 

Then all at once they were rich. 

For a while they hardly dared to believe 
it. The habit of not being rich is something 
to break. Galt’s revenge for their unbelief, 
past and present, was to overwhelm them 
with money. First he returned to them 
everally all that he had borrowed or taken 
from them to put into Great Midwestern. 
This, he said, was not their principal back 
It was the profit. It was only the beginning 
of their profit. Their investments were left 
whole. Presently they began to receive 
dividends. Besides, he settled large sums 
upon them as gifts and kept increasing 
them continually. 

‘What shall we do with it?” 
Natalie. 

‘Do with it?” said Galt. ‘What do 
people do with Anything they 
like. Spend it.” 

He encouraged them to be extravagant, 
especially Natalie. She had a passion for 
horses. He gave her a stableful on her 
birthday, all show animals, one of which, 
handled by Natalie, took first prize in its 
class at Madison Square Garden the next 
month, Galt strutting about the ring was 
absurd with wonder and excitement. He 
wished to clap the judge on the back. Mrs. 
Galt restrained him as much as she could 
She could not keep him from shouting when 
the ribbon was handed out. 

It was more a victory for Natalie than 
for the horse. She was tremendously ad- 
mired, People looked at their cards to find 
her nz ame, then at her again, asking, ‘* Who 
is she? 

She was nobody. In the papers the next 
morning her name was mentioned and that 
was all, except that one paper referred to 
her as the daughter of a Wall Street broker 
Other girls, neither so beautiful nor so 
expert as Natalie, were daintily praised. 

Galt was furious. Yet he had no suspi- 
cion of what was the matter. There was 
gloom in his household when he expected 
gayety. His efforts to discover the reasons 
were met with evasive, cryptic sentences, 

“What have you been ‘doing to-day?” 
he asked Natalie one hot June evening at 
dinner. 

Nothing,” she answered. 

This exchange was followed as usual by 
a despondent silence, which always con- 
tained an inaudible accusation of Galt. 
Everyone would have denied it sweetly. 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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(Continued from Page 98) 
couldn’t turn it on them. He 
it out in irritability. 
fuss and feathers and nothing to 
do,”’ he said. ‘“* You make me sick. I can't 
why you don’t do what other girls do. 
; nothing they’ve got that you can’t 
some place. Go to Newport. 
That’s where they all go, ain’t it?” 

‘Papa, dear,’”’ said Natalie, 
should we do at Newport?” 


He could 


“All 


There’ 


have. 


Go 


“what 


‘Do? Do? How the—how doI know? 
Swim, dance, flirt—whatever the rest of 
them do. Take a house, make a splurge, 


cut in with the crowd. I don’t know. Your 
mother does, That's her business, Askher.”’ 

“Oh, but you don’t understand,”’ said 
Natalie. ‘‘We’d not be taken in. Mother 
does know.”’ 

“*What does that mean?”’ Galt asked. 

“You can’t just dress up and go where 
you want to go,”’ said Natalie. “ You have 
to be asked. We'd look nice at Newport 
with a house, wouldn’t we?”’ 

““Go on,” said Galt in a dazed kind of 
way. 

‘I mean,”’ said Natalie —‘“‘ oh, you know, 
papa, dear. Don’t be an old stupid. Why 
go on with it? Of course you can alway 
do things with people of a sort. They asl 
you fast enough. But mother says if we 
do that we'll never get anywhere. So we 
have to wait.” 

‘Wait for what?” 

‘I don’t know,” said Natalie 
of tears. ‘‘Ask mother,” 
!”’ said Galt, beginning to 
k he r a 
and Vera were in a state of 
stal passivity. They heard without 
listening. Galt pursued the matter no 
further at dinner. Later he held a long in 
terview with Mrs. Galt and she told him 
the truth. Social ostracism was the price 


on the 
verge 
*So ho-o-o0-o0 
‘Tl 
Mrs, Galt 


cry 


his family paid for the enemies ~, had 
made and eontinued to make in Wall 
Street. She had tried. She had knocked, 


but no door opened. She had prostrated 
herself bef6re her friends. They were sorry 
and helpless. Nothing could be done, not 
at once, She had better wait quietly, they 
said, until the storm blew over Irs 
Valentine was at her worst, terrible and 
unapproachable The subject couldn't 
even be mentioned. Anyone who received 
the Galts was damned, 

Galt was unable to get his mind down to 
work the next day. He would leave it and 
walk about in a random manner, emitting 
strange, intermittent sounds—grunts, hiss 
ings and shrewd whistlings. Then he would 
sit down to it again, but with no relief, and 
repeat the absent performance, 


“Come on, Coxey,” he said, tal ing up 
his hat. ‘‘ We'll show them something.” 

We went uptown by the L train, got off 
ut Forty second Street, took a cab and 


drove slowly up Fifth Avenue. 

‘That's Valentine’s house,” he said, in 
dicating a beautiful old brick residence. 

He called to the cabby to put us down 
and wait. We walked up and down the 
block. Almost directly opposite the Valen 
tine house was a brownstone residence in 
ill repair, doors and windows boarded up, 
marked for Having looked at it 
several times, measuring the width of the 
plot with his eye, he crossed over to the 
Valentine house, squared his heels with 
the line of its wall and stepped off the front- 


sale, 


age, counting “Three, six, nine,’’ and so 
on. It stretched him to do an ‘maginary 
yard per step. He was as unconscious as a 


mechanical tin image and resembled one, 
his arms limp at his sides, his legs shooting 
out in front of him with stiff, angular 
movements, He wore a brown straw hat, 
his hair flared out behind, his tie was askew 
and fallen away from the collar button. 
Returning he stepped off in the same way 
the frontage of the property for sale. 
“About what I thought,’ he 
“Twenty feet more. 
He wrote down the number of the house 
and the name and address of the real-estate 


said. 


” 
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firm from the 
An agent was 


sign, and we were through. 
sent immediately to buy the 


property. He telephoned before the end of 
the day. 

“We've got it, Coxey,” said Galt. ‘The 
transfer will be made in your name. This is 


all a dead secret. Not a word. Find the 
best architect in New York and have him 
down here to-morrow.” 

As luck was, the architect had a set of 
beautiful plans that had been abandoned 
on account of cost. With but few modifica- 
tions they suited Galt perfectly. He could 
hardly wait until everything was settled 
not only as to the house itself but as to its 
equipment, decorations and furnishings 
complete, even pic tures, line ¥ and plate. 

‘When it’s done, he said, “I w: ant to 
walk in with a hand bag and stay there.’’ 

Having signed the contracts he added an 
extra cumulative per diem premium for 
completion in advance of a specified date. 





Then he put it away —_ his mind and 
returned, I had almost said, to his money 
making. That would not be true. His 
mind was not on money primarily. He 
thought in terms of creative achievement 

There are two regnant passions in the 
heart of man. One is to tear down, the 
other is to build up. Galt’s passion was to 
build. In his case the passion to destroy, 


which complements the other, was satisfied 
in removing obstacles. Works enthralled 
him in right of their own magic. To see a 
thing with the mind's a vision in 
space, to give orders, then in alittle while to 
go and find it there, existing durably in three 
dimensions— that was power! No other 
form of experience was comparable to this. 

His theory, had he been able to formulate 
», would have been that any work worth 
doing must pay. That was the ultimate 
test. If it didn’t pay there was something 
wrong. But profit was what followed as a 
vindication or a conclusion in logic. First 
was the thing itself to be imagined. The 
difference between this and the common 


eyes as 


one 


attitude may be subtle; it is hard to de- 
fine; yet it is fundamental. He did not 
begin by saying: ‘‘How can the Great 


Midwes tern be made a ag a profit of 10 
No. 


per cent. He said: ‘‘ How shall we 
make the Great Midwestern system the 
greatest transportation machine in the 





world?” If that were done the profit would 


mind itself. He could not have said this 
himself. He never troubled his mind with 
self-analysis. I think he never knew how 
or why he became the greatest money- 


maker of his generation in the world. 
Nothing happened to betray the secret 
of the house that rose in Fifth Avenue 
opposite Valentine’s, The real-estate news 
reporters all went wild in their guesses as to 
its ownership. Galt never interfered about 
details, but if the chart of construction 


progress which he kept on his desk showed 


the slightest deviation from ideal he must 
know at once what was going wrong. 
There was a strike of workmen. He said 
to give them what they wanted and in- 
demnified the contractors accordingly. 
Once it was a matter of transportation. 
Three carloads of precious hewn stone got 


lost in transit. The records of the railroad 
that had them last showed they had been 
handed on. The receiving road had no 
record of having received them. They had 
vanished altogether. At last they were 
found in Jersey City. A yard crew had 
been using them for three weeks as a make- 
weight to govern the level of one of those 
old-fashioned pontoons across which trains 
were shunted from the mainland tracks to 
car barges in the river. They happened to 
be just the right weight for the purpose. 
After that every railroad with a ferry trans- 
fer that the Great Midwestern had anything 
to say about installed a new kind of 
pontoon, raised and lowered by a simple 
hydraulic principle. 

As the time drew near Galt swelled with 
mystery. He could not help dropping now 


and then at dinner a hint of something that 
might be coming to pass. 


He addressed it 
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On the roof, under glass, was a tennis 
court, The view of the city from there at 
night was apparitional. Galt led us to the 
front, ostensibly that we might see it to 
better advantage, but for another reason 
really. 

‘That’s Valentine’s house down there,” 
he said; ‘“‘that roof. We are three storie 
higher and twenty feet wider. You could 
almost spit on it.” 

Mrs. Galt shuddered. 

Well, that was all to see. 

“She’s built like a locomotive,” said 
Galt, trying here and there a door to show 
how perfectly it fitted. There was no higher 
word of praise. 

We went down by an automatic electric 
elevator and were again in that vaulted, 
formal space on the ground floor. Words 
would not come. Mrs, Galt stood gazing 
into the fire, overwhelmed, wondering per- 
haps how this would affect her campaign to 
propitiate Mrs. Valentine. Natalie sat on 
the stairway with her chin in her hands, 
Vera helped herself to some iced water. 
Gra’ma Galt sat far off in the corner on a 
stone bench. 

Galt surveyed them with incredulous 
disgust. This was a kind of situation for 
which he had no intuition at all. His emo- 
tions and theirs were diametrically differ- 
ent. For him the moment was one of 
realization. That which was re alized had 
existed in his thoughts whole, just as it 
was, for nearly a year. For the - it was a 
terrific shock, overturning the way of their 
lives; and women, moreover, do not make 
their adjustments to a new environment in 
the free, canine manner of men, but with a 
kind of feline diffidence. It is very rash to 
surprise them so without elaborate prepa- 
ration, 

The tension became unbearable. I was 
expecting Galt to break forth in weird 
sounds. Instead, without a word, but with 
his teeth set and his hands clenched, } 
leaped into the middle of the divan with 
his feet and bounced up and down, like a 
man in a circus net, until I thought he 
would break — springs. That seemed to 
be what he was trying to do. But it was 
the very we quality of upholstery, as he 
ought to have known. Then he came down 
on his back full length and lay still, the 
women all staring at him. 

Vera had a sense of tragedy. It gave her 
access to his feelings. She walked over to 
the divan, knelt down, took his head in her 
arms and kissed him. This of all her 
memorable gestures was the finest. And it 
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was spoiled. Or was it saved, perhaps? 
She might not have known how to end it. 

“Ouch!” said Galt. “A pin sticks me.” 

He got up. 

“Come on, Coxey, I want to show you 
something in the office upstairs.” 

That was subterfuge. He only wished to 
get away. We took the elevator and left 
them there. He went directly to his bed- 
room, ripped off his collar and threw it on 
the floor, kicked off his shoes, and cast him- 
self wearily on the bed. There he lay, on 
the costly lace counterpane, lined with pink 
silk, a forlorn and shabby figure. 

Presently Mrs. Galt timidly appeared at 
the door, followed by Vera and Natalie. 
They were a little out of breath, having 
walked up, not knowing how to manage the 
elevator. 

“It’s lovely! Perfectly splendid!” said 
Mrs. Galt, sitting on the bed and taking his 
hand. “I’m only sorry I haven't words to 
tell you ——” And she began to weep 
again. 

“Don’t,” said Galt. 
like it?” 

“‘Hadn’t we better start home now?” 
said Mrs. Galt. 

“Home! ” said Galt. ‘What's this, I'd 
like to know! Not a bolt missing. She’s 
all fueled—steam up-—ready to have her 
throttle pulled open. Go down stairs and 
hang up your hat. Telephone over for the 
servants. How does Gra’ma like it?” 

“We haven’t anything here, you know,” 
Mrs. Galt protested gently. ‘The girls 
he ave n’t, and neither have I.” 

**T’m here for good, "said Galt. “‘I want 
my breakfast in that dining room to- 
morrow morning. How does Gra’ma like 
it? What's the matter?” 

They couldn’t evade it any longer. Nata- 
lie told him. 

“*Gra’ma says she won't live here.”’ 

“Why not?” 

“She won't say why not; just says she 
won't.” 

“All right, all right,” said Galt. ‘“‘ Being 
a woman is something you can’t help. Tell 
her we'll give her a deed to the old house 
all for her own. We'll play company when 
we come to see her. That reminds me.” 

He brought a large folded document out 
of his pocket and handed it to Mrs. Galt. 

““What’s this?” 

“Deed to this house,” he said. ‘It’s 
from Coxey. Thank him. We kept it all in 
his name until to-day. Now it’s in your 
name.” 


‘How does Gra’ma 


TO BE CONTINUED 
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they are prime essentials to good health, and 
you, madam, are the “health commissioner 
of the home. 

Your entire family and you, yourself, are 


daily need of vitamin« And: vet it’s sa 
that millions of meals daily tn this 
not furnish adequate supplies of these ne« 
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You will know that the battery is justifiedly 
guaranteed for two years, and that with good 
care it may easily last as long as the car itself. 


You will know that you are buying the ut- 
most in battery dependability as well. Look 
for this brand. Look for it just as you would 
look for “‘Sterling”’ onsilver. Itistheoutward 
and visible sign of inner, invisible worth. 
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A New One 
Borden’s Chocolate 
Malted Milk—with the 
chocolate flavor right in 
it. All the ingredients 
are in one package, 
ready to mix and serve 
at home. A delectable 
drink! Try it. 
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- nutty KUBES 


On your pantry shelf—wherever it «s Boredom NUTTY 
may be—pure milk for every milk 
need, from cooking to baby feed- 


ing. The Borden Company has a =" 
made this possible. a: Borden’s qtty 
Kubes—the kind of 
sweet you like “be- 
tween times”! Deli- 
cious squares of 
milk chocolate with 
plenty of sweet 
fresh nuts in them. 
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